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INTRODUCTION 


EMERSON  reappears,  in  this  volume  of  Society  and  Solitude 
and  other  essays  and  lectures,  after  a  rather  momentous 
interval,  during  which  America  had  put  to  the  test  of  war 
some  of  its  noblest  ideas.  The  Civil  War  helps  indeed 
to  account  for  a  long  gap  of  full  ten  years  in  the  actual 
succession  of  his  prose  books,  although  he  had  not  been 
idle  either  as  citizen  of  the  republic,  or  as  an  earnest  lay 
preacher  and  remonstrant  in  the  time  of  the  national 
ferment.  In  May  1859,  he  had  heard  John  Brown  speak 
in  Concord  Town  Hall.  In  the  following  March,  he  had 
lectured  in  Canada.  He  was  mobbed,  in  January  1861, 
with  Lloyd  Garrison  because  of  his  stand  for  liberty;  in 
the  July  of  that  year  he  spoke  upon  War  to  the  students 
of  Tufts  College.  In  November  he  lectured  at  Boston  on 
"American  Nationality;  "  and  in  the  opening  of  1862  on 
"  American  Civilisation  "  at  Washington,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  present. 

The  right  preamble  to  these  stirring  events  is  his  Dis 
course  on  the  history  of  his  beloved  Concord  delivered  some 
twenty-six  years  before  the  civil  war  broke  out;  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  War  of  American  Independence,  having 
before  him  some  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  it. 
He  praised  them,  then,  because  they  had  gone,  with  the 
other  heroism  of  peace,  back  from  the  field  of  battle  to 
the  New  England  cornfields.  The  sequel  in  the  same 
Concord  records  and  memorials  is  the  address  he  gave  at 
the  Dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  in  April  1867, 
held  in  a  double  anniversary.  It  was  built,  he  said,  with  a 
touch  of  the  civil  virtue  that  underlay  all  his  discourses 
and  writings  in  America,  to  mark  the  arrival  of  the  nation 
at  a  new  principle,  namely,  that  "  only  that  state  can  live 
in  which  injury  to  the  least  member  is  recognised  as  damage 
to  the  whole."  There  lies  the  root-idea  of  the  dramatic 
sympathy  with  which  the  democracy  regards  the  welfare 
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of  the  lowest  among  her  sons,   even  the  slave  and  the 
outlaw. 

We  have  still  to  trace  the  passage  of  other  events  that 
had  helped  to  break  the  familiar  circle  of  his  essays  between 
1860  and  1870.  In  1862  Thoreau  died,  and  in  1864  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  years  others  who  had 
meant  a  great  deal  to  him  in  his  history.  The  only  book 
he  published  in  the  decade  was  his  May  Day  and  other 
Poems  from  which  no  tinge  of  his  real  optimism  has  been 
lost  among  these  shadows.  He  still  drew  his  consolation 
from  nature  and  the  woods  in  which  Thoreau  had  built  his 
hut: 

"  The  forest  is  my  loyal  friend 
Lake  God  it  useth  me." 

Of  the  essays  and  papers  from  The  Dial  added  at  the 
end  of  this  volume,  they  help  to  show  the  strong  tonic 
discipline  which  Emerson  prescribed  to  his  country,  and 
to  relate  him  as  an  American  contemporary  to  the  men  and 
poets  who  in  Britain  were  of  more  account  in  his  reckoning 
— Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  Landor,  Tennyson  among  them. 
They  let  us  into  the  secrets  of  his  workshop  too  in  passing, 
and  to  explain  the  fine  economy  of  his  pellucid  style. 
Ideas  and  deeds,  battle-fields  and  cornfields,  are  in  them 
eloquent  of  a  philosophy  related  at  every  turn  and  idiom 
to  life,  and  a  wisdom  well  shared  between  the  claims  of 
earth  and  heaven. 

E.  R. 
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I  FELL  in  with  a  humourist  on  my  travels,  who  had  in  his 
chamber  a  cast  of  the  Rondanini  Medusa,  and  who  assured 
me  that  the  name  which  that  fine  work  of  art  bore  in  the 
catalogues  was  a  misnomer,  as  he  was  convinced  that  the 
sculptor  who  carved  it  intended  it  for  Memory,  the  mother 
of  the  Muses.  In  the  conversation  that  followed,  my  new 
friend  made  some  extraordinary  confessions.  "  Do  you 
not  see,"  he  said,  "  the  penalty  of  learning,  and  that  each 

of  these  scholars  whom  you  have  met  at  S ,  though  he 

were  to  be  the  last  man,  would,  like  the  executioner  in  Hood's 
poem,  guillotine  the  last  but  one?  "  He  added  many  lively 
remarks,  but  his  evident  earnestness  engaged  my  attention, 
and,  in  the  weeks  that  followed,  we  became  better  acquainted. 
He  had  good  abilities,  a  genial  temper,  and  no  vices;  but 
he  had  one  defect, — he  could  not  speak  in  the  tone  of  the 
people.  There  was  some  paralysis  on  his  will,  such  that, 
when  he  met  men  on  common  terms,  he  spoke  weakly,  and 
from  the  point,  like  a  flighty  girl.  His  consciousness  of  the 
fault  made  it  worse.  He  envied  every  drover  and  lumber 
man  in  the  tavern  their  manly  speech.  He  coveted  Mira- 
beau's  don  terrible  de  la  familiarite ,  believing  that  he  whose 
sympathy  goes  lowest  is  the  man  from  whom  kings  have  the 
most  to  fear.  For  himself,  he  declared  that  he  could  not 
get  enough  alone  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend.  He  left  the 
city;  he  hid  himself  in  pastures.  The  solitary  river  was  not 
solitary  enough;  the  sun  and  moon  put  him  out.  When  he 
bought  a  house,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  plant  trees. 
He  could  not  enough  conceal  himself.  Set  a  hedge  here; 
set  oaks  there — trees  behind  trees ;  above  all,  set  evergreens, 
for  they  will  keep  a  secret  all  the  year  round.  The  most 
agreeable  compliment  you  could  pay  him  was,  to  imply 
that  you  had  not  observed  him  in  a  house  or  a  street  where 
you  had  met  him.  Whilst  he  suffered  at  being  seen  where 
he  was,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  delicious  thought  of 
the  inconceivable  number  of  places  where  he  was  not.  All 
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he  wished  of  his  tailor  was  to  provide  that  sober  mean  of 
colour  and  cut  which  would  never  detain  the  eye  for  a 
moment.  He  went  to  Vienna,  to  Smyrna,  to  London.  In 
all  the  variety  of  costumes — a  carnival,  a  kaleidoscope  of 
clothes — to  his  horror  he  could  never  discover  a  man  in  the 
street  who  wore  anything  like  his  own  dress.  He  would  have 
given  his  soul  for  the  ring  of  Gyges.  His  dismay  at  his 
visibility  had  blunted  the  fears  of  mortality.  "  Do  you 
think,"  he  said,  "  I  am  in  such  great  terror  of  being  shot — 
I,  who  am  only  waiting  to  shuffle  off  my  corporeal  jacket, 
to  slip  away  into  the  back  stars,  and  put  diameters  of  the 
solar  system  and  sidereal  orbits  between  me  and  all  souls, 
there  to  wear  out  ages  in  solitude,  and  forget  memory  itself, 
if  it  be  possible?  "  He  had  a  remorse  running  to  despair 
of  his  social  gaucheries,  and  walked  miles  and  miles  to  get  the 
twitchings  out  of  his  face,  the  starts  and  shrugs  out  of  his 
arms  and  shoulders.  "  God  may  forgive  sins,"  he  said,  "  but 
awkwardness  has  no  forgiveness  in  heaven  or  earth."  He 
admired  in  Newton,  not  so  much  his  theory  of  the  moon,  as 
his  letter  to  Collins,  in  which  he  forbade  him  to  insert  his 
name  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions :  "It  would,  perhaps,  increase  my  acquaintance 
— the  thing  which  I  chiefly  study  to  decline." 

These  conversations  led  me  somewhat  later  to  the  know 
ledge  of  similar  cases,  and  to  the  discovery  that  they  are  not 
of  very  unfrequent  occurrence.  Few  substances  are  found 
pure  in  nature.  Those  constitutions  which  can  bear  in  open 
day  the  rough  dealing  of  the  world  must  be  of  that  mean  and 
average  structure, — such  as  iron  and  salt,  atmospheric  air, 
and  water.  But  there  are  metals,  like  potassium  and  sodium, 
which,  to  be  kept  pure,  must  be  kept  under  naphtha.  Such 
are  the  talents  determined  on  some  specialty,  which  a 
culminating  civilisation  fosters  in  the  heart  of  great  cities 
and  in  royal  chambers.  Nature  protects  her  own  work. 
To  the  culture  of  the  world,  an  Archimedes,  a  Newton  is 
indispensable;  so  she  guards  them  by  a  certain  aridity.  If 
these  had  been  good  fellows,  fond  of  dancing,  port,  and 
clubs,  we  should  have  had  no  Theory  of  the  Sphere,  and 
no  Principia.  They  had  that  necessity  of  isolation  which 
genius  feels.  Each  must  stand  on  his  glass  tripod,  if  he 
would  keep  his  electricity.  Even  Swedenborg,  whose  theory 
of  the  universe  is  based  on  affection,  and  who  reprobates 
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to  weariness  the  danger  and  vice  of  pure  intellect,  is  con 
strained  to  make  an  extraordinary  exception:  "There  are 
also  angels  who  do  not  live  consociated,  but  separate,  house 
and  house;  these  dwell  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  because  they 
are  the  best  of  angels." 

We  have  known  many  fine  geniuses  with  that  imperfection 
that  they  cannot  do  anything  useful,  not  so  much  as  write 
one  clean  sentence.  Tis  worse,  and  tragic,  that  no  man  is 
fit  for  society  who  has  fine  traits.  At  a  distance,  he  is 
admired;  but  bring  him  hand  to  hand,  he  is  a  cripple.  One 
protects  himself  by  solitude,  and  one  by  courtesy,  and  one 
by  an  acid,  worldly  manner, — each  concealing  how  he  can 
the  thinness  of  his  skin  and  his  incapacity  for  strict  associa 
tion.  But  there  is  no  remedy  that  can  reach  the  heart  of  the 
disease,  but  either  habits  of  self-reliance  that  should  go  in 
practice  to  making  the  man  independent  of  the  human  race, 
or  else  a  religion  of  love.  Now  he  hardly  seems  entitled  to 
marry;  for  how  can  he  protect  a  woman  who  cannot  protect 
himself? 

We  pray  to  be  conventional.  But  the  wary  Heaven 
takes  care  you  shall  not  be,  if  there  is  anything  good  in  you. 
Dante  was  very  bad  company,  and  was  never  invited  to 
dinner.  Michael  Angelo  had  a  sad,  sour  time  of  it.  The 
ministers  of  beauty  are  rarely  beautiful  in  coaches  and 
saloons.  Columbus  discovered  no  isle  or  key  so  lonely  as 
himself.  Yet  each  of  these  potentates  saw  well  the  reason 
of  his  exclusion.  Solitary  was  he?  Why,  yes;  but  his 
society  was  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  brain  Nature 
appropriated  in  that  age  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
world.  "  If  I  stay,"  said  Dante,  when  there  was  question 
of  going  to  Rome,  "  who  will  go  ?  and  if  I  go,  who  will  stay?  " 

But  the  necessity  of  solitude  is  deeper  than  we  have  said, 
and  is  organic.  I  have  seen  many  a  philosopher  whose  world 
is  large  enough  for  only  one  person.  He  affects  to  be  a  good 
companion;  but  we  are  still  surprising  his  secret,  that  he 
means  and  needs  to  impose  his  system  on  all  the  rest.  The 
determination  of  each  is  from  all  the  others,  like  that  of  each 
tree  up  into  free  space.  'Tis  no  wonder,  when  each  has  his 
whole  head,  our  societies  should  be  so  small.  Like  President 
Tyler,  our  party  falls  from  us  every  day,  and  we  must  ride 
in  a  sulky  at  last.  Dear  heart !  take  it  sadly  home  to  thee 
— there  is  no  co-operation.  We  begin  with  friendships, 
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and  all  our  youth  is  a  reconnoitring  and  recruiting  of  the 
holy  fraternity  they  shall  combine  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
But  so  the  remoter  stars  seem  a  nebula  of  united  light;  yet 
there  is  no  group  which  a  telescope  will  not  resolve,  and  the 
dearest  friends  are  separated  by  impassable  gulfs.  The 
co-operation  is  involuntary,  and  is  put  upon  us  by  the 
Genius  of  Life,  who  reserves  this  as  a  part  of  his  prerogative. 
"Pis  fine  for  us  to  talk;  we  sit  and  muse,  and  are  serene  and 
complete;  but  the  moment  we  meet  with  anybody,  each 
becomes  a  fraction. 

Though  the  stuff  of  tragedy  and  of  romances  is  in  a  moral 
union  of  two  superior  persons,  whose  confidence  in  each  other 
for  long  years,  out  of  sight,  and  in  sight,  and  against  all 
appearances,  is  at  last  justified  by  victorious  proof  of  probity 
to  gods  and  men,  causing  joyful  emotions,  tears,  and  glory, — 
though  there  be  for  heroes  this  moral  union,  yet  they,  too, 
are  as  far  off  as  ever  from  an  intellectual  union,  and  the 
moral  union  is  for  comparatively  low  and  external  purposes, 
like  the  co-operation  of  a  ship's  company  or  of  a  fire-club. 
But  how  insular  and  pathetically  solitary  are  all  the  people 
we  know!  Nor  dare  they  tell  what  they  think  of  each 
other,  when  they  meet  in  the  street.  We  have  a  fine  right, 
to  be  sure,  to  taunt  men  of  the  world  with  superficial  and 
treacherous  courtesies ! 

Such  is  the  tragic  necessity  which  strict  science  finds 
underneath  our  domestic  and  neighbourly  life,  irresistibly 
driving  each  adult  soul  as  with  whips  into  the  desert,  and 
making  our  warm  covenants  sentimental  and  momentary. 
We  must  infer  that  the  ends  of  thought  were  peremptory, 
if  they  were  to  be  secured  at  such  ruinous  cost.  They  are 
deeper  than  can  be  told,  and  belong  to  the  immensities  and 
eternities.  They  reach  down  to  that  depth  where  society 
itself  originates  and  disappears,  —  where  the  question  is, 
Which  is  first,  man  or  men? — where  the  individual  is  lost 
in  his  source. 

But  this  banishment  to  the  rocks  and  echoes  no  meta 
physics  can  make  right  or  tolerable.  This  result  is  so  against 
nature,  such  a  half-view,  that  it  must  be  corrected  by  a 
common  sense  and  experience.  "  A  man  is  born  by  the  side 
of  his  father,  and  there  he  remains."  A  man  must  be  clothed 
with  society,  or  we  shall  feel  a  certain  bareness  and  poverty, 
as  of  a  displaced  and  unfurnished  member.  He  is  to  be 
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dressed  in  arts  and  institutions,  as  well  as  in  body-garments. 
Now  and  then  a  man  exquisitely  made  can  live  alone,  and 
must;  but  coop  up  most  men,  and  you  undo  them.  "  The 
king  lived  and  ate  in  his  hall  with  men,  and  understood  men," 
said  Selden.  When  a  young  barrister  said  to  the  late  Mr. 
Mason,  "  I  keep  my  chamber  to  read  law."  "  Read  law!  " 
replied  the  veteran,  "  'tis  in  the  court-room  you  must  read 
law."  Nor  is  the  rule  otherwise  for  literature.  If  you  would 
learn  to  write,  'tis  in  the  street  you  must  learn  it.  Both  for 
the  vehicle  and  for  the  aims  of  fine  arts,  you  must  frequent 
the  public  square.  The  people,  and  not  the  college,  is  the 
writer's  home.  A  scholar  is  a  candle  which  the  love  and 
desire  of  all  men  will  light.  Never  his  lands  or  his  rents,  but 
the  power  to  charm  the  disguised  soul  that  sits  veiled  under 
this  bearded  and  that  rosy  visage  is  his  rent  and  ration.  His 
products  are  as  needful  as  those  of  the  baker  or  the  weaver. 
Society  cannot  do  without  cultivated  men.  As  soon  as  the 
first  wants  are  satisfied,  the  higher  wants  become  imperative. 
'Tis  hard  to  mesmerise  ourselves,  to  whip  our  own  top; 
but  through  sympathy  we  are  capable  of  energy  and  en 
durance.  Concert  fires  people  to  a  certain  fury  of  perform 
ance  they  can  rarely  reach  alone.  Here  is  the  use  of  society: 
it  is  so  easy  with  the  great  to  be  great ;  so  easy  to  come  up  to 
an  existing  standard, — as  easy  as  it  is  to  the  lover  to  swim 
to  his  maiden  through  waves  so  grim  before.  The  benefits  of 
affection  are  immense ;  and  the  one  event,  which  never  loses 
its  romance,  is  the  encounter  with  superior  persons  on  terms 
allowing  the  happiest  intercourse. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  not  fit  for  society, 

because  soirees  are  tedious,  and  because  the  soiree  finds  us 

tedious.     A   backwoodsman,    who    had   been    sent   to    the 

university,  told  me  that,  when  he  heard  the  best-bred  young 

I  men  at  the  law-school  talk  together,  he  reckoned  himself  a 

j  boor;   but  whenever  he  caught  them  apart,  and  had  one  to 

I  himself  alone,  then  they  were  the  boors,  and  he  the  better 

|  man.    And  if  we  recall  the  rare  hours  when  we  encountered 

]  the  best  persons,  we  then  found  ourselves,  and  then  first 

society  seemed  to  exist.     That  was  society,  though  in  the 

transom  of  a  brig,  or  on  the  Florida  Keys. 

A  cold,  sluggish  blood  thinks  it  has  not  facts  enough  to 
the  purpose,  and  must  decline  its  turn  in  the  conversation. 
But  they  who  speak  have  no  more, — have  less.  'Tis  not 
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new  facts  that  avail,  but  the  heat  to  dissolve  everybody's 
facts.  Heat  puts  you  in  right  relation  with  magazines  of 
facts.  The  capital  defect  of  cold,,  arid  natures  is  the  want  of 
animal  spirits.  They  seem  a  power  incredible,  as  if  God 
should  raise  the  dead.  The  recluse  witnesses  what  others 
perform  by  their  aid,  with  a  kind  of  fear.  It  is  as  much  out 
of  his  possibility  as  the  prowess  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  or  an  Irish 
man's  day's  work  on  the  railroad.  'Tis  said,  the  present  and 
the  future  are  always  rivals.  Animal  spirits  constitute  the 
power  of  the  present,  and  their  feats  are  like  the  structure 
of  a  pyramid.  Their  result  is  a  lord,  a  general,  or  a  boon 
companion.  Before  these,  what  a  base  mendicant  is  Memory 
with  his  leathern  badge !  But  this  genial  heat  is  latent  in 
all  constitutions,  and  is  disengaged  only  by  the  friction  of 
society.  As  Bacon  said  of  manners,  "  To  obtain  them,  it 
only  needs  not  to  despise  them,"  so  we  say  of  animal  spirits, 
that  they  are  the  spontaneous  product  of  health  and  of  a 
social  habit.  "  For  behaviour,  men  learn  it,  as  they  take 
diseases,  one  of  another." 

But  the  people  are  to  be  taken  in  very  small  doses.  If 
solitude  is  proud,  so  is  society  vulgar.  In  society,  high 
advantages  are  set  down  to  the  individual  as  disqualifications. 
We  sink  as  easily  as  we  rise,  through  sympathy.  So  many 
men  whom  I  know  are  degraded  by  their  sympathies,  their 
native  aims  being  high  enough,  but  their  relation  all  too 
tender  to  the  gross  people  about  them.  Men  cannot  afford 
to  live  together  on  their  merits,  and  they  adjust  themselves 
by  their  demerits, — by  their  love  of  gossip,  or  by  sheer 
tolerance  and  animal  good-nature.  They  untune  and 
dissipate  the  brave  aspirant. 

The  remedy  is,  to  reinforce  each  of  these  moods  from  the 
other.  Conversation  will  not  corrupt  us,  if  we  come  to  the 
assembly  in  our  own  garb  and  speech,  and  with  the  energy 
of  health  to  select  what  is  ours  and  reject  what  is  not.  Society 
we  must  have;  but  let  it  be  society,  and  not  exchanging 
news,  or  eating  from  the  same  dish.  Is  it  society  to  sit  in 
one  of  your  chairs  ?  I  cannot  go  to  the  houses  of  my  nearest 
relatives,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  alone.  Society  exists 
by  chemical  affinity,  and  not  otherwise. 

Put  any  company  of  people  together  with  freedom  for 
conversation,  and  a  rapid  self-distribution  takes  place  into 
sets  and  pairs.  The  best  are  accused  of  exclusiveness.  It 
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would  be  more  true  to  say,  they  separate  as  oil  from  water, 
as  children  from  old  people,  without  love  or  hatred  in  the 
matter,  each  seeking  his  like;  and  any  interference  with  the 
affinities  would  produce  constraint  and  suffocation.  All 
conversation  is  magnetic  experiment.  I  know  that  my  friend 
can  talk  eloquently;  you  know  that  he  cannot  articulate  a 
sentence;  we  have  seen  him  in  different  company.  Assort 
your  party,  or  invite  none.  Put  Stubbs  and  Coleridge, 
Quintilian  and  Aunt  Mariam  into  pairs,  and  you  make  them 
all  wretched.  'Tis  an  extempore  sing-song  built  in  a  parlour. 
Leave  them  to  seek  their  own  mates,  and  they  will  be  as 
merry  as  sparrows. 

A  higher  civility  will  re-establish  in  our  customs  a  certain 
reverence  which  we  have  lost.  What  to  do  with  these  brisk 
young  men  who  break  through  all  fences,  and  make  them 
selves  at  home  in  every  house?  I  find  out  in  an  instant  if 
my  companion  does  not  want  me,  and  ropes  cannot  hold 
me  when  my  welcome  is  gone.  One  would  think  that  the 
affinities  would  pronounce  themselves  with  a  surer  reciprocity. 

Here  again,  as  so  often,  Nature  delights  to  put  us  between 
extreme  antagonisms,  and  our  safety  is  in  the  skill  with  which 
we  keep  the  diagonal  line.  Solitude  is  impracticable  and 
society  fatal.  We  must  keep  our  head  in  the  one  and  our 
hands  in  the  other.  The  conditions  are  met,  if  we  keep  our 
independence,  yet  do  not  lose  our  sympathy.  These  wonder 
ful  horses  need  to  be  driven  by  fine  hands.  We  require  such 
a  solitude  as  shall  hold  us  to  its  revelations  when  we  are  in 
the  street  and  in  palaces ;  for  most  men  are  cowed  in  society, 
and  say  good  things  to  you  in  private,  but  will  not  stand  to 
them  in  public.  But  let  us  not  be  the  victims  of  words. 
Society  and  solitude  are  deceptive  names.  It  is  not  the 
circumstance  of  seeing  more  or  fewer  people,  but  the  readiness 
of  sympathy,  that  imports;  and  a  sound  mind  will  derive 
its  principles  from  insight,  with  ever  a  purer  ascent  to  the 
sufficient  and  absolute  right,  and  will  accept  society  as  the 
natural  element  in  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
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CIVILISATION 

A  CERTAIN  degree  of  progress  from  the  rudest  state  in  which 
man  is  found., — a  dweller  in  caves,,  or  on  trees,  like  an  ape, — 
a  cannibal,  and  eater  of  pounded  snails,  worms,  and  offal, — 
a  certain  degree  of  progress  from  this  extreme,  is  called 
Civilisation.  It  is  a  vague,  complex  name,  of  many  degrees. 
Nobody  has  attempted  a  definition.  M.  Guizot,  writing  a 
book  on  the  subject,  does  not.  It  implies  the  evolution  of 
a  highly-organised  man,  brought  to  supreme  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  as  in  practical  power,  religion,  liberty,  sense  of 
honour,  and  taste.  In  the  hesitation  to  define  what  it  is, 
we  usually  suggest  it  by  negations.  A  nation  that  has  no 
clothing,  no  iron,  no  alphabet,  no  marriage,  no  arts  of  peace, 
no  abstract  thought,  we  call  barbarous.  And  after  many 
arts  are  invented  or  imported,  as  among  the  Turks  and 
Moorish  nations,  it  is  often  a  little  complaisant  to  call  them 
civilised. 

Each  nation  grows  after  its  own  genius,  and  has  a  civilisa 
tion  of  its  own.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  though  each 
complete  in  his  way,  is  different  from  the  man  of  Madrid  or 
the  man  of  New  York.  The  term  imports  a  mysterious 
progress.  In  the  brutes  is  none;  and  in  mankind  to-day  the 
savage  tribes  are  gradually  extinguished  rather  than  civilised. 
The  Indians  of  this  country  have  not  learned  the  white  man's 
work;  and  in  Africa,  the  negro  of  to-day  is  the  negro  of 
Herodotus.  In  other  races  the  growth  is  not  arrested;  but 
the  like  progress  that  is  made  by  a  boy  "  when  he  cuts  his 
eye-teeth,"  as  we  say, — childish  illusions  passing  daily  away, 
and  he  seeing  things  really  and  comprehensively, — is  made 
by  tribes.  It  is  the  learning  the  secret  of  cumulative  power, 
of  advancing  on  one's  self.  It  implies  a  facility  of  association, 
power  to  compare,  the  ceasing  from  fixed  ideas.  The  Indian 
is  gloomy  and  distressed  when  urged  to  depart  from  his 
habits  and  traditions.  He  is  overpowered  by  the  gaze  of  the 
white,  and  his  eye  sinks.  The  occasion  of  one  of  these  starts 
of  growth  is  always  some  novelty  that  astounds  the  mind, 
and  provokes  it  to  dare  to  change.  Thus  there  is  a  Cadmus, 
a  Pytheas,  a  Manco  Capac  at  the  beginning  of  each  improve- 
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merit, — some  superior  foreigner  importing  new  and  wonderful 
arts,  and  teaching  them.  Of  course,  he  must  not  know  too 
much,  but  must  have  the  sympathy,  language,  and  gods  of 
those  he  would  inform.  But  chiefly  the  sea-shore  had  been 
the  point  of  departure  to  knowledge,  as  to  commerce.  The 
most  advanced  nations  are  always  those  who  navigate  the 
most.  The  power  which  the  sea  requires  in  a  sailor  makes 
a,  man  of  him  very  fast,  and  the  change  of  shores  and  popula 
tion  clears  his  head  of  much  nonsense  of  his  wigwam. 

Where  shall  we  begin  or  end  the  list  of  those  feats  of  liberty 
ind  wit,  each  of  which  feats  made  an  epoch  of  history? 
Thus,  the  effect  of  a  framed  or  stone  house  is  immense  on  the 
tranquillity,  power,  and  refinement  of  the  builder.  A  man 
n  a  cave  or  in  a  camp,  a  nomad,  will  die  with  no  more  estate 
than  the  wolf  or  the  horse  leaves.  But  so  simple  a  labour  as 

house  being  achieved,  his  chief  enemies  are  kept  at  bay. 
Ele  is  safe  from  the  teeth  of  wild  animals,  from  frost,  sun 
stroke,  and  weather;  and  fine  faculties  begin  to  yield  their 
ine  harvest.  Invention  and  art  are  born,  manners  and 
social  beauty  and  delight.  'Tis  wonderful  how  soon  a  piano 
yets  into  a  log-hut  on  the  frontier.  You  would  think  they 
:ound  it  under  a  pine-stump.  With  it  comes  a  Latin 
grammar, — and  one  of  those  tow-head  boys  has  written  a 
lymn  on  Sunday.  Now  let  colleges,  now  let  senates,  take 
iced!  for  here  is  one  who,  opening  these  fine  tastes  on  the 
3asis  of  the  pioneer's  iron  constitution,  will  gather  all  their 
aurels  in  his  strong  hands. 

When  the  Indian  trail  gets  widened,  graded,  and  bridged 
;o  a  good  road,  there  is  a  benefactor,  there  is  a  missionary, 
i  pacificator,  a  wealth-bringer,  a  maker  of  markets,  a  vent 
'or  industry.  Another  step  in  civility  is  the  change  from  war, 
lunting,  and  pasturage  to  agriculture.  Our  Scandinavian 
brefathers  have  left  us  a  significant  legend  to  convey  their 
;ense  of  the  importance  of  this  step.  "  There  was  once  a 
giantess  who  had  a  daughter,  and  the  child  saw  a  husband- 
nan  ploughing  in  the  field.  Then  she  ran  and  picked  him 
ip  with  her  finger  and  thumb,  and  put  him  and  his  plough 
ind  his  oxen  into  her  apron,  and  carried  them  to  her  mother, 
ind  said,  '  Mother,  what  sort  of  a  beetle  is  this  that  I  found 
vriggling  in  the  sand  ?  '  But  the  mother  said,  '  Put  it  away, 
ny  child ;  we  must  begone  out  of  this  land,  for  these  people 
vill  dwell  in  it.' J;  Another  success  is  the  post-office,  with  its 
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educating  energy  augmented  by  cheapness  and  guarded  by  a 
certain  religious  sentiment  in  mankind ;  so  that  the  power  of 
a  wafer  or  a  drop  of  wax  or  gluten  to  guard  a  letter,  as  it  flies 
over  sea,  over  land,  and. comes  to  its  address  as  if  a  battalion 
of  artillery  brought  it,  I  look  upon  as  a  fine  metre  of 
civilisation. 

The  division  of  labour,  the  multiplication  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  which  is  nothing  but  a  large  allowance  to  each  man 
to  choose  his  work  according  to  his  faculty, — to  live  by  his 
better  hand,— fills  the  State  with  useful  and  happy  labourers  ; 
and  they,  creating  demand  by  the  very  temptation  of  their 
productions,  are  rapidly  and  surely  rewarded  by  good  sale: 
and  what  a  police  and  ten  commandments  their  work  thus 
becomes!  So  true  is  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  that  "  men  are 
seldom  more  innocently  employed  than  when  they  are 
making  money." 

The  skilful  combinations  of  civil  government,  though  they 
usually  follow  natural  leadings,  as  the  lines  of  race,  language, 
religion,  and  territory,  yet  require  wisdom  and  conduct  in  the 
rulers,  and  in  their  result  delight  the  imagination.  "  We  see 
insurmountable  multitudes  obeying,  in  opposition  to  their 
strongest  passions,  the  restraints  of  a  power  which  they 
scarcely  perceive,  and  the  crimes  of  a  single  individual  marked 
and  punished  at  the  distance  of  half  the  earth."  x 

Right  position  of  woman  in  the  State  is  anotheF  index,; 
Poverty  and  industry  with  a  healthy  mind  read  very  easily 
the  laws  of  humanity,  and  love  them;  place  the  sexes  ir! 
right  relations  of  mutual  respect,  and  a  severe  morality  giveji 
that  essential  charm  to  woman  which  educates  all  that  ii 
delicate,  poetic,  and  self-sacrificing,  breeds  courtesy  anc 
learning,  conversation  and  wit,  in  her  rough  mate;  so  tha' 
I  have  thought  a  sufficient  measure  of  civilisation  is  the 
influence  of  good  women. 

Another  measure  of  culture  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
overrunning  all  the  old  barriers  of  caste,  and,  by  the  cheaj 
press,  bringing  the  university  to  every  poor  man's  door  iij 
the  newsboy's  basket.  Scraps  of  science,  of  thought,  o 
poetry,  are  in  the  coarsest  sheet,  so  that  in  every  house  wi 
hesitate  to  burn  a  newspaper  until  we  have  looked  it  through 

The  ship,  in  its  latest  complete  equipment,  is  an  abridg 
ment  and  compend  of  a  nation's  arts:    the  ship  steered  b; 
1  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
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ompass  and  chart, — longitude  reckoned  by  lunar  observa- 
ion  and  by  chronometer, — driven  by  steam;  and  in  wildest 
ea-mountains,  at  vast  distances  from  home, 

"  The  pulses  of  her  iron  heart 
Go  beating  through  the  storm." 

To  use  can  lessen  the  wonder  of  this  control,  by  so  weak  a 
reature,  of  forces  so  prodigious.  I  remember  I  watched,  in 
rossing  the  sea,  the  beautiful  skill  whereby  the  engine  in  its 
onstant  working  was  made  to  produce  two  hundred  gallons 
if  fresh  water  out  of  salt  water  every  hour — thereby  supply- 
ng  all  the  ship's  wants. 

The  skill  that  pervades  complex  details;  the  man  that 
naintains  himself;  the  chimney  taught  to  burn  its  own 
moke;  the  farm  made  to  produce  all  that  is  consumed  on 

;  the  very  prison  compelled  to  maintain  itself  and  yield  a 
evenue,  and,  better  still,  made  a  reform  school,  and  a 
nanufactory  of  honest  men  out  of  rogues,  as  the  steamer 
nade  fresh  water  out  of  salt, — all  these  are  examples  of  that 
endency  to  combine  antagonisms,  and  utilise  evil,  which  is 
he  index  of  high  civilisation. 

Civilisation  is  the  result  of  highly  complex  organisation, 
n  the  snake,  all  the  organs  are  sheathed :  no  hands,  no  feet, 
10  fins,  no  wings.  In  bird  and  beast,  the  organs  are  released, 
md  begin  to  play.  In  man,  they  are  all  unbound,  and  full 
)f  joyful  action.  With  this  unswaddling  he  receives  the 
ibsolute  illumination  we  call  Reason,  and  thereby  true 
iberty. 

Climate  has  much  to  do  with  this  melioration.  The 
lighest  civility  has  never  loved  the  hot  zones.  Wherever 
mow  falls,  there  is  usually  civil  freedom.  Where  the  banana 
*rows,  the  animal  system  is  indolent  and  pampered  at  the 
:ost  of  higher  qualities ;  the  man  is  sensual  and  cruel.  But 
this  scale  is  not  invariable.  High  degrees  of  moral  sentiment 
control  the  unfavourable  influences  of  climate;  and  some  of 
3ur  grandest  examples  of  men  and  of  races  come  from  the 
equatorial  regions, — as  the  genius  of  Egypt,  of  India,  and  of 
Arabia. 

These  feats  are  measures  or  traits  of  civility ;  and  temperate 
climate  is  an  important  influence,  though  not  quite  in 
dispensable,  for  there  have  been  learning,  philosophy,  and 
art  in  Iceland,  and  in  the  tropics.  But  one  condition  is 
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essential  to  the  social  education  of  man,  namely,  morality. 
There  can  be  no  high  civility  without  a  deep  morality,  though 
it  may  not  always  call  itself  by  that  name,  but  sometimes 
the  point  of  honour,  as  in  the  institution  of  chivalry;  or 
patriotism,  as  in  the  Spartan  and  Roman  republics;  or  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  religious  act  which  imputes  its  virtue 
to  its  dogma;  or  the  cabalism,  or  esprit  de  corps,  of  a  masonic 
or  other  association  of  friends. 

The  evolution  of  a  highly-destined  society  must  be  moral; 
it  must  run  in  the  grooves  of  the  celestial  wheels.  It  must 
be  catholic  in  aims.  What  is  moral  ?  It  is  the  respecting 
in  action  catholic  or  universal  ends.  Hear  the  definition 
which  Kant  gives  of  moral  conduct:  "Act  always  so  that 
the  immediate  motive  of  thy  will  may  become  a  universal 
rule  for  all  intelligent  beings." 

Civilisation  depends  on  morality.  Everything  good  im 
man  leans  on  what  is  higher.  This  rule  holds  in  small  as  in 
great.  Thus,  all  our  strength  and  success  in  the  work  of  our 
hands  depend  on  our  borrowing  the  aid  of  the  elements. 
You  have  seen  a  carpenter  on  a  ladder  with  a  broad  axe 
chopping  upward  chips  from  a  beam.  How  awkward!  at 
what  disadvantage  he  works !  But  see  him  on  the  ground, 
dressing  his  timber  under  him.  Now,  not  his  feeble  muscles, 
but  the  force  of  gravity  brings  down  the  axe;  that  is  to  say, 
the  planet  itself  splits  his  stick.  The  farmer  had  much  ill-i 
temper,  laziness,  and  shirking  to  endure  from  his  hand-i 
sawyers,  until  one  day  he  bethought  him  to  put  his  saw-mill 
on  the  edge  of  a  waterfall;  and  the  river  never  tires  of 
turning  his  wheel :  the  river  is  good-natured,  and  never  hints 
an  objection. 

We  had  letters  to  send :  couriers  could  not  go  fast  enough,; 
nor  far  enough;  broke  their  waggons,  foundered  their  horses; 
bad  roads  in  spring,  snow-drifts  in  winter,  heats  in  summer; 
could  not  get  the  horses  out  of  a  walk.  But  we  found  out 
that  the  air  and  earth  were  full  of  electricity;  and  always 
going  our  way, — just  the  way  we  wanted  to  send.  Would 
he  take  a  message  ?  Just  as  lief  as  not;  had  nothing  else  to 
do;  would  carry  it  in  no  time.  Only  one  doubt  occurred 
one  staggering  objection, — he  had  no  carpet-bag,  no  visible 
pockets,  no  hands,  not  so  much  as  a  mouth,,  to  carry  a  letter 
But,  after  much  thought  and  many  experiments,  we  managec 
to  meet  the  conditions,  and  to  fold  up  the  letter  in  such 
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ivisible  compact  form  as  he  could  carry  in  those  invisible 
lockets  of  his,  never  wrought  by  needle  and  thread, — and  it 
/ent  like  a  charm. 

I  admire  still  more  than  the  saw-mill  the  skill  which,  on 
he  sea-shore,  makes  the  tides  drive  the  wheels  and  grind 
orn,  and  which  thus  engages  the  assistance  of  the  moon, 
ike  a  hired  hand,  to  grind,  and  wind,  and  pump,  and  saw. 
,nd  split  stone,  and  roll  iron. 

Now  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  in  every  instance  of  his 
ibour,  to  hitch  his  waggon  to  a  star,  and  see  his  chore  done 
>y  the  gods  themselves.  That  is  the  way  we  are  strong,  by 
(orrowing  the  might  of  the  elements.  The  forces  of  steam, 
ravity,  galvanism,  light,  magnets,  wind,  fire,  serve  us  day 
»y  day,  and  cost  us  nothing. 

Our  astronomy  is  full  of  examples  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
hese  magnificent  helpers.  Thus,  on  a  planet  so  small  as  ours, 
he  want  of  an  adequate  base  for  astronomical  measurements 
5  early  felt;  as,  for  example,  in  detecting  the  parallax  of 
,  star.  But  the  astronomer,  having  by  an  observation  fixed 
he  place  of  a  star,  by  so  simple  an  expedient  as  waiting  six 
tionths,  and  then  repeating  his  observation,  contrived  to  put 
he  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  say  two  hundred  millions 
f  miles,  between  his  first  observation  and  his  second,  and 
his  line  afforded  him  a  respectable  base  for  his  triangle. 

All  our  arts  aim  to  win  this  vantage.  We  cannot  bring 
he  heavenly  powers  to  us;  but,  if  we  will  only  choose  our 
obs  in  directions  in  which  they  travel,  they  will  undertake 
hem  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  a  peremptory  rule 
idth  them,  that  they  never  go  out  of  their  road.  We  are 
iapper  little  busybodies,  and  run  this  way  and  that  way 
uperserviceably;  but  they  swerve  never  from  their  fore 
ordained  paths, — neither  the  sun,  nor  the  moon,  nor  a  bubble 
if  air,  nor  a  mote  of  dust. 

And  as  our  handiworks  borrow  the  elements,  so  all  our 
ocial  and  political  action  leans  on  principles.  To  accom- 
>lish  anything  excellent,  the  will  must  work  for  Catholic 
.nd  universal  ends.  A  puny  creature,  walled  in  on  every 
ide,  as  Daniel  wrote, — 

"  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man!  " 

3ut  when  his  will  leans  on  a  principle,  when  he  is  the  vehicle 
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of  ideas,  he  borrows  their  omnipotence.  Gibraltar  may  be 
strong,  but  ideas  are  impregnable,  and  bestow  on  the  here 
their  invincibility.  "  It  was  a  great  instruction,"  said  a 
saint  in  Cromwell's  war,  "  that  the  best  courages  are  but 
beams  of  the  Almighty."  Hitch  your  waggon  to  a  star. 
Let  us  not  fag  in  paltry  works  which  serve  our  pot  and  ba£ 
alone.  Let  us  not  lie  and  steal.  No  god  will  help.  We  shal. 
find  all  their  teams  going  the  other  way — Charles's  Wain 
Great  Bear,  Orion,  Leo,  Hercules:  every  god  will  leave  usi 
Work  rather  for  those  interests  which  the  divinities  honoun 
and  promote — justice,  love,  freedom,  knowledge,  utility. 

If  we  can  thus  ride  in  Olympian  chariots  by  putting  ou 
works  in  the  path  of  the  celestial  circuits,  we  can  harnes 
also  evil  agents,  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  force  them  t< 
serve  against  their  will  the  ends  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Thus 
a  wise  government  puts  fines  and  penalties  on  pleasant  vices 
What  a  benefit  would  the  American  Government,  not  ye 
relieved  of  its  extreme  need,  render  to  itself,  and  to  ever 
city,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the  States,  if  it  would  tax  whisk; 
and  rum  almost  to  the  point  of  prohibition !  Was  it  Bona 
parte  who  said  that  he  found  vices  very  good  patriots  ?  "  H 
got  five  millions  from  the  love  of  brandy,  and  he  should  b 
glad  to  know  which  of  the  virtues  would  pay  him  as  much.' 
Tobacco  and  opium  have  broad  backs,  and  will  cheerfully 
carry  the  load  of  armies,  if  you  choose  to  make  them  pa; 
high  for  such  joy  as  they  give  and  such  harm  as  they  do. 

These  are  traits,  and  measures,  and  modes;  and  the  tru 
test  of  civilisation  is,  not  the  census,  nor  the  size  of  cities 
nor  the  crops — no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turn 
out.  I  see  the  vast  advantages  of  this  country,  spannin, 
the  breadth  of  the  temperate  zone.  I  see  the  immens 
material  prosperity — towns  on  towns,  states  on  states,  am 
wealth  piled  in  the  massive  architecture  of  cities ;  Calif orni 
quartz  mountains  dumped  down  in  New  York  to  be  repile< 
architecturally  along-shore  from  Canada  to  Cuba,  and  thenc 
westward  to  California  again.  But  it  is  not  New  York  street 
built  by  the  confluence  of  workmen  and  wealth  of  all  nation: 
though  stretching  out  towards  Philadelphia  until  they  touc 
it,  and  northward  until  they  touch  New  Haven,  Hartforc 
Springfield,  Worcester,  and  Boston  —  not  these  that  mah 
the  real  estimation.  But,  when  I  look  over  this  conste 
lation  of  cities  which  animate  and  illustrate  the  land,  an 
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ee  how  little  the  government  has  to  do  with  their  daily 
ie,  how  self-helped  and  self-directed  all  families  are — knots 
f  men  in  purely  natural  societies — societies  of  trade,  of 
indred  blood,  of  habitual  hospitality,  house  and  house, 
lan  acting  on  man  by  weight  of  opinion,  of  longer  or  better- 
irected  industry,  the  refining  influence  of  women,  the 
ivitation  which  experience  and  permanent  causes  open  to 
outh  and  labour — when  I  see  how  much  each  virtuous  and 
ifted  person,  whom  all  men  consider,  lives  affectionately 
ith  scores  of  excellent  people  who  are  not  known  far  from 
.ome,  and  perhaps  with  great  reason  reckons  these  people 
is  superiors  in  virtue,  and  in  the  symmetry  and  force  of 
heir  qualities,  I  see  what  cubic  values  America  has,  and 
i  these  a  better  certificate  of  civilisation  than  great  cities 
r  enormous  wealth. 

In  strictness,  the  vital  refinements  are  the  moral  and 
itellectual  steps.  The  appearance  of  the  Hebrew  Moses, 
f  the  Indian  Buddh, — in  Greece,  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters, 
f  the  acute  and  upright  Socrates,  and  of  the  Stoic  Zeno, — 
i  Judsea,  the  advent  of  Jesus, — and  in  modern  Christendom, 
f  the  realists  Huss,  Savonarola,  and  Luther,  are  casual  facts 
rhich  carry  forward  races  to  new  convictions,  and  elevate 
he  rule  of  life.  In  the  presence  of  these  agencies,  it  is 
rivolous  to  insist  on  the  invention  of  printing  or  gunpowder, 
f  steam-power  or  gas-light,  percussion-caps  and  rubber- 
hoes,  which  are  toys  thrown  off  from  that  security,  freedom, 
nd  exhilaration  which  a  healthy  morality  creates  in  society, 
liese  arts  add  a  comfort  and  smoothness  to  house  and  street 
ife;  but  a  purer  morality,  which  kindles  genius,  civilises 
ivilisation,  casts  backward  all  that  we  held  sacred  into  the 
•rofane,  as  the  flame  of  oil  throws  a  shadow  when  shined 
ipon  by  the  flame  of  the  Bude-light.  Not  the  less  the 
•opular  measures  of  progress  will  ever  be  the  arts  and  the 
iws. 

But  if  there  be  a  country  which  cannot  stand  any  one  of 
hese  tests, — a  country  where  knowledge  cannot  be  diffused 
without  perils  of  mob-law  and  statute-law, — where  speech 
3  not  free, — where  the  post-office  is  violated,  mail-bags 
•pened,  and  letters  tampered  with, — where  public  debts  and 
>rivate  debts  outside  of  the  State  are  repudiated, — where 
iberty  is  attacked  in  the  primary  institution  of  social  life, — 
vhere  the  position  of  the  white  woman  is  injuriously  affected 
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by  the  outlawry  of  the  black  woman, — where  the  arts,  such 
as  they  have,  are  all  imported,  having  no  indigenous  life, — 
where  the  labourer  is  not  secured  in  the  earnings  of  his  own 
hands, — where  suffrage  is  not  free  or  equal, — that  country  is, 
in  all  these  respects,  not  civil,  but  barbarous;  and  no 
advantages  of  soil,  climate,  or  coast  can  resist  these  suicidal 
mischiefs. 

Morality  and  all  the  incidents  of  morality  are  essential; 
as,  justice  to  the  citizen  and  personal  liberty.   Montesquieu) 
says:   "  Countries  are  well  cultivated,  not  as  they  are  fertil 
but  as  they  are  free;  "  and  the  remark  holds  not  less,  bu 
more  true,  of  the  culture  of  men,  than  of  the  tillage  of  lane 
And  the  highest  proof  of  civility  is,  that  the  whole  publ 
action  of  the  State  is  directed  on  securing  the  greatest  goo 
of  the  greatest  number. 


ART 

ALL  departments  of  life  at  the  present  day, — Trade,  Politic 
Letters,  Science,  or  Religion, — seem  to  feel,  and  to  labour  t 
express,  the  identity  of  their  law.  They  are  rays  of  one  sun 
they  translate  each  into  a  new  language  the  sense  of  th 
other.  They  are  sublime  when  seen  as  emanations  of 
Necessity  contradistinguished  from  the  vulgar  Fate,  by  bein 
instant  and  alive,  and  dissolving  man,  as  well  as  his  works 
in  its  flowing  beneficence.  This  influence  is  conspicuousl 
visible  in  the  principles  and  history  of  Art. 

On  one  side  in  primary  communication  with  absolute  trutl 
through  thought  and  instinct,  the  human  mind  on  the  othe 
side  tends,  by  an  equal  necessity,  to  the  publication  and  em 
bodiment  of  its  thought,  modified  and  dwarfed  by  the  im 
purity  and  untruth  which,  in  all  our  experience,  injure  th 
individuality  through  which  it  passes.  The  child  not  onl 
suffers,  but  cries ;  not  only  hungers,  but  eats.  The  man  no 
only  thinks,  but  speaks  and  acts.  Every  thought  that  arise 
in  the  mind,  in  its  rising  aims  to  pass  out  of  the  mind  into  act, 
just  as  every  plant,  in  the  moment  of  germination,  struggle 
up  to  light.  Thought  is  the  seed  of  action ;  but  action  is  £ 
much  its  second  form  as  thought  is  its  first.  It  rises  i 
thought,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  uttered  and  acted.  Ti 
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nore  profound  the  thought,  the  more  burdensome.  Always 
n  proportion  to  the  depth  of  its  sense  does  it  knock  im 
portunately  at  the  gates  of  the  soul,  to  be  spoken,  to  be  done. 
»Vhat  is  in,  will  out.  It  struggles  to  the  birth.  Speech  is  a 
rreat  pleasure,  and  action  a  great  pleasure;  they  cannot  be 
oreborne. 

The  utterance  of  thought  and  emotion  in  speech  and  action 
nay  be  conscious  or  unconscious.  The  sucking  child  is  an 
nconscious  actor.  The  man  in  an  ecstasy  of  fear  or  anger  is 
n  unconscious  actor.  A  large  part  of  our  habitual  actions 
re  unconsciously  done,  and  most  of  our  necessary  words  are 
nconsciously  said. 

The  conscious  utterance  of  thought,  by  speech  or  action, 
o  any  end,  is  Art.  From  the  first  imitative  babble  of  a  child 
the  despotism  of  eloquence,  from  his  first  pile  of  toys  or 
hip  bridge  to  the  masonry  of  Minot  Rock  Lighthouse  or  the 
Jacific  Railroad,  from  the  tattooing  of  the  Owhyhees  to  the 
Vatican  Gallery,  from  the  simplest  expedient  of  private 
irudence  to  the  American  Constitution,  from  its  first  to  its 
ast  works,  Art  is  the  spirit's  voluntary  use  and  combination 
f  things  to  serve  its  end.  The  Will  distinguishes  it  as 
piritual  action.  Relatively  to  themselves,  the  bee,  the 
ird,  the  beaver,  have  no  art;  for  what  they  do,  they  do 
nstinctively ;  but  relatively  to  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
lave.  And  the  same  is  true  of  all  unconscious  action: 
elatively  to  the  doer,  it  is  instinct;  relatively  to  the  First 
^ause,  it  is  Art.  In  this  sense,  recognising  the  Spirit  which 
nforms  Nature,  Plato  rightly  said,  "  Those  things  which  are 
aid  to  be  done  by  Nature  are  indeed  done  by  Divine  Art." 
irt,  universally,  is  the  spirit  creative.  It  was  defined  by 
Aristotle.  "  The  reason  of  the  thing,  without  the  matter." 

If  we  follow  the  popular  distinction  of  works  according  to 

heir  aim,  we  should  say  the  Spirit,  in  its  creation,  aims  at 

se  or  at  beauty,  and  hence  Art  divides  itself  into  the  Useful 

nd  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  useful  arts  comprehend  not  only  those  that  lie  next 

0  instinct,  as  agriculture,  building,  weaving,  etc.,  but  also 
j  avigation,  practical  chemistry,  and  the  construction  of  all 
!  tie  grand  and  delicate  tools  and  instruments  by  which  man 

srves  himself;  as  language,  the  watch,  the  ship,  the  decimal 

1  ipher;  and  also  the  sciences,  so  far  as  they  are  made  service- 
ble  to  political  economy. 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  a  ship, 
a  railroad,  a  dry-dock;  or  from  a  picture,  a  dramatic  re 
presentation,  a  statue,  a  poem,  we  find  that  these  have  not  a 
quite  simple,  but  a  blended  origin.  We  find  that  the  question 
What  is  Art?  leads  us  directly  to  another,  Who  is  the  artist? 
and  the  solution  of  this  is  the  key  to  the  history  of  Art. 

I  hasten  to  state  the  principle  which  prescribes,  through 
different  means,  its  firm  law  to  the  useful  and  the  beautifu 
arts.  The  law  is  this.  The  universal  soul  is  the  alone 
creator  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful;  therefore,  to  make 
anything  useful  or  beautiful,  the  individual  must  be  sub 
mitted  to  the  universal  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  this  in  reference  to  the 
useful  arts.  Here  the  omnipotent  agent  is  Nature;  al 
human  acts  are  satellites  to  her  orb.  Nature  is  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  universal  mind,  and  the  law  becomes  this, — 
that  Art  must  be  a  complement  to  Nature,  strictly  sub 
sidiary.  It  was  said,  in  allusion  to  the  great  structures  o: 
the  ancient  Romans, — the  aqueducts  and  bridges, — that 
"  their  Art  was  a  Nature  working  to  municipal  ends."  That 
is  a  true  account  of  all  just  works  of  useful  art.  Smeaton 
built  Eddystone  Lighthouse  on  the  model  of  an  oak-tree,  as 
being  the  form  in  nature  best  designed  to  resist  a  constant 
assailing  force.  Dolland  formed  his  achromatic  telescope  on 
the  model  of  the  human  eye.  Duhamel  built  a  bridge  by 
letting  in  a  piece  of  stronger  timber  for  the  middle  of  the 
under  surface,  getting  his  hint  from  the  structure  of  the 
shinbone. 

The  first  and  last  lesson  of  the  useful  arts  is,  that  Nature 
tyrannises  over  our  works.  They  must  be  conformed  to  her 
law,  or  they  will  be  ground  to  powder  by  her  omnipresent 
activity.  Nothing  droll,  nothing  whimsical  will  endure. 
Nature  is  ever  interfering  with  Art.  You  cannot  build  your 
house  or  pagoda  as  you  will,  but  as  you  must.  There  is  a 
quick  bound  set  to  your  caprice.  The  leaning  tower  car 
only  lean  so  far.  The  verandah  or  pagoda  roof  can  curve 
upward  only  to  a  certain  point.  The  slope  of  your  roof  is 
determined  by  the  weight  of  snow.  It  is  only  within  narrow 
limits  that  the  discretion  of  the  architect  may  range :  gravity 
wind,  sun,  rain,  the  size  of  men  and  animals,  and  such  like 
have  more  to  say  than  he.  It  is  the  law  of  fluids  that  pre 
scribes  the  shape  of  the  boat, — keel,  rudder,  and  bows,— 
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and,  in  the  finer  fluid  above,  the  form  and  tackle  of  the  sails. 
Man  seems  to  have  no  option  about  his  tools,  but  merely  the 
lecessity  to  learn  from  Nature  what  will  fit  best,  as  if  he  were 
itting  a  screw  or  a  door.  Beneath  a  necessity  thus  almighty, 
•vhat  is  artificial  in  man's  life  seems  insignificant.  He  seems 
;o  take  his  task  so  minutely  from  intimations  of  Nature,  that 
lis  works  become,  as  it  were,  hers,  and  he  is  no  longer  free. 

But  if  we  work  within  this  limit,  she  yields  us  all  her 
strength.  All  powerful  action  is  performed  by  bringing  the 
brces  of  nature  to  bear  upon  our  objects.  We  do  not  grind 
:orn  or  lift  the  loom  by  our  own  strength,  but  we  build  a  mill 
n  such  position  as  to  set  the  north  wind  to  play  upon  our 
nstrument,  or  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  or  the  ebb  and  flow 
)f  the  sea.  So  in  our  handiwork,  we  do  few  things  by 
nuscular  force,  but  we  place  ourselves  in  such  attitudes  as  to 
>ring  the  force  of  gravity,  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  planet,  to 
)ear  upon  the  spade  or  the  axe  we  wield.  In  short,  in  all  our 
iperations  we  seek  not  to  use  our  own,  but  to  bring  a  quite 
nfinite  force  to  bear. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  law  as  it  affects  the  works  that 
lave  beauty  for  their  end,  that  is,  the  productions  of  the 
nne  Arts.  Here  again  the  prominent  fact  is  subordination 
if  man.  His  art  is  the  least  part  of  his  work  of  art.  A  great 
leduction  is  to  be  made  before  we  can  know  his  proper 
ontribution  to  it. 

Music,  Eloquence,  Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architec- 
ure.  This  is  a  rough  enumeration  of  the  Fine  Arts.  I  omit 
Ihetoric,  which  only  respects  the  form  of  eloquence  and 
'Oetry.  Architecture  and  eloquence  are  mixed  arts,  whose 
nd  is  sometimes  beauty  and  sometimes  use. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  of  these  arts  there  is  much 
fhich  is  not  spiritual.  Each  has  a  material  basis,  and  in 
ach  the  creating  intellect  is  crippled  in  some  degree  by  the 
tuff  on  which  it  works.  The  basis  of  poetry  is  language, 

ich  is  material  only  on  one  side.  It  is  a  demi-god.  But 
eing  applied  primarily  to  the  common  necessities  of  man, 
:  is  not  new-created  by  the  poet  for  his  own  ends. 

The  basis  of  music  is  the  qualities  of  the  air  and  the 
ibrations  of  sonorous  bodies.  The  pulsation  of  a  stretched 
bring  or  wire  gives  the  ear  the  pleasure  of  sweet  sound,  before 
et  the  musician  has  enhanced  this  pleasure  by  concords 
nd  combinations. 
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Eloquence,  as  far  as  it  is  a  fine  art,  is  modified  how  much 
by  the  material  organisation  of  the  orator,  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  the  physical  strength,  the  play  of  the  eye  and  counte 
nance.  All  this  is  so  much  deduction  from  the  purely  spiritual 
pleasure, — as  so  much  deduction  from  the  merit  of  Art, — 
and  is  the  attribute  of  Nature. 

In  painting,  bright  colours  stimulate  the  eye,  before  yet 
they  are  harmonised  into  a  landscape.  In  sculpture  and  in 
architecture  the  material,  as  marble  or  granite,  and  in  archi 
tecture  the  mass,  are  sources  of  great  pleasure,  quite  indepen 
dent  of  the  artificial  arrangement.  The  art  resides  in  the 
model,  in  the  plan;  for  it  is  on  that  the  genius  of  the  artist 
is  expended,  not  on  the  statue  or  the  temple.  Just  as  much 
better  as  is  the  polished  statue  of  dazzling  marble  than  the 
clay  model,  or  as  much  more  impressive  as  is  the  granite 
cathedral  or  pyramid  than  the  ground-plan  or  profile  of  them 
on  paper,  so  much  more  beauty  owe  they  to  Nature  than 
to  Art. 

There  is  a  still  larger  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
genius  of  the  artist  in  favour  of  Nature  than  I  have  yet 
specified. 

A  jumble  of  musical  sounds  on  a  viol  or  a  flute,  in  which 
the  rhythm  of  the  tune  is  played  without  one  of  the  notes 
being  right,  gives  pleasure  to  the  unskilful  ear.  A  very  coarse 
imitation  of  the  human  form  on  canvas,  or  in  wax-work, — 
a  coarse  sketch  in  colours  of  a  landscape,  in  which  imitation 
is  all  that  is  attempted, — these  things  give  to  unpractised 
eyes,  to  the  uncultured,  who  do  not  ask  a  fine  spiritual 
delight,  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  a  statue  of  Canova  or 
a  picture  of  Titian. 

And  in  the  statue  of  Canova,  or  the  picture  of  Titian,  these 
give  the  great  part  of  the  pleasure;  they  are  the  basis  on 
which  the  fine  spirit  rears  a  higher  delight,  but  to  which  these 
are  indispensable. 

Another  deduction  from  the  genius  of  the  artist  is  what 
is  conventional  in  his  art,  of  which  there  is  much  in  ever) 
work  of  art.  Thus  how  much  is  there  that  is  not  origina 
in  every  particular  building,  in  every  statue,  in  every  tune 
painting,  poem,  or  harangue ! — whatever  is  national  or  usual 
as  the  usage  of  building  all  Roman  churches  in  the  form  o 
a  cross,  the  prescribed  distribution  of  parts  of  a  theatre 
the  custom  of  draping  a  statue  in  classical  costume.  Ye 
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who  will  deny  that  the  merely  conventional  part  of  the 
performance  contributes  much  to  its  effect  ? 

One  consideration  more  exhausts,  I  believe,  all  the  deduc- 
;ions  from  the  genius  of  the  artist  in  any  given  work.  This 
s  the  adventitious.  Thus  the  pleasure  that  a  noble  temple 
*ives  us  is  only  in  part  owing  to  the  temple.  It  is  exalted 
:>y  the  beauty  of  sunlight,  the  play  of  the  clouds,  the  land 
scape  around  it,  its  grouping  with  the  houses,  trees,  and  towers 
in  its  vicinity.  The  pleasure  of  eloquence  is  in  greatest  part 
3wing  often  to  the  stimulus  of  the  occasion  which  produces  it, 
—to  the  magic  sympathy,  which  exalts  the  feeling  of  each 
radiating  on  him  the  feeling  of  all. 

The  effect  of  music  belongs  how  much  to  the  place, — as  the 
:hurch,  or  the  moonlight  walk;  or  to  the  company;  or,  if 
n  the  stage,  to  what  went  before  in  the  play,  or  to  the 
xpectation  of  what  shall  come  after. 

In  poetry,  "  It  is  tradition  more  than  invention  that  helps 
:he  poet  to  a  good  fable."  The  adventitious  beauty  of  poetry 
nay  be  felt  in  the  greater  delight  which  a  verse  gives  in 
mppy  quotation  than  in  the  poem. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  our  conviction  that  the  artist  does 
lot  feel  himself  to  be  the  parent  of  his  work,  and  is  as  much 
surprised  at  the  effect  as  we,  that  we  are  so  unwilling  to 
mpute  our  best  sense  of  any  work  of  art  to  the  author.  The 
lighest  praise  we  can  attribute  to  any  writer,  painter,  sculp- 
:or,  builder,  is,  that  he  actually  possessed  the  thought  or 
Reeling  with  which  he  has  inspired  us.  We  hesitate  at  doing 
Spenser  so  great  an  honour  as  to  think  that  he  intended  by 
lis  allegory  the  sense  we  affix  to  it.  We  grudge  to  Homer 
:he  wide  human  circumspection  his  commentators  ascribe 
:o  him.  Even  Shakspeare,  of  whom  we  can  believe  every- 
:hing,  we  think  indebted  to  Goethe  and  to  Coleridge  for  the 
visdom  they  detect  in  his  Hamlet  and  Antony.  Especially 
lave  we  this  infirmity  of  faith  in  contemporary  genius.  We 
ear  that  Allston  and  Greenough  did  not  foresee  and  design 
ill  the  effect  they  produce  on  us. 

Our  arts  are  happy  hits.  We  are  like  the  musician  on  the 
ake,  whose  melody  is  sweeter  than  he  knows;  or  like  a 
xaveller,  surprised  by  a  mountain  echo,  whose  trivial  word 
'eturns  to  him  in  romantic  thunders. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  say  that  the  power  of  Nature 
>redominates  over  the  human  will  in  all  works  of  even  the 
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fine  arts,  in  all  that  respects  their  material  and  external 
circumstances.  Nature  paints  the  best  part  of  the  picture; 
carves  the  best  part  of  the  statue;  builds  the  best  part  of  the 
house;  and  speaks  the  best  part  of  the  oration.  For  all  the 
advantages  to  which  I  have  adverted  are  such  as  the  artist 
did  not  consciously  produce.  He  relied  on  their  aid;  he  put 
himself  in  the  way  to  receive  aid  from  some  of  them;  but  he 
saw  that  his  planting  and  his  watering  waited  for  the  sun 
light  of  Nature,,  or  were  vain. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  law  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  essay,  as  it  affects  the  purely  spiritual  part 
of  a  work  of  art. 

As,  in  useful  art,  so  far  as  it  is  useful,  the  work  must  be 
strictly  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  so  as  to  become 
a  sort  of  continuation,  and  in  no  wise  a  contradiction  of 
Nature;  so,  in  art  that  aims  at  beauty,  must  the  parts  be 
subordinated  to  Ideal  Nature,  and  everything  individual 
abstracted,  so  that  it  shall  be  the  production  of  the  universal 
soul. 

The  artist  who  is  to  produce  a  work  which  is  to  be  admired, 
not  by  his  friends  or  his  townspeople  or  his  contemporaries, 
but  by  all  men,  and  which  is  to  be  more  beautiful  to  the  eye 
in  proportion  to  its  culture,  must  disindividualise  himself, 
and  be  a  man  of  no  party,  and  no  manner,  and  no  age,  but 
one  through  whom  the  soul  of  all  men  circulates,  as  the 
common  air  through  his  lungs.  He  must  work  in  the  spirit 
in  which  we  conceive  a  prophet  to  speak,  or  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  to  act:  that  is,  he  is  not  to  speak  his  own  words,  or  do 
his  own  works,  or  think  his  own  thoughts,  but  he  is  to  be  an 
organ  through  which  the  universal  mind  acts. 

In  speaking  of  the  useful  arts,  I  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  dig,  or  grind,  or  hew,  by  our  muscular  strength, 
but  by  bringing  the  weight  of  the  planet  to  bear  on  the  spade 
axe,  or  bar.  Precisely  analogous  to  this,  in  the  fine  arts 
is  the  manner  of  our  intellectual  work.  We  aim  to  hindei 
our  individuality  from  acting  So  much  as  we  can  shovf 
aside  our  egotism,  our  prejudice,  and  will,  and  bring  th< 
omniscience  of  reason  upon  the  subject  before  us,  so  perfed 
is  the  work.  The  wonders  of  Shakspeare  are  things  whicl 
he  saw  whilst  he  stood  aside,  and  then  returned  to  recorc 
them.  The  poet  aims  at  getting  observations  without  aim 
to  subject  to  thought  things  seen  without  (voluntary)  thought 
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In  eloquence,  the  great  triumphs  of  the  art  are,  when  the 
Drator  is  lifted  above  himself;  when  consciously  he  makes 
himself  the  mere  tongue  of  the  occasion  and  the  hour,  and 
says  what  cannot  but  be  said.  Hence  the  term  abandonment, 
to  describe  the  self-surrender  of  the  orator.  Not  his  will,  but 
the  principle  on  which  he  is  horsed,  the  great  connection  and 
crisis  of  events,  thunder  in  the  ear  of  the  crowd. 

In  poetry,  where  every  word  is  free,  every  word  is  necessary. 
Gk>od  poetry  could  not  have  been  otherwise  written  than  it 
is.  The  first  time  you  hear  it,  it  sounds  rather  as  if  copied 
Dut  of  some  invisible  tablet  in  the  Eternal  mind,  than  as  if 
arbitrarily  composed  by  the  poet.  The  feeling  of  all  great 
poets  has  accorded  with  this.  They  found  the  verse,  not 
made  it.  The  muse  brought  it  to  them. 

In  sculpture,  did  ever  anybody  call  the  Apollo  a  fancy 
piece  ?  Or  say  of  the  Laocoon  how  it  might  be  made  different  ? 
A.  masterpiece  of  art  has  in  the  mind  a  fixed  place  in  the  chain 
Df  being,  as  much  as  a  plant  or  a  crystal. 

The  whole  language  of  men,  especially  of  artists  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  points  at  the  belief  that  every  work  of  art, 
in  proportion  to  its  excellence,  partakes  of  the  precision  of 
fate:  no  room  was  there  for  choice,  no  play  for  fancy;  for 
in  the  moment,  or  in  the  successive  moments,  when  that 
form  was  seen,  the  iron  lids  of  Reason  were  unclosed,  which 
ordinarily  are  heavy  with  slumber.  The  individual  mind 
became  for  the  moment  the  vent  of  the  mind  of  humanity. 

There  is  but  one  Reason.  The  mind  that  made  the  world 
is  not  one  mind,  but  the  mind.  Every  man  is  an  inlet  to  the 
same,  and  to  all  of  the  same.  And  every  work  of  art  is  a 
more  or  less  pure  manifestation  of  the  same.  Therefore  we 
arrive  at  this  conclusion,  which  I  offer  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  whole  view,  that  the  delight  which  a  work  of  art  affords, 
seems  to  arise  from  our  recognising  in  it  the  mind  that  formed 
Nature,  again  in  active  operation. 

It  differs  from  the  works  of  Nature  in  this,  that  they 
are  organically  reproductive.  This  is  not;  but  spiritually 
it  is  prolific  by  its  powerful  action  on  the  intellects  of 
men. 

Hence  it  follows  that  a  study  of  admirable  works  of  art 
sharpens  our  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  Nature;  that  a 
certain  analogy  reigns  throughout  the  wonders  of  both; 
that  the  contemplation  of  a  work  of  great  art  draws  us  into 
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a  state  of  mind  which  may  be  called  religious.  It  conspires 
with  all  exalted  sentiments. 

Proceeding  from  absolute  mind,  whose  nature  is  goodness 
as  much  as  truth,  the  great  works  are  always  attuned  to 
moral  nature.  If  the  earth  and  sea  conspire  with  virtue 
more  than  vice, — so  do  the  masterpieces  of  art.  The  galleries 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Naples  and  Rome  strike  no  deeper 
conviction  into  the  mind  than  the  contrast  of  the  purity,  the 
severity,  expressed  in  these  fine  old  heads,  with  the  frivolity 
and  grossness  of  the  mob  that  exhibits  and  the  mob  that 
gazes  at  them.  These  are  the  countenances  of  the  first-born, 
— the  face  of  man  in  the  morning  of  the  world.  No  mark  is 
on  these  lofty  features  of  sloth,  or  luxury,  or  meanness,  and 
they  surprise  you  with  a  moral  admonition,  as  they  speak  of 
nothing  around  you,  but  remind  you  of  the  fragrant  thoughts 
and  the  purest  resolutions  of  your  youth. 

Herein  is  the  explanation  of  the  analogies  which  exist  in 
all  the  arts.  They  are  the  reappearance  of  one  mind,  work 
ing  in  many  materials  to  many  temporary  ends.  Raphael 
paints  wisdom;  Handel  sings  it,  Phidias  carves  it,  Shak- 
speare  writes  it,  Wren  builds  it,  Columbus  sails  it,  Luther 
preaches  it,  Washington  arms  it,  Watt  mechanises  it.  Paint 
ing  was  called  "  silent  poetry; "  and  poetry,  "  speaking 
painting."  The  laws  of  each  art  are  convertible  into  the 
laws  of  every  other. 

Herein  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  necessity  that  reigns 
in  all  the  kingdom  of  Art 

Arising  out  of  eternal  Reason,  one  and  perfect,  whatever 
is  beautiful  rests  on  the  foundation  of  the  necessary.  Nothing 
is  arbitrary,  nothing  is  insulated  in  beauty.  It  depends  for 
ever  on  the  necessary  and  the  useful.  The  plumage  of  the 
bird,  the  mimic  plumage  of  the  insect,  has  a  reason  for  its 
rich  colours  in  the  constitution  of  the  animal.  Fitness  is  so 
inseparable  an  accompaniment  of  beauty,  that  it  has  been 
taken  for  it.  The  most  perfect  form  to  answer  an  end  is  so 
far  beautiful.  We  feel,  in  seeing  a  noble  building,  which 
rhymes  well,  as  we  do  in  hearing  a  perfect  song,  that  it  is 
spiritually  organic;  that  is,  had  a  necessity,  in  nature,  for 
being. — was  one  of  the  possible  forms  in  the  Divine  mind, 
and  is  now  only  discovered  and  executed  by  the  artist  not 
arbitrarily  composed  by  him. 

And  so  every  genuine  work  of  art  has  as  much  reason  for 
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Deing  as  the  earth  and  the  sun.  The  gayest  charm  of  beauty 
ras  a  root  in  the  constitution  of  things.  The  Iliad  of  Homer, 
the  songs  of  David,  the  odes  of  Pindar,  the  tragedies  of 
<Eschylus,  the  Doric  temples,  the  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  plays 

Shakspeare,  all  and  each  were  made,  not  for  sport,  but  in 
?rave  earnest,  in  tears  and  smiles  of  suffering  and  loving  men. 

Viewed  from  this  point,  the  history  of  Art  becomes  in- 
:elligible,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  studies. 
We  see  how  each  work  of  art  sprang  irresistibly  from  necessity 
md,  moreover,  took  its  form  from  the  broad  hint  of  Nature. 
Beautiful  in  this  wise  is  the  obvious  origin  of  all  the  known 
Drders  of  architecture;  namely,  that  they  were  the  idealising 
}f  the  primitive  abodes  of  each  people.  There  was  no 
tfilfulness  in  the  savages  in  this  perpetuating  of  their  first 
rude  abodes.  The  first  form  in  which  they  built  a  house 

uld  be  the  first  form  of  their  public  and  religious  edifice 
ilso.  This  form  becomes  immediately  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
their  children,  and,  as  more  traditions  cluster  round  it,  is 
imitated  with  more  splendour  in  each  succeeding  generation. 

In  like  manner,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Goethe  that  the 
granite  breaks  into  parallelepipeds,  which  broken  in  two, 

e  part  would  be  an  obelisk;  that  in  Upper  Egypt  the 
.nhabitants  would  naturally  mark  a  memorable  spot  by 
setting  up  so  conspicuous  a  stone.  Again,  he  suggested,  we 
nay  see  in  any  stone  wall,  on  a  fragment  of  rock,  the  pro 
jecting  veins  of  harder  stone,  which  have  resisted  the  action 
}f  frost  and  water  which  has  decomposed  the  rest.  This 
ippearance  certainly  gave  the  hint  of  the  hieroglyphics 
nscribed  on  their  obelisk.  The  amphitheatre  of  the  old 
Romans, — any  one  may  see  its  origin  who  looks  at  the  crowd 
•unning  together  to  see  any  fight,  sickness  or  odd  appearance 
n  the  street.  The  first  comers  gather  round  in  a  circle ;  those 
Behind  stand  on  tiptoe;  and  farther  back  they  climb  on 
:ences  or  window-sills,  and  so  make  a  cup  of  which  the  object 
)f  attention  occupies  the  hollow  area.  The  architect  put 
)enches  in  this,  and  enclosed  the  cup  with  a  wall, — and, 
)ehold  a  coliseum ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  of  many  fine  things  in  the  world, 
—in  the  customs  of  nations,  the  etiquette  of  courts,  the 
institution  of  governments, — the  origin  in  quite  simple  local 
lecessities.  Heraldry,  for  example,  and  the  ceremonies  of  a 
:oronation,  are  a  dignified  repetition  of  the  occurrences  that 
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might  befall  a  dragoon  and  his  footboy.  The  College  of 
Cardinals  were  originally  the  parish  priests  of  Rome.  The 
leaning  towers  originated  from  the  civil  discords  which 
induced  every  lord  to  build  a  tower.  Then  it  became  a  point 
of  family  pride, — and  for  more  pride  the  novelty  of  a  leaning 
tower  was  built. 

This  strict  dependence  of  Art  upon  material  and  ideal 
Nature,  this  adamantine  necessity  which  underlies  it,  has 
made  all  its  past,  and  may  foreshow  its  future  history. 
It  never  was  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  any  community, 
to  call  the  arts  into  being.  They  come  to  serve  his  actual 
wants,  never  to  please  his  fancy.  These  arts  have  their 
origin  always  in  some  enthusiasm,  as  love,  patriotism,  or 
religion.  Who  carved  marble?  The  believing  man,  who 
wished  to  symbolise  their  gods  to  the  waiting  Greeks. 

The  Gothic  cathedrals  were  built  when  the  builder  and  the 
priest  and  the  people  were  overpowered  by  their  faith.  Love 
and  fear  laid  every  stone.  The  Madonnas  of  Raphael  and 
Titian  were  made  to  be  worshipped.  Tragedy  was  instituted 
for  the  like  purpose,  and  the  miracles  of  music:  all  sprang 
out  of  some  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  never  out  of  dilet- 
tanteism  and  holidays.  Now  they  languish,  because  their 
purpose  is  merely  exhibition.  Who  cares,  who  knows  what 
works  of  art  our  Government  have  ordered  to  be  made  for 
the  Capitol?  They  are  a  mere  flourish  to  please  the  eye 
of  persons  who  have  associations  with  books  and  galleries. 
But  in  Greece,  the  Demos  of  Athens  divided  into  political 
factions  upon  the  merits  of  Phidias. 

In  this  country,  at  this  time,  other  interests  than  religion 
and  patriotism  are  predominant,  and  the  arts,  the  daughters 
of  enthusiasm,  do  not  flourish.  The  genuine  offspring  of  GUI 
ruling  passions  we  behold.  Popular  institutions,  the  school 
the  reading-room,  the  telegraph,  the  post-office,  the  exchange 
the  insurance-company,  and  the  immense  harvest  of  econo 
mical  inventions,  are  the  fruit  of  the  equality  and  the  bound 
less  liberty  of  lucrative  callings.  These  are  superficial  wants 
and  their  fruits  are  these  superficial  institutions.  But  a; 
far  as  they  accelerate  the  end  of  political  freedom  anc 
national  education,  they  are  preparing  the  soil  of  man  fo: 
fairer  flowers  and  fruits  in  another  age.  For  beauty,  truth 
and  goodness  are  not  obsolete;  they  spring  eternal  in  thi 
breast  of  man;  they  are  as  indigenous  in  Massachusetts  a 
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n  Tuscany  or  the  Isles  of  Greece.  And  that  Eternal  Spirit, 
arhose  triple  face  they  are,  moulds  from  them  for  ever,  for  his 
-nortal  child,  images  to  remind  him  of  the  Infinite  and 
<7air. 


ELOQUENCE 

IT  is  the  doctrine  of  the  popular  music-masters,  that  whoever 
:an  speak  can  sing.  So,  probably,  every  man  is  eloquent 
)nce  in  his  life.  Our  temperaments  differ  in  capacity  of 
leat,  or,  we  boil  at  different  degrees.  One  man  is  brought 
;o  the  boiling-point  by  the  excitement  of  conversation  in 
;he  parlour.  The  waters,  of  course,  are  not  very  deep.  He 
las  a  two-inch  enthusiasm,  a  patty-pan  ebullition.  Another 
•equires  the  additional  caloric  of  a  multitude,  and  a  public 
debate;  a  third  needs  an  antagonist,  or  a  hot  indignation; 
i  fourth  needs  a  revolution;  and  a  fifth,  nothing  less  than 
;he  grandeur  of  absolute  ideas,  the  splendours  and  shades 
)f  Heaven  and  Hell. 

But  because  every  man  is  an  orator,  how  long  soever  he 
nay  have  been  a  mute,  an  assembly  of  men  is  so  much  more 
msceptible.  The  eloquence  of  one  stimulates  all  the  rest, 
>ome  up  to  the  speaking-point,  and  all  others  to  a  degree 
;hat  makes  them  good  receivers  and  conductors,  and  they 
ivenge  themselves  for  their  enforced  silence  by  increased 
oquacity  on  their  return  to  the  fireside. 

The  plight  of  these  phlegmatic  brains  is  better  than  that 
Df  those  who  prematurely  boil,  and  who  impatiently  break 
jilence  before  their  time.  Our  county  conventions  often 
exhibit  a  small-pot-soon-hot  style  of  eloquence.  We  are 
too  much  reminded  of  a  medical  experiment  where  a  series 
3f  patients  are  taking  nitrous-oxide  gas.  Each  patient,  in 
turn,  exhibits  similar  symptoms — redness  in  the  face,  volu 
bility,  violent  gesticulation,  delirious  attitudes,  occasional 
stamping,  an  alarming  loss  of  perception  of  the  passage  of 
time,  a  selfish  enjoyment  of  his  sensations,  and  loss  of  per 
ception  of  the  sufferings  of  the  audience. 

Plato  says,  that  the  punishment  which  the  wise  suffer, 
who  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  government,  is,  to  live  under 
the  government  of  worse  men;  and  the  like  regret  is  suggested 
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to  all  the  auditors,  as  the  penalty  of  abstaining  to  speak — 
that  they  shall  hear  worse  orators  than  themselves. 

But  this  lust  to  speak  marks  the  universal  feeling  of  the 
energy  of  the  engine,  and  the  curiosity  men  feel  to  touch  the 
springs.  Of  all  the  musical  instruments  on  which  men  play, 
a  popular  assembly  is  that  which  has  the  largest  compass 
and  variety,  and  out  of  which,  by  genius  and  study,  the  most 
wonderful  effects  can  be  drawn.  An  audience  is  not  a  simple 
addition  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it.  Their  sympathy 
gives  them  a  certain  social  organism,  which  fills  each  member, 
in  his  own  degree,  and  most  of  all  the  orator,  as  a  jar  in  a 
battery  is  charged  with  the  whole  electricity  of  the  battery. 
No  one  can  survey  the  face  of  an  excited  assembly,  without 
being  apprised  of  new  opportunity  for  painting  in  fire  human 
thought,  and  being  agitated  to  agitate.  How  many  orators 
sit  mute  there  below !  They  come  to  get  justice  done  to  that 
ear  and  intuition  which  no  Chatham  and  no  Demosthenes 
has  begun  to  satisfy. 

The  Welsh  Triads  say,  "  Many  are  the  friends  of  the 
golden  tongue."  Who  can  wonder  at  the  attractiveness  of 
Parliament,  or  of  Congress,  or  the  bar,  for  our  ambitious 
young  men,  when  the  highest  bribes  of  society  are  at  the  feet 
of  the  successful  orator  ?  He  has  his  audience  at  his  devotion.i 
All  other  fames  must  hush  before  his.  He  is  the  true  poten 
tate  ;  for  they  are  not  kings  who  sit  on  thrones,  but  they  who, 
know  how  to  govern.  The  definitions  of  eloquence  describe 
its  attraction  for  young  men.  Antiphon  the  Rhamnusian, 
one  of  Plutarch's  ten  orators,  advertised  in  Athens,  "  that  he 
would  cure  distempers  of  the  mind  with  words."  No  man 
has  a  prosperity  so  high  or  firm  but  two  or  three  words  can 
dishearten  it.  There  is  no  calamity  which  right  words  will 
not  begin  to  redress.  Isocrates  described  his  art  as  "  the 
power  of  magnifying  what  was  small  and  diminishing  what 
was  great," — an  acute  but  partial  definition.  Among  the 
Spartans,  the  art  assumed  a  Spartan  shape,  namely,  of  the 
sharpest  weapon.  Socrates  says:  "If  any  one  wishes  tc 
converse  with  the  meanest  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  will  at 
first  find  him  despicable  in  conversation;  but,  when  a  proper 
opportunity  offers,  this  same  person,  like  a  skilful  jaculator. 
will  hurl  a  sentence  worthy  of  attention,  short  and  contorted, 
so  that  he  who  converses  with  him  will  appear  to  be  in  nc 
respect  superior  to  a  boy."  Plato's  definition  of  rhetoric  is. 
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'  the  art  of  ruling  the  minds  of  men."  The  Koran  says, 
'  A  mountain  may  change  its  place,  but  a  man  will  not  change 
lis  disposition;  "  yet  the  end  of  eloquence  is, — is  it  not? — 
o  alter  in  a  pair  of  hours,  perhaps  in  a  half-hour's  discourse, 
he  convictions  and  habits  of  years.  Young  men,  too,  are 
ager  to  enjoy  this  sense  of  added  power  and  enlarged 
ympathetic  existence.  The  orator  sees  himself  the  organ 
a  multitude,  and  concentrating  their  valours  and  powers — 

"  But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
Blush'd  in  my  face." 

?hat  which  he  wishes,  that  which  eloquence  ought  to  reach, 
5,  not  a  particular  skill  in  telling  a  story,  or  neatly  summing 
ip  evidence,  or  arguing  logically,  or  dexterously  addressing 
he  prejudice  of  the  company, — no,  but  a  taking  sovereign 
lossession  of  the  audience.  Him  we  call  an  artist,  who  shall 
ilay  on  an  assembly  of  men  as  a  master  on  the  keys  of  the 
»iano, — who,  seeing  the  people  furious,  shall  soften  and 
ompose  them,  shall  draw  them,  when  he  will,  to  laughter 
,nd  to  tears.  Bring  him  to  his  audience,  and,  be  they  who 
hey  may, — coarse  or  refined,  pleased  or  displeased,  sulky 
T  savage,  with  their  opinions  in  the  keeping  of  a  confessor, 
>r  with  their  opinions  in  their  bank-safes, — he  will  have  them 
•leased  and  humoured  as  he  chooses;  and  they  shall  carry 
.nd  execute  that  which  he  bids  them. 

This  is  that  despotism  which  poets  have  celebrated  in  the 
:  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  whose  music  drew  like  the  power 
•f  gravitation, — drew  soldiers  and  priests,  traders  and  f casters 
/omen  and  boys,  rats  and  mice;  or  that  of  the  minstrel  of 
leudon,  who  made  the  pall-bears  dance  around  the  bier. 
Iris  is  a  power  of  many  degrees,  and  requiring  in  the  orator 
,  great  range  of  faculty  and  experience,  requiring  a  large 
omposite  man,  such  as  Nature  rarely  organises;  so  that, 
n  our  experience,  we  are  forced  to  gather  up  the  figure  in 
ragments,  here  one  talent,  and  there  another. 

The  audience  is  a  constant  metre  of  the  orator.  There  are 
aany  audiences  in  every  public  assembly,  each  one  of  which 
ules  in  turn.  If  anything  comic  and  coarse  is  spoken,  you 
hall  see  the  emergence  of  the  boys  and  rowdies,  so  loud  and 
ivacious  that  you  might  think  the  house  was  filled  with 
hem.  If  new  topics  are  started,  graver  and  higher,  these 
oisters  recede;  a  more  chaste  and  wise  attention  takes 
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place.  You  would  think  the  boys  slept,  and  that  the  men 
have  any  degree  of  profoundness.  If  the  speaker  utter  a 
noble  sentiment,  the  attention  deepens,  a  new  and  highest 
audience  now  listens,  and  the  audiences  of  the  fun  and  of  facts 
and  of  the  understanding  are  all  silenced  and  awed.  There 
is  also  something  excellent  in  every  audience, — the  capacity 
of  virtue.  They  are  ready  to  be  beatified.  They  know  so 
much  more  than  the  orator, — and  are  so  just!  There  is  a 
tablet  there  for  every  line  he  can  inscribe,  though  he  should 
mount  to  the  highest  levels.  Humble  persons  are  conscious 
of  new  illumination;  narrow  brows  expand  with  enlargec 
affections;  delicate  spirits,  long  unknown  to  themselves 
masked  and  muffled  in  coarsest  fortunes,  who  now  hear  their 
own  native  language  for  the  first  time,  and  leap  to  hear  it 
But  all  these  several  audiences,  each  above  each,  which 
successively  appear  to  greet  the  variety  of  style  and  topic, 
are  really  composed  out  of  the  same  persons;  nay,  some 
times  the  same  individual  will  take  active  part  in  them  all, 
in  turn. 

This  range  of  many  powers  in  the  consummate  speaker, 
and  of  many  audiences  in  one  assembly,  leads  us  to  consider 
the  successive  stages  of  oratory. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  lowest  of  the  qualities  of  an  orator,  but 
it  is,  on  so  many  occasions,  of  chief  importance,  a  certain 
robust  and  radiant  physical  health;  or, — shall  I  say? — great 
volumes  of  animal  heat.  When  each  auditor  feels  himself 
to  make  too  large  a  part  of  the  assembly,  and  shudders  with 
cold  at  the  thinness  of  the  morning  audience,  and  with  fear 
lest  all  will  heavily  fail  through  one  bad  speech,  mere  energy 
and  mellowness  are  then  inestimable.  Wisdom  and  learning 
would  be  harsh  and  unwelcome,  compared  with  a  substantial 
cordial  man,  made  of  milk,  as  we  say,  who  is  a  house-warmer, 
with  his  obvious  honesty  and  good  meaning,  and  a  hue-and- 
cry  style  of  harangue,  which  inundates  the  assembly  with  a 
flood  of  animal  spirits,  and  makes  all  safe  and  secure,  so  that 
any  and  every  sort  of  good  speaking  becomes  at  once 
practicable.  I  do  not  rate  this  animal  eloquence  very  highly; 
and  yet,  as  we  must  be  fed  and  warmed  before  we  can  do  any 
work  well, — even  the  best, — so  is  this  semi-animal  exuberance, 
like  a  good  stove,  of  the  first  necessity  in  a  cold  house. 

Climate  has  much  to  do  with  it, — climate  and  race.     Set 
a  New-Englander  to  describe  any  accident  which  happened 
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n  his  presence.  What  hesitation  and  reserve  in  his  narrative ! 
ie  tells  with  difficulty  some  particulars,  and  gets  as  fast  as 
ic  can  to  the  result,  and,  though  he  cannot  describe,  hopes 
o  suggest  the  whole  scene.  Now  listen  to  a  poor  Irish- 
l/oman  recounting  some  experience  of  hers.  Her  speech 
j'ows  like  a  river,  —  so  unconsidered,  so  humorous,  so 
>athetic,  such  justice  done  to  all  the  parts!  It  is  a  true 
ransubstantiation, — the  fact  converted  into  speech,  all 
/arm  and  coloured  and  alive,  as  it  fell  out.  Our  Southern 
>eople  are  almost  all  speakers,  and  have  every  advantage  over 
he  New  England  people,  whose  climate  is  so  cold  that,  'tis 
aid,  we  do  not  like  to  open  our  mouths  very  wide.  But 
either  can  the  Southerner  in  the  United  States,  nor  the 
rish,  compare  with  the  lively  inhabitant  of  the  south  of 
urope.  The  traveller  in  Sicily  needs  no  gayer  melodramatic 
xhibition  than  the  table  d'hote  of  his  inn  will  afford  him  in 
le  conversation  of  the  joyous  guests.  They  mimic  the  voice 
nd  manner  of  the  person  they  describe;  they  crow,  squeal, 
iss,  cackle,  bark,  and  scream  like  mad,  and,  were  it  only  by 
le  physical  strength  exerted  in  telling  the  story,  keep  the 
ible  in  unbounded  excitement.  But  in  every  constitution 
)me  large  degree  of  animal  vigour  is  necessary  as  material 
mndation  for  the  higher  qualities  of  the  art. 
But  eloquence  must  be  attractive,  or  it  is  none.  The 
irtue  of  books  is,  to  be  readable,  and  of  orators,  to  be 
iteresting;  and  this  is  a  gift  of  Nature;  as  Demosthenes, 
le  most  laborious  student  in  that  kind,  signified  his  sense  of 
lis  necessity  when  he  wrote  "  Good  Fortune  "  as  his  motto 
n  his  shield.  As  we  know,  the  power  of  discourse  of  certain 
idividuals  amounts  to  fascination,  though  it  may  have  no 
-sting  effect.  Some  portion  of  this  sugar  must  intermingle. 
he  right  eloquence  needs  no  bell  to  call  the  people  together, 
id  no  constable  to  keep  them.  It  draws  the  children  from 
leir  play,  the  old  from  their  arm-chairs,  the  invalid  from  his 
arm  chamber:  it  holds  the  hearer  fast;  steals  away  his  feet, 
lat  he  shall  not  depart, — his  memory,  that  he  shall  not 
'.member  the  most  pressing  affairs, — his  belief,  that  he  shall 
3t  admit  any  opposing  considerations.  The  pictures  we 
we  of  it  in  semi-barbarous  ages,  when  it  has  some  advantages 
the  simpler  habit  of  the  people,  show  what  it  aims  at.  It 
said  that  the  Khans,  or  story-tellers,  in  Ispahan  and  other 
ties  of  the  East,  attain  a  controlling  power  over  their 
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audience,  keeping  them  for  many  hours  attentive  to  the  most 
fanciful  and  extravagant  adventures.  The  whole  world 
knows  pretty  well  the  style  of  these  improvisators,  and  how 
fascinating  they  are,  in  our  translations  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Scheherezade  tells  these  stories  to  save  her  life,  and 
the  delight  of  young  Europe  and  young  America  in  them 
proves  that  she  fairly  earned  it.  And  who  does  not  remember 
in  childhood  some  white  or  black  or  yellow  Scheherezade, 
who,  by  that  talent  of  telling  endless  feats  of  fairies  and 
magicians,  and  kings  and  queens,  was  more  dear  and  wonder 
ful  to  a  circle  of  children  than  any  orator  in  England  or 
America  is  now?  The  more  indolent  and  imaginative 
complexion  of  the  Eastern  nations  makes  them  much  more 
impressible  by  these  appeals  to  the  fancy. 

These  legends  are  only  exaggerations  of  real  occurrences 
and  every  literature  contains  these  high  compliments  to  the 
art  of  the  orator  and  the  bard,  from  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  down  to  the  Scottish  Glenkindie,  who 

"  Harpit  a  fish  out  o'  saut- water, 

Or  water  out  of  a  stone, 
Or  milk  out  of  a  maiden's  breast 
Who  bairn  had  never  none." 

Homer  specially  delighted  in  drawing  the  same  figure.    For* 
what  is  the  Odyssey  but  a  history  of  the  orator,  in  the  largest 
style,   carried    through   a   series    of   adventures    furnishing 
brilliant  opportunities  to  his  talent  ?     See  with  what  care  and: 
pleasure  the  poet  brings  him  on  the  stage.    Helen  is  pointing 
out  to  Priam,  from  a  tower,  the  different  Grecian  chiefs 
"  The  old  man  asked :  '  Tell  me,  dear  child,  who  is  that  man 
shorter  by  a  head  than  Agamemnon,  yet  he  looks  broadei 
in  his  shoulders  and  breast.     His  arms  lie  on  the  ground 
but  he,  like  a  leader,  walks  about  the  bands  of  the  men.     H< 
seems  to  me  like  a  stately  ram,  who  goes  as  a  master  of  thr 
flock.'    Him  answered  Helen,  daughter  of  Jove:    'This 
the  wise  Ulysses,  son  of  Laertes,  who  was  reared  in  the  stat 
of  craggy  Ithaca,  knowing  all  wiles  and  wise  counsels.'    T< 
her  the  prudent  Antenor  replied  again :  '  0  woman,  you  hav 
spoken  truly.     For  once  the  wise  Ulysses  came  hither  01 
an  embassy,  with  Menelaus,  beloved  by  Mars.     I  receive* 
them,  and  entertained  them  at  my  house.     I  became  ac 
quainted  with  the  genius  and  the  prudent  judgments  of  bott 
When  they  mixed  with  the  assembled  Trojans,  and  stood 
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the  broad  shoulders  of  Menelaus  rose  above  the  other;  but, 
both  sitting,  Ulysses  was  more  majestic.  When  they  con 
versed,  and  interweaved  stories  and  opinions  with  all, 
Menelaus  spoke  succinctly — few  but  very  sweet  words,  since 
ic  was  not  talkative,  nor  superfluous  in  speech,  and  was  the 
younger.  But  when  the  wise  Ulysses  arose,  and  stood,  and 
ooked  down,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  neither  moved 
lis  sceptre  backward  nor  forward,  but  held  it  still,  like  an 
iwkward  person,  you  would  say  it  was  some  angry  or  foolish 
nan ;  but  when  he  sent  his  great  voice  forth  out  of  his  breast, 
ind  his  words  fell  like  the  winter  snows,  not  then  would 
tny  mortal  contend  with  Ulysses;  and  we,  beholding, 
vondered  not  afterwards  so  much  at  his  aspect.'  " 1  Thus 
ic  does  not  fail  to  arm  Ulysses  at  first  with  this  power  of 
>vercoming  all  opposition  by  the  blandishments  of  speech. 
Autarch  tells  us  that  Thucydides,  when  Archidamus,  king 
>f  Sparta,  asked  him  which  was  the  best  wrestler,  Pericles  or 
ie,  replied,  "  When  I  throw  him,  he  says  he  was  never  down, 
nd  he  persuades  the  very  spectators  to  believe  him." 
'hilip  of  Macedon  said  of  Demosthenes,  on  hearing  the 
eport  of  one  of  his  orations,  "  Had  I  been  there,  he  would 
ave  persuaded  me  to  take  up  arms  against  myself;  "  and 
barren  Hastings  said  of  Burke's  speech  on  his  impeachment, 

As  I  listened  to  the  orator,  I  felt  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
s  if  I  were  the  most  culpable  being  on  earth." 

In  these  examples  higher  qualities  have  already  entered; 
ut  the  power  of  detaining  the  ear  by  pleasing  speech,  and 
ddressing  the  fancy  and  imagination,  often  exists  without 
igher  merits.  Thus  separated,  as  this  fascination  of  dis- 
Durse  aims  only  at  amusement,  though  it  be  decisive  in  its 
lomentary  effect,  it  is  yet  a  juggle,  and  of  no  lasting  power. 
t  is  heard  like  a  band  of  music  passing  through  the  streets, 
rhich  converts  all  the  passengers  into  poets,  but  is  forgotten 
3  soon  as  it  has  turned  the  next  corner;  and,  unless  this 
iled  tongue  could,  in  Oriental  phrase,  lick  the  sun  and  moon 
way,  it  must  take  its  place  with  opium  and  brandy.  I  know 
o  remedy  against  it  but  cotton-wool,  or  the  wax  which 
lysses  stuffed  into  the  ears  of  his  sailors  to  pass  the  Sirens 
ifely. 

There  are  all  degrees  of  power,  and  the  least  are  interesting, 
at  they  must  not  be  confounded.     There  is  the  glib  tongue 
1  Iliad,  iii.  191. 
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and  cool  self-possession  of  the  salesman  in  a  large  shop, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  overpower  the  prudence  and  resolu 
tion  of  housekeepers  of  both  sexes.  There  is  a  petty  lawyer's 
fluency,  which  is  sufficiently  impressive  to  him  who  is  devoid 
of  that  talent,  though  it  be,  in  so  many  cases,  nothing  more 
than  a  facility  of  expressing  with  accuracy  and  speed  what 
everybody  thinks  and  says  more  slowly,  without  new  infor 
mation,  or  precision  of  thought, — but  the  same  thing,  neither 
less  nor  more.  It  requires  no  special  insight  to  edit  one  of 
our  country  newspapers.  Yet  whoever  can  say  off  currently, 
sentence  by  sentence,  matter  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
what  is  there  printed,  will  be  very  impressive  to  our  easily- 
pleased  population.  These  talkers  are  of  that  class  who 
prosper,  like  the  celebrated  schoolmaster,  by  being  only  one 
lesson  ahead  of  the  pupil.  Add  a  little  sarcasm,  and  prompt 
allusion  to  passing  occurrences,  and  you  have  the  mis 
chievous  member  of  Congress.  A  spice  of  malice,  a  ruffian 
touch  in  his  rhetoric,  will  do  him  no  harm  with  his  audience. 
These  accomplishments  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  only  a 
degree  higher  than  the  coaxing  of  the  auctioneer,  or  the 
vituperative  style  well  described  in  the  street-word  "  jawing." 
These  kinds  of  public  and  private  speaking  have  their  usej 
and  convenience  to  the  practitioners;  but  we  may  say  of 
such  collectively,  that  the  habit  of  oratory  is  apt  to  disqualify: 
them  for  eloquence. 

One  of  our  statesmen  said,  "The  curse  of  this  country  is 
eloquent  men."  And  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  uneasiness 
sometimes  manifested  by  trained  statesmen,  with  large 
experience  of  public  affairs,  when  they  observe  the  dispro 
portionate  advantage  suddenly  given  to  oratory  over  the 
most  solid  and  accumulated  public  service.  In  a  Senate  or 
other  business  committee,  the  solid  result  depends  on  a  few 
men  with  working  talent.  They  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
facts  before  them,  to  put  things  into  a  practical  shape,  anc 
they  value  men  only  as  they  can  forward  the  work.  But  £ 
new  man  comes  there,  who  has  no  capacity  for  helping  their 
at  all,  is  insignificant,  and  nobody  in  the  committee,  but  ha; 
a  talent  for  speaking.  In  the  debate  with  open  doors,  thi; 
precious  person  makes  a  speech,  which  is  printed,  and  reac 
all  over  the  Union,  and  he  at  once  becomes  famous,  and  take: 
the  lead  in  the  public  mind  over  all  these  executive  men 
who,  of  course,  are  full  of  indignation  to  find  one  who  ha 
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no  tact  or  skill,  and  knows  he  has  none,  put  over  them  by 
means  of  this  talking-power  which  they  despise. 

Leaving  behind  us  these  pretensions,  better  or  worse,  to- 
come  a  little  nearer  to  the  verity, — eloquence  is  attractive 
as  an  example  of  the  magic  of  personal  ascendency, — a  total 
and  resultant  power,  rare,  because  it  requires  a  rich  coinci 
dence  of  powers,  intellect,  will,  sympathy,  organs,  and,  over 
all,  good  fortune  in  the  cause.  We  have  a  half-belief  that 
the  person  is  possible  who  can  counterpoise  all  other  persons. 
We  believe  that  there  may  be  a  man  who  is  a  match  for 
events, — one  who  never  found  his  match, — against  whom 
other  men  being  dashed  are  broken, — one  of  inexhaustible 
personal  resources,  who  can  give  you  any  odds  and  beat  you. 
What  we  really  wish  for  is  a  mind  equal  to  any  exigency. 
You  are  safe  in  your  rural  district,  or  in  the  city,  in  broad 
daylight,  amidst  the  police,  and  under  the  eyes  of  a  hundred 
thousand  people.  But  how  is  it  on  the  Atlantic,  in  a  storm, 
— do  you  understand  how  to  infuse  your  reason  into  men 
disabled  by  terror,  and  to  bring  yourself  off  safe  then  ? — how 
among  thieves,  or  among  an  infuriated  populace,  or  among 
cannibals  ?  Face  to  face  with  a  highwayman  who  has  every 
temptation  and  opportunity  for  violence  and  plunder,  can 
you  bring  yourself  off  safe  by  your  wit,  exercised  through 
speech? — a  problem  easy  enough  to  Caesar  or  Napoleon. 
Whenever  a  man  of  that  stamp  arrives,  the  highwayman  has 
found  a  master.  What  a  difference  between  men  in  power 
of  face !  A  man  succeeds  because  he  has  more  power  of  eye 
than  another,  and  so  coaxes  or  confounds  him.  The  news 
papers,  every  week,  report  the  adventures  of  some  impudent 
swindler,  who,  by  steadiness  of  carriage,  duped  those  who 
should  have  known  better.  Yet  any  swindlers  we  have 
known  are  novices  and  bunglers,  as  is  attested  by  their  ill 
name.  A  greater  power  of  face  would  accomplish  anything,, 
and,  with  the  rest  of  their  takings,  take  away  the  bad  name. 
A  greater  power  of  carrying  the  thing  loftily,  and  with  perfect 
assurance,  would  confound  merchant,  banker,  judge,  men  of 
influence  and  power, — poet  and  president, — and  might  head 
any  party,  unseat  any  sovereign,  and  abrogate  any  constitu 
tion  in  Europe  and  America.  It  was  said  that  a  man  has  at 
one  step  attained  vast  power  who  has  renounced  his  moral 
sentiment,  and  settled  it  with  himself  that  he  will  no  longer 
stick  at  anything.  It  was  said  of  Sir  William  Pepperel,  one 
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of  the  worthies  of  New  England,  that,  "  put  him  where  you 
might,  he  commanded,  and  saw  what  he  willed  come  to  pass." 
Julius  Caesar  said  to  Metellus  when  that  tribune  interfered  to 
hinder  him  from  entering  the  Roman  treasury,  "  Young  man, 
it  is  easier  for  me  to  put  you  to  death  than  to  say  that  I 
will;  "  and  the  youth  yielded.  In  earlier  days,  he  was  taken 
by  pirates.  What  then?  He  threw  himself  into  their  ship, 
established  the  most  extraordinary  intimacies,  told  them 
stories,  declaimed  to  them;  if  they  did  not  applaud  his 
speeches,  he  threatened  them  with  hanging, — which  he  per 
formed  afterwards, — and,  in  a  short  time,  was  master  of  all 
on  board.  A  man  this  is  who  cannot  be  disconcerted,  and  so 
can  never  play  his  last  card,  but  has  a  reserve  of  power  when 
he  has  hit  his  mark.  With  a  serene  face,  he  subverts  a 
kingdom.  What  is  told  of  him  is  miraculous ;  it  affects  men 
so.  The  confidence  of  men  in  him  is  lavish,  and  he  changes 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  histories,  poems,  and  new  philo 
sophies  arise  to  account  for  him.  A  supreme  commander 
over  all  his  passions  and  affections;  but  the  secret  of  his 
ruling  is  higher  than  that.  It  is  the  power  of  Nature  running 
without  impediment  from  the  brain  and  will  into  the  hands. 
Men  and  women  are  his  game.  Where  they  are,  he  cannot 
be  without  resource.  "  Whoso  can  speak  well,"  said  Luther, 
"  is  a  man."  It  was  men  of  this  stamp  that  the  Grecian 
States  used  to  ask  of  Sparta  for  generals.  They  did  not  send 
to  Lacedaemon  for  troops,  but  they  said,  "  Send  us  a  com 
mander;  "  and  Pausanias,  or  Gylippus,  or  Brasidas,  or  Agis,; 
was  despatched  by  the  Ephors. 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  this  overpowering  personality  by 
these  examples  of  soldiers  and  kings;  but  there  are  men  of 
the  most  peaceful  way  of  life,  and  peaceful  principle,  who  are 
felt,  wherever  they  go,  as  sensibly  as  a  July  sun  or  a  Decem 
ber  frost, — men  who,  if  they  speak,  are  heard,  though  they 
speak  in  a  whisper, — who,  when  they  act,  act  effectually, 
and  what  they  do  is  imitated;  and  these  examples  may  be 
found  on  very  humble  platforms,  as  well  as  on  high  ones. 

In  old  countries,  a  high-money  value  is  set  on  the  services 
of  men  who  have  achieved  a  personal  distinction.  He  who 
has  points  to  carry  must  hire,  not  a  skilful  attorney,  but  a 
commanding  person.  A  barrister  in  England  is  reputed  to 
have  made  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in 
representing  the  claims  of  railroad  companies  before  com- 
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mittees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  clients  pay  not  so 
much  for  legal  as  for  manly  accomplishments, — for  courage, 
conduct,  and  a  commanding  social  position,  which  enable 
him  to  make  their  claims  heard  and  respected. 

I  know  very  well  that,  among  our  cool  and  calculating 
eople,  where  every  man  mounts  guard  over  himself,  where 
leats  and  panics  and  abandonments  are  quite  out  of  the 
ystem,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  scepticism  as  to  extraordinary 
nfluence.  To  talk  of  an  overpowering  mind  rouses  the  same 
ealousy  and  defiance  which  one  may  observe  round  a  table 
vhere  anybody  is  recounting  the  marvellous  anecdotes  of 
nesmerism.  Each  auditor  puts  a  final  stroke  to  the  dis- 
ourse  by  exclaiming,  "  Can  he  mesmerise  me  ?  "  So  each 
nan  inquires  if  any  orator  can  change  his  convictions. 

But  does  any  one  suppose  himself  to  be  quite  impregnable  ? 
Does  he  think  that  not  possibly  a  man  may  come  to  him  who 
hall  persuade  him  out  of  his  most  settled  determination? — 
or  example,  good  sedate  citizen  as  he  is,  to  make  a  fanatic 
f  him, — or,  if  he  is  penurious,  to  squander  money  for  some 
>urpose  he  now  least  thinks  of, — or,  if  he  is  a  prudent,  indus- 
rious  person,  to  forsake  his  work,  and  give  days  and  weeks 

0  a  new  interest?     No,  he  defies  any  one,  every  one.     Ah  I 
ic  is  thinking  of  resistance,  and  of  a  different  turn  from  his 
>wn.     But  what  if  one  should  come  of  the  same  turn  of  mind 
,s  his  own,  and  who  sees  much  farther  on  his  own  way  than 
.e?     A  man  who  has  tastes  like  mine,  but  in  greater  power, 
rill  rule  me  any  day,  and  make  me  love  my  ruler. 

Thus  it  is  not  powers  of  speech  that  we  primarily  consider 
inder  this  word  eloquence,  but  the  power  that,  being  present, 
ives  them  their  perfection,  and,  being  absent,  leaves  them 

merely  superficial  value.  Eloquence  is  the  appropriate 
rgan  of  the  highest  personal  energy.  Personal  ascendency 
lay  exist  with  or  without  adequate  talent  for  its  expression, 
t  is  as  surely  felt  as  a  mountain  or  a  planet;  but  when  it  is 
caponed  with  a  power  of  speech,  it  seems  first  to  become 
ruly  human,  works  actively  in  all  directions,  and  supplies 
lie  imagination  with  fine  materials. 

1  This  circumstance  enters  into  every  consideration  of  the 
I  ower  of  orators,  and  is  the  key  to  all  their  effects.     In  the 
jssembly,  you  shall  find  the  orator  and  the  audience  in 

erpetual    balance;     and    the    predominance    of    either    is 
idicated  by  the  choice  of  topic.     If  the  talents  for  speaking 
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exist,  but  not  the  strong  personality,  then  there  are  good 
speakers  who  perfectly  receive  and  express  the  will  of  the 
audience,  and  the  commonest  populace  is  flattered  by  hearing 
its  low  mind  returned  to  it  with  every  ornament  which  happy 
talent  can  add.  But  if  there  be  personality  in  the  orator, 
the  face  of  things  changes.  The  audience  is  thrown  into  the 
-attitude  of  pupil,  follows  like  a  child  its  preceptor,  and  hears 
what  he  has  to  say.  It  is  as  if,  amidst  the  king's  council  at 
Madrid,  Ximenes  urged  that  an  advantage  might  be  gained 
of  France,  and  Mendoza  that  Flanders  might  be  kept  down 
•and  Columbus,  being  introduced,  was  interrogated  whether 
his  geographical  knowledge  could  aid  the  cabinet,  and  he 
can  say  nothing  to  one  party  or  to  the  other,  but  he  can  show 
how  all  Europe  can  be  diminished  and  reduced  under  the 
king,  by  annexing  to  Spain  a  continent  as  large  as  six  or 
seven  Europes. 

This  balance  between  the  orator  and  the  audience  is 
expressed  in  what  is  called  the  pertinence  of  the  speaker. 
There  is  always  a  rivalry  between  the  orator  and  the  occasion, 
between  the  demands  of  the  hour  and  the  prepossession  of 
the  individual.  The  emergency  wrhich  has  convened  the 
meeting  is  usually  of  more  importance  than  anything  the 
debaters  have  in  their  minds,  and  therefore  becomes  impera 
tive  to  them.  But  if  one  of  them  have  anything  of  command 
ing  necessity  in  his  heart,  how  speedily  he  will  find  vent  for  it, 
and  with  the  applause  of  the  assembly!  This  balance  is 
observed  in  the  privatest  intercourse.  Poor  Tom  never  knew 
the  time  when  the  present  occurrence  was  so  trivial  that  he 
•could  tell  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  without  being  checked 
for  unseasonable  speech;  but  let  Bacon  speak,  and  wise  men 
would  rather  listen,  though  the  revolution  of  kingdoms  was 
on  foot.  I  have  heard  it  reported  of  an  eloquent  preacher, 
whose  voice  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  this  city,  that,  on  occasions 
of  death  or  tragic  disaster,  which  overspread  the  congregation 
with  gloom,  he  ascended  the  pulpit  with  more  than  his  usua. 
alacrity,  and,  turning  to  his  favourite  lessons  of  devout  and 
jubilant  thankfulness, — "  Let  us  praise  the  Lord," — carriec 
audience,  mourners,  and  mourning  along"  with  him,  anc 
swept  away  all  the  impertinence  of  private  sorrow  with  hL( 
hosannas  and  songs  of  praise.  Pepys  says  of  Lord  Clarendor 
(with  whom  "  he  is  mad  in  love  "),  on  his  return  from  a  con 
ference,  "  I  did  never  observe  how  much  easier  a  man  d( 
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>peak  when  he  knows  all  the  company  to  be  below  him,  than 
in  him;  for,  though  he  spoke  indeed  excellent  well,  yet  his 
manner  and  freedom  of  doing  it,  as  if  he  played  with  it,  and 
was  informing  only  all  the  rest  of  the  company,  was  mighty 
pretty.1 

This  rivalry  between  the  orator  and  the  occasion  is  inevit 
able,  and  the  occasion  always  yields  to  the  eminence  of  the 
.peaker;  for  a  great  man  is  the  greatest  of  occasions.  Of 
course,  the  interest  of  the  audience  and  of  the  orator  conspire. 
It  is  well  with  them  only  when  his  influence  is  complete; 
then  only  they  are  well  pleased.  Especially,  he  consults 
his  power  by  making  instead  of  taking  his  theme.  If  he 
should  attempt  to  instruct  the  people  in  that  which  they 
already  know,  he  would  fail;  but,  by  making  them  wise  in 
that  which  he  knows,  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  assembly 
every  moment.  Napoleon's  tactics  of  marching  on  the  angle 
of  an  army,  and  always  presenting  a  superiority  of  numbers, 
is  the  orator's  secret  also. 

The  several  talents  which  the  orator  employs,  the  splendid 
weapons  which  went  to  the  equipment  of  Demosthenes,  of 
.'Eschines,  of  Demades  the  natural  orator,  of  Fox,  of  Pitt,  of 
Patrick  Henry,  of  Adams,  of  Mirabeau,  deserve  a  special 
enumeration.  We  must  not  quite  omit  to  name  the  principal 
pieces. 

The  orator,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  a  substantial  per 
sonality.  Then,  first,  he  must  have  power  of  statement, — 
must  have  the  fact,  and  know  how  to  tell  it.  In  any  knot 
of  men  conversing  on  any  subject,  the  person  who  knows 
most  about  it  will  have  the  ear  of  the  company,  if  he  wishes 
it,  and  lead  the  conversation, — no  matter  what  genius  or 
distinction  other  men  there  present  may  have;  and  in  any 
public  assembly,  him  who  has  the  facts,  and  can  and  will 
state  them,  people  will  listen  to,  though  he  is  otherwise 
ignorant,  though  he  is  hoarse  and  ungraceful,  though  he 
stutters  and  screams. 

In  a  court  of  justice,  the  audience  are  impartial;  they 
really  wish  to  sift  the  statements  and  know  what  the  truth 
is.  And  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  there  usually  leap 
out,  quite  unexpectedly,  three  or  four  stubborn  words  or 
phrases  which  are  the  pith  and  fate  of  the  business,  which 
sink  into  the  ear  of  all  parties,  and  stick  there,  and  determine 
1  Diary,  i.  169. 
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the  cause.  All  the  rest  is  repetition  and  qualifying;  and  the 
court  and  the  county  have  really  come  together  to  arrive 
at  these  three  or  four  memorable  expressions,  which  betrayed 
the  mind  and  meaning  of  somebody. 

In  every  company,  the  man  with  the  fact  is  like  the  guide 
you  hire  to  lead  your  party  up  a  mountain,  or  through 
a  difficult  country.  He  may  not  compare  with  any  of  the 
party  in  mind,  or  breeding,  or  courage,  or  possessions,  but, 
he  is  much  more  important  to  the  present  need  than  any  of 
them.  That  is  what  we  go  to  the  court-house  for — the 
statement  of  the  fact,  and  the  elimination  of  a  general  fact, 
the  real  relation  of  all  the  parties;  and  it  is  the  certainty 
with  which,  indifferently  in  any  affair  that  is  well  handled, 
the  truth  stares  us  in  the  face,  through  all  the  disguises  that 
are  put  upon  it, — a  piece  of  the  well-known  human  life, — 
that  makes  the  interest  of  a  court-room  to  the  intelligent 
spectator. 

I  remember,  long  ago,  being  attracted,  by  the  distinction 
of  the  counsel,  and  the  local  importance  of  the  cause,  into 
the  court-room.     The  prisoner's  counsel  were  the  strongest 
and  cunningest  lawyers  in  the  Commonwealth.     They  drove 
the  attorney  for  the  State  from  corner  to  corner,  taking  his 
reasons  from  under  him,  and  reducing  him  to  silence,  but 
not  to  submission.     When  hard  pressed,  he  revenged  himself, 
in  his  turn,  on  the  judge,  by  requiring  the  court  to  define 
what  salvage  was.     The  court,  thus  pushed,  tried  words,  and 
said  everything  it  could  think  of  to  fill  the  time,  supposing 
cases,  and  describing  duties  of  insurers,  captains,  pilots,  and 
miscellaneous   sea-officers   that   are   or   might   be, — like   a 
schoolmaster  puzzled  by  a  hard  sum,  who  reads  the  context 
with  emphasis.     But  all  this  flood  not  serving  the  cuttle-fish 
to  get  away  in,  the  horrible  shark  of  the  district-attorney 
being  still  there,  grimly  awaiting  with  his  "  The  court  must 
define," — the    poor    court    pleaded    its    inferiority.     The 
superior  court  must  establish  the  law  for  this,  and  it  read 
away  piteously  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  read 
to  those  who  had  no  pity.    The  judge  was  forced  at  last  to 
rule  something,  and  the  lawyers  saved  their  rogue  under  the 
fog  of  a  definition.    The  parts  wrere  so  well  cast  and  dis 
criminated,  that  it  was  an  interesting  game  to  watch.     The 
Government  was  well  enough  represented.     It  was  stupid, 
but  it  had  a  strong  will  and  possession,  and  stood  on  that 
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o  the  last.     The  judge  had  a  task  beyond  his  preparation,, 
ret  his  position  remained  real:    he  was  there  to  represent 

great  reality, — the  justice  of  states,  which  we  could  well 
nough  see  beetling  over  his  head,  and  which  his  trifling  talk 
.owise  affected,  and  did  not  impede,  since  he  was  entirely 
^ell-meaning. 

The  statement  of  the  fact,  however,  sinks  before  the 
tatement  of  the  law,  which  requires  immeasurably  higher 
owers,  and  is  a  rarest  gift,  being  in  all  great  masters  one 
nd  the  same  thing, — in  lawyers,  nothing  technical,  but 
Iways  some  piece  of  common  sense,  alike  interesting  to 
lymen  as  to  clerks.  Lord  Mansfield's  merit  is  the  merit 
f  common  sense.  It  is  the  same  quality  we  admire  in 
.ristotle,  Montaigne,  Cervantes,  or  in  Samuel  Johnson, 
r  Franklin.  Its  application  to  law  seems  quite  accidental, 
ach  of  Mansfield's  famous  decisions  contains  a  level  sentence 
r  two,  which  hit  the  mark.  His  sentences  are  not  always 
nished  to  the  eye,  but  are  finished  to  the  mind.  The 
jntences  are  involved,  but  a  solid  proposition  is  set  forth, 

true  distinction  is  drawn.  They  come  from  and  they  go 
)  the  sound  human  understanding;  and  I  read  without 
irprise  that  the  black-letter  lawyers  of  the  day  sneered  at 
is  "  equitable  decisions,"  as  if  they  were  not  also  learned, 
his,  indeed,  is  what  speech  is  for, — to  make  the  statement; 
id  all  that  is  called  eloquence  seems  to  me  of  little  use,  for 
ic  most  part,  to  those  who  have  it,  but  inestimable  to  such 
;  have  something  to  say. 

Next  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  and  its  law  is  method, 
hich  constitutes  the  genius  and  efficiency  of  all  remarkable 
en.  A  crowd  of  men  go  up  to  Faneuil  Hall;  they  are  all 
•etty  well  acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  meeting;  they 
ive  all  read  the  facts  in  the  same  newspapers.  The  orator 
)ssesses  no  information  which  his  hearers  have  not;  yet 
:  teaches  them  to  see  the  thing  with  his  eyes.  By  the  new 
acing,  the  circumstances  acquire  new  solidity  and  worth, 
^ery  fact  gains  consequence  by  his  naming  it,  and  trifles 
;come  important.  His  expressions  fix  themselves  in  men's 
emories,  and  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth.  His  mind  has 
me  new  principle  of  order.  Where  he  looks,  all  things  fly 
to  their  places.  What  will  he  say  next?  Let  this  man 
eak,  and  this  man  only.  By  applying  the  habits  of  a 
gher  style  of  thought  to  the  common  affairs  of  this  world, 
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he  introduces  beauty  and  magnificence  wherever  he  goes 
Such  a  power  was  Burke's,  and  of  this  genius  we  have  ha( 
some  brilliant  examples  in  our  own  political  and  lega 
men. 

Imagery.  The  orator  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  poet 
We  are  such  imaginative  creatures,  that  nothing  so  work 
on  the  human  mind,  barbarous  or  civil,  as  a  trope.  Condens> 
some  daily  experience  into  a  glowing  symbol,  and  an  audienc 
is  electrified.  They  feel  as  if  they  already  possessed  som 
new  right  and  power  over  a  fact,  which  they  can  detach,  an< 
so  completely  master  in  thought.  It  is  a  wonderful  aid  t 
the  memory,  which  carries  away  the  image,  and  never  lose 
at.  A  popular  assembly,  like  the  House  of  Commons,  or  th 
French  Chamber,  or  the  American  Congress,  is  commande< 
by  these  two  powers, — first  by  a  fact,  then  by  skill  of  state 
ment.  Put  the  argument  into  a  concrete  shape,  into  a: 
image, — some  hard  phrase,  round  and  solid  as  a  ball,  whic 
they  can  see  and  handle  and  carry  home  with  them, — an 
the  cause  is  half  won. 

Statement,  method,  imagery,  selection,  tenacity  of  memory 
power  of  dealing  with  facts,  of  illuminating  them,  of  sinkin 
them  by  ridicule  or  by  diversion  of  the  mind,  rapid  generalise 
tion,  humour,  pathos,  are  keys  which  the  orator  holds;  an 
yet  these  fine  gifts  are  not  eloquence,  and  do  often  hinder 
man's  attainment  of  it.  And  if  we  come  to  the  heart  of  th 
mystery,  perhaps  we  should  say  that  the  truly  eloquent  ma 
is  a  sane  man,  with  power  to  communicate  his  sanity.  '. 
you  arm  the  man  with  the  extraordinary  weapons  of  this  ar 
give  him  a  grasp  of  facts,  learning,  quick  fancy,  sarcasn 
splendid  allusion,  interminable  illustration, — all  these  talent 
so  potent  and  charming,  have  an  equal  power  to  ensnare  an 
mislead  the  audience  and  the  orator.  His  talents  are  tc 
much  for  him,  his  horses  run  away  with  him;  and  peop 
always  perceive  whether  you  drive,  or  whether  the  horsi 
take  the  bits  in  their  teeth  and  run.  But  these  talents  a: 
quite  something  else  when  they  are  subordinated  and  sen 
him;  and  we  go  to  Washington,  or  to  Westminster  Hall,  < 
might  well  go  round  the  world,  to  see  a  man  who  drives,  ar 
is  not  run  away  with, — a  man  who,  in  prosecuting  gre; 
•designs,  has  an  absolute  command  of  the  means  of  r 
presenting  his  ideas,  and  uses  them  only  to  express  thes 
placing  facts,  placing  men;  amid  the  inconceivable  levity 
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iman  beings,  never  for  an  instant  warped  from  his  erectness. 
acre  is  for  every  man  a  statement  possible  of  that  truth 
hich  he  is  most  unwilling  to  receive, — a  statement  possible, 
broad  and  so  pungent  that  he  cannot  get  away  from  it,  but 
ust  either  bend  to  it  or  die  of  it.  Else  there  would  be  no 
ch  word  as  eloquence,  which  means  this.  The  listener 
,nnot  hide  from  himself  that  something  has  been  shown 
m,  and  the  whole  world,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  see;  and, 
he  cannot  dispose  of  it,  it  disposes  of  him.  The  history  of 
iblic  men  and  affairs  in  America  will  readily  furnish  tragic 
amples  of  this  fatal  force. 

For  the  triumphs  of  the  art  somewhat  more  must  still  be 
quired,  namely,  a  reinforcing  of  man  from  events,  so  as  to 
ve  the  double  force  of  reason  and  destiny.  In  transcendent 
oquence  there  was  ever  some  crisis  in  affairs,  such  as  could 
:eply  engage  the  man  to  the  cause  he  pleads,  and  draw  all 
is  wide  power  to  a  point.  For  the  explosions  and  eruptions, 
ere  must  be  accumulations  of  heat  somewhere,  beds  of 
nited  anthracite  at  the  centre.  And  in  cases  where  pro- 
und  conviction  has  been  wrought,  the  eloquent  man  is  he 
10  is  no  beautiful  speaker,  but  who  is  inwardly  drunk 
th  a  certain  belief.  It  agitates  and  tears  him,  and  perhaps 
most  bereaves  him  of  the  power  of  articulation.  Then  it 
shes  from  him  as  in  short,  abrupt  screams,  in  torrents  of 
eaning.  The  possession  the  subject  has  of  his  mind  is  so 
tire,  that  it  insures  an  order  of  expression  which  is  the  order 
Nature  itself,  and  so  the  order  of  greatest  force,  and 
dmitable  by  any  art.  And  the  main  distinction  between 
im  and  other  well-graced  actors  is  the  conviction,  com- 
lunicated  by  every  word,  that  his  mind  is  contemplating 
whole,  and  inflamed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  whole; 
nd  that  the  words  and  sentences  uttered  by  him,  however 
dmirable,  fall  from  him  as  unregarded  parts  of  that  terrible 
'hole  which  he  sees,  and  which  he  means  that  you  shall  see. 
.dd  to  this  concentration  a  certain  regnant  calmness,  which, 
i  all  the  tumult,  never  utters  a  premature  syllable,  but  keeps 
ic  secret  of  its  means  and  method;  and  the  orator  stands 
efore  the  people  as  a  demoniacal  power  to  whose  miracles 
ley  have  no  key.  This  terrible  earnestness  makes  good  the 
ncient  superstition  of  the  hunter,  that  the  bullet  will  hit  its 
lark  which  is  first  dipped  in  the  marksman's  blood. 
Eloquence  must  be  grounded  on  the  plainest  narrative. 
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Afterwards,  it  may  warm  itself  until  it  exhales  symbols  c 
every  kind  and  colour,  speaks  only  through  the  most  poeti 
forms ;  but,  first  and  last,  it  must  still  be  at  bottom  a  biblia 
statement  of  fact.  The  orator  is  thereby  an  orator,  tha 
he  keeps  his  feet  ever  on  a  fact.  Thus  only  is  he  invincible 
No  gifts,  no  graces,  no  power  of  wit  or  learning  or  illustratior 
will  make  any  amends  for  want  of  this.  All  audiences  ar 
just  to  this  point.  Fame  of  voice  or  of  rhetoric  will  carr 
people  a  few  times  to  hear  a  speaker;  but  they  soon  begin  t 
ask,  "  What  is  he  driving  at?  "  and  if  this  man  does  no 
stand  for  anything,  he  will  be  deserted.  A  good  upholde 
of  anything  which  they  believe,  a  fact-speaker  of  any  kind 
they  will  long  follow;  but  a  pause  in  the  speaker's  ow: 
character  is  very  properly  a  loss  of  attraction.  The  preache 
enumerates  his  classes  of  men,  and  I  do  not  find  my  plac 
therein;  I  suspect,  then,  that  no  man  does.  Everything  i 
my  cousin;  and  whilst  he  speaks  things,  I  feel  that  he  i 
touching  some  of  my  relations,  and  I  am  uneasy;  but  whils 
he  deals  in  words,  we  are  released  from  attention.  If  yor 
would  lift  me,  you  must  be  on  higher  ground.  If  you  woult 
liberate  me,  you  must  be  free.  If  you  would  correct  m; 
false  view  of  facts, — hold  up  to  me  the  same  facts  in  th 
true  order  of  thought,  and  I  cannot  go  back  from  the  ne\ 
conviction. 

The  power  of  Chatham,  of  Pericles,  of  Luther,  rested  or 
this  strength  of  character,  which,  because  it  did  not  an< 
could  not  fear  anybody,  made  nothing  of  their  antagonists, 
and  became  sometimes  exquisitely  provoking  and  sometime 
terrific  to  these. 

We  are  slenderly  furnished  with  anecdotes  of  these  men 
nor  can  we  help  ourselves  by  those  heavy  books  in  whic] 
their  discourses  are  reported.  Some  of  them  were  writers 
like  Burke;  but  most  of  them  were  not,  and  no  record  at  al 
adequate  to  their  fame  remains.  Besides,  what  is  best  i 
lost, — the  fiery  life  of  the  moment.  But  the  conditions  fo 
eloquence  always  exist.  It  is  always  dying  out  of  famou 
places,  and  appearing  in  corners.  Wherever  the  polaritie 
meet,  wherever  the  fresh  moral  sentiment,  the  instinct  o 
freedom  and  duty,  come  in  direct  opposition  to  fossil  con 
servatism  and  the  thirst  of  gain,  the  spark  will  pass.  Thi 
resistance  to  slavery  in  this  country  has  been  a  fruitfu 
nursery  of  orators.  The  natural  connection  by  which  i 
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:w  to  itself  a  train  of  moral  reforms,  and  the  slight  yet 

ftcient  party  organisation  it  offered,  reinforced  the  city 

,h  new  blood  from  the  woods  and  mountains.     Wild  men, 

hn  Baptists,  Hermit  Peters,  John  Knoxes,  utter  the  savage 

timent  of  Nature  in  the  heart  of  commercial  capitals. 

ey  send  us  every  year  some  piece  of  aboriginal  strength, 

me  tough  oak-stick  of  a  man  who  is  not  to  be  silenced  or 

ulted  or  intimidated  by  a  mob,  because  he  is  more  mob 

an  they, — one  who  mobs  the  mob, — some  sturdy  country- 

an,  on  whom  neither  money,  nor  politeness,  nor  hard  words, 

eggs,  nor  blows,  nor  brickbats,  make  any  impression. 

is  fit  to  meet  the  bar-room  wits  and  bullies;  he  is  a  wit 
d  a  bully  himself,  and  something  more :  he  is  a  graduate  of 
e  plough,  and  the  stub-hoe,  and  the  bushwhacker;  knows 

the  secrets  of  swamp  and  snow-bank,  and  has  nothing 
learn  of  labour,  or  poverty,  or  the  rough  of  farming.  His 
rd  head  went  through,  in  childhood,  the  drill  of  Calvinism, 
th  text  and  mortification,  so  that  he  stands  in  the  New 
.gland  assembly  a  purer  bit  of  New  England  than  any,  and 
ags  his  sarcasms  right  and  left.  He  has  not  only  the 
cuments  in  his  pocket  to  answer  all  cavils,  and  to  prove  all 

positions,  but  he  has  the  eternal  reason  in  his  head.  This 
in  scornfully  renounces  your  civil  organisations, — county, 

city,  or  governor,  or  army, — is  his  own  navy  and  artillery, 
dge  and  jury,  legislature  and  executive.  He  has  learned 

lessons  in  a  bitter  school.  Yet,  if  the  pupil  be  of  a  texture 
bear  it,  the  best  university  that  can  be  recommended  to  a 
in  of  ideas  is  the  gauntlet  of  the  mobs. 
He  who  will  train  himself  to  mastery  in  this  science  of 
rsuasion  must  lay  the  emphasis  of  education,  not  on 
pular  arts,  but  on  character  and  insight.  Let  him  see  that 
5  speech  is  not  differenced  from  action;  that,  when  he  has 
oken,  he  has  not  done  nothing,  nor  done  wrong,  but  has 
iared  his  own  skirts,  has  engaged  himself  to  wholesome 
ertion.  Let  him  look  on  opposition  as  opportunity.  He 
nnot  be  defeated  or  put  down.  There  is  a  principal  of 
surrection  in  him,  an  immortality  of  purpose.  Men  are 
erse  and  hostile,  to  give  value  to  their  suffrages.  It  is  not 
e  people  that  are  in  fault  for  not  being  convinced  but  he 
at  cannot  convince  them.  He  should  mould  them,  armed 

he  is  with  the  reason  and  love  which  are  also  the  core  of 
eir  nature.  He  is  not  to  neutralise  their  opposition,  but 
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he  is  to  convert  them  into  fiery  apostles  and  publishers  < 
the  same  wisdom. 

The  highest  platform  of  eloquence  is  the  moral  sentimen 
It  is  what  is  called  affirmative  truth,  and  has  the  propert 
of  invigorating  the  hearer;  and  it  conveys  a  hint  of  OD 
eternity,  when  he  feels  himself  addressed  on  grounds  whic 
will  remain  when  everything  else  is  taken,  and  which  ha\ 
no  trace  of  time,  or  place,  or  party.  Everything  hostile 
stricken  down  in  the  presence  of  the  sentiments;  the 
majesty  is  felt  by  the  most  obdurate.  It  is  observable  tha 
as  soon  as  one  acts  for  large  masses,  the  moral  element  w) 
and  must  be  allowed  for,  will  and  must  work;  and  the  me 
least  accustomed  to  appeal  to  these  sentiments  invariab 
recall  them  when  they  address  nations.  Napoleon,  eve 
must  accept  and  use  it  as  he  can. 

It  is  only  to  these  simple  strokes  that  the  highest  pow 
belongs, — when  a  weak  human  hand  touches,  point  by  poii 
the  eternal  beams  and  rafters  on  which  the  whole  structu 
of  Nature  and  society  is  laid.  In  this  tossing  sea  of  delusio 
we  feel  with  our  feet  the  adamant;  in  this  dominion 
chance,  we  find  a  principle  of  permanence.  For  I  do  n 
accept  that  definition  of  Isocrates,  that  the  office  of  his  a 
is,  to  make  the  great  small,  and  the  small  great;  but 
esteem  this  to  be  its  perfection, — when  the  orator  se 
through  all  masks  to  the  eternal  scale  of  truth,  in  such  sc 
that  he  can  hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  men  the  fact  of  to-d 
steadily  to  that  standard,  thereby  making  the  great  gres 
and  the  small  small,  which  is  the  true  way  to  astonish  ai 
to  reform  mankind. 

All  the  chief  orators  of  the  world  have  been  grave  me 
relying  on  this  reality.  One  thought  the  philosophers 
Demosthenes 's  own  time  found  running  through  all  1 
orations, — this  namely,  that  "  virtue  secures  its  own  si 
cess."  "  To  stand  on  one's  own  feet "  Heeren  finds  t 
key-note  to  the  discourses  of  Demosthenes,  as  of  Chatham. 

Eloquence,  like  every  other  art,  rests  on  laws  the  m<t 
exact  and  determinate.  It  is  the  best  speech  of  the 
soul.  It  may  well  stand  as  the  exponent  of  all  that  is  grai 
and  immortal  in  the  mind.  If  it  do  not  so  become  an  inst- 
ment,  but  aspires  to  be  somewhat  of  itself,  and  to  glitter 
show,  it  is  false  and  weak.  In  its  right  exercise,  it  is  i 
elastic,  unexhausted  power, — who  has  sounded,  who  Is 
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;timated  it? — expanding  with  the  expansion  of  our  interests 

id  affections.     Its  great  masters,  whilst  they  valued  every 

sip  to  its  attainment,  and  thought  no  pains  too  great  which 

mtributed  in  any  manner  to  further  it; — resembling  the 

rabian  warrior  of  fame,  who  wore  seventeen  weapons  in 

belt,  and  in  personal  combat  used  them  all  occasionally; 

yet  subordinated  all  means;    never  permitted  any  talent 

neither  voice,  rhythm,  poetic  power,  anecdote,  sarcasm — 

appear  for  show;  but  were  grave  men,  who  preferred  their 

;egrity  to  their  talent,  and  esteemed  that  object  for  which 

ey  toiled,  whether  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  or  the 

ws,  or  a  reformation,  or  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press, 

letters,  or  morals,  as  above  the  whole  world,  and  them- 

ves  also. 


DOMESTIC  LIFE 

HE  perfection  of  the  providence  for  childhood  is  easily 
knowledged.  The  care  which  covers  the  seed  of  the  tree 
ider  tough  husks  and  stony  cases  provides  for  the  human 
ant  the  mother's  breast  and  the  father's  house.  The  size 

the  nestler  is  comic,  and  its  tiny  beseeching  weakness  is 
mpensated  perfectly  by  the  happy  patronising  look  of  the 
other,  who  is  a  sort  of  high  reposing  Providence  toward  it. 
'elcome  to  the  parents  the  puny  struggler,  strong  in  his 
eakness,  his  little  arms  more  irresistible  than  the  soldier's, 
s  lips  touched  with  persuasion  which  Chatham  and  Pericles 

manhood  had  not.  His  unaffected  lamentations  when  he 
ts  up  his  voice  on  high,  or,  more  beautiful,  the  sobbing 
lild, — the  face  all  liquid  grief,  as  he  tries  to  swallow  his 
sxation, — soften  all  hearts  to  pity,  and  to  mirthful  and 
imorous  compassion.  The  small  despot  asks  so  little  that 
I  reason  and  all  nature  are  on  his  side.  His  ignorance  is 
ore  charming  than  all  knowledge,  and  his  little  sins  more 
witching  than  any  virtue.  His  flesh  is  angels'  flesh,  all 
ive.  "  Infancy,"  said  Coleridge,  "  presents  body  and  spirit 
'  unity.  The  body  is  all  animated."  All  day,  between  his 
'  ree  or  four  sleeps,  he  coos  like  a  pigeon-house,  sputters,  and 
«urs,  and  puts  on  his  faces  of  importance;  and  when  he 
1  sts,  the  little  Pharisee  fails  not  to  sound  his  trumpet  before 
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him.  By  lamplight  he  delights  in  shadows  on  the  wall;  tn 
daylight,  in  yellow  and  scarlet.  Carry  him  out  of  doors,— 
he  is  overpowered  by  the  light  and  by  the  extent  of  natura 
objects,  and  is  silent.  Then  presently  begins  the  use  of  hi 
fingers,  and  he  studies  power,,  the  lesson  of  his  race.  Firs 
it  appears  in  no  great  harm,  in  architectural  tastes.  Out  o 
blocks,  thread-spools,  cards,  and  checkers,  he  will  build  hi 
pyramid  with  the  gravity  of  Palladio.  With  an  acousti 
apparatus  of  whistle  and  rattle  he  explores  the  laws  of  sound 
But  chiefly,  like  his  senior  countrymen,  the  young  America! 
studies  new  and  speedier  modes  of  transportation.  Mis 
trusting  the  cunning  of  his  small  legs,  he  wishes  to  ride  o 
the  necks  and  shoulders  of  all  flesh.  The  small  enchante 
nothing  can  withstand, — no  seniority  of  age,  no  gravity 
character;  uncles,  grandsires,  grandams,  fall  an  easy  prey 
he  conforms  to  nobody,  all  conform  to  him;  all  caper  an 
make  mouths,  and  babble,  and  chirrup  to  him.  On  th 
strongest  shoulders  he  rides,  and  pulls  the  hair  of  laurellei 
heads. 

"  The  childhood,"  said  Milton,  "  shows  the  man,  as  morn 
ing  shows  the  day."  The  child  realises  to  every  man  his  ow: 
earliest  remembrance,  and  so  supplies  a  defect  in  our  educa 
tion,  or  enables  us  to  live  over  the  unconscious  history  wit 
a  sympathy  so  tender  as  to  be  almost  personal  experience. 

Fast — almost  too  fast  for  the  wistful  curiosity  of  th 
parents,  studious  of  the  witchcraft  of  curls  and  dimples  an 
broken  words — the  little  talker  grows  to  a  boy.  He  walk 
daily  among  wonders:  fire,  light,  darkness,  the  moon,  th 
stars,  the  furniture  of  the  house,  the  red  tin  horse,  th 
domestics,  who  like  rude  foster-mothers  befriend  and  fee 
him,  the  faces  that  claim  his  kisses,  are  all  in  turn  absorbing 
yet  warm,  cheerful,  and  with  good  appetite  the  little  sovereig 
subdues  them  without  knowing  it;  the  new  knowledge 
taken  up  into  the  life  of  to-day  and  becomes  the  means  ( 
more.  The  blowing  rose  is  a  new  event;  the  garden  full  ( 
flowers  is  Eden  over  again  to  the  small  Adam;  the  rain,  t± 
ice,  the  frost,  make  epochs  in  his  life.  What  a  holiday  is  tit 
first  snow  in  which  Twoshoes  can  be  trusted  abroad ! 

What  art  can  paint  or  gild  any  object  in  after-life  wit 
the  glow  which  Nature  gives  to  the  first  baubles  of  childhoo< 
St.  Peter's  cannot  have  the  magical  power  over  us  that  tl 
red  and  gold  covers  of  our  first  picture-book  possessed.  Ho 
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ie  imagination  cleaves  to  the  warm  glories  of  that  tinsel 
/en  now!  What  entertainments  make  every  day  bright 
id  short  for  the  fine  freshman !  The  street  is  old  as  Nature; 
ie  persons  all  have  their  sacredness.  His  imaginative  life 
resses  all  things  in  their  best.  His  fears  adorn  the  dark 
arts  with  poetry.  He  has  heard  of  wild  horses  and  of  bad 
Dys,  and  with  a  pleasing  terror  he  watches  at  his  gate  for 
ie  passing  of  those  varieties  of  each  species.  The  first  ride 
to  the  country,  the  first  bath  in  running  water,  the  first 
me  the  skates  are  put  on,  the  first  game  out  of  doors  in 
oonlight,  the  books  of  the  nursery,  are  new  chapters  of 
y.  The  Arabian  Nights'1  Entertainments,  the  Seven  Cham- 
'ons  of  Christendom,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Pilgrim 's 
rogress, — what  mines  of  thought  and  emotion,  what  a  ward- 
>be  to  dress  the  whole  world  withal,  are  in  this  encyclopaedia 
young  thinking !  And  so  by  beautiful  traits,  which,  with- 
it  art,  yet  seem  the  masterpiece  of  wisdom,  provoking  the 
ve  that  watches  and  educates  him,  the  little  pilgrim  pro- 
cutes  the  journey  through  nature  which  he  has  thus  gaily 
;gun.  He  grows  up  the  ornament  and  joy  of  the  house, 
tiich  rings  to  his  glee,  to  rosy  boyhood. 
The  household  is  the  home  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the 
ild.  The  events  that  occur  therein  are  more  near  and 
fecting  to  us  than  those  which  are  sought  in  senates  and 
ademies.  Domestic  events  are  certainly  our  affair.  What 
e  called  public  events  may  or  may  not  be  ours.  If  a  man 
shes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  real  history  of  the  world, 
th  the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  must  not  go  first  to  the  state- 
use  or  the  court-room.  The  subtle  spirit  of  life  must  be 
light  in  facts  nearer.  It  is  what  is  done  and  suffered 
the  house,  in  the  constitution,  in  the  temperament,  in  the 
rsonal  history,  that  has  the  profoundest  interest  for  us. 
Let  is  better  than  fiction,  if  only  we  could  get  pure  fact. 
)  you  think  any  rhetoric  or  any  romance  would  get  your 
r  from  the  wise  gipsy  who  could  tell  straight  on  the  real 
."tunes  of  the  man,— who  could  reconcile  your  moral 
aracter  and  your  natural  history, — who  could  explain  your 
sfortunes,  your  fevers,  your  debts,  your  temperament, 
ur  habits  of  thought,  your  tastes,  and,  in  every  explana- 
•n,  not  sever  you  from  the  whole,  but  unite  you  to  it?  Is 
not  plain  that  not  in  senates,  or  courts,  or  chambers  of 
mmerce,  but  in  the  dwelling-house  must  the  true  character 
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and  hope  of  the  time  be  consulted?  These  facts  are,  to  be 
sure,  harder  to  read.  It  is  easier  to  count  the  census,  01 
compute  the  square  extent  of  a  territory,  to  criticise  its. 
polity,  books,  art,  than  to  come  to  the  persons  and  dwellings 
of  men,  and  read  their  character  and  hope  in  their  way  o: 
life.  Yet  we  are  always  hovering  round  this  better  divina 
tion.  In  one  form  or  another,  we  are  always  returning  t( 
it.  The  physiognomy  and  phrenology  of  to-day  are  rash  anc 
mechanical  systems  enough,  but  they  rest  on  everlasting 
foundations.  We  are  sure  that  the  sacred  form  of  mar: 
is  not  seen  in  these  whimsical,  pitiful,  and  sinister  mask 
(masks  which  we  wear  and  which  we  meet),  these  bloatee 
and  shrivelled  bodies,  bald  heads,  bead  eyes,  short  winds 
puny  and  precarious  healths,  and  early  deaths.  We  liv 
ruins  amidst  ruins.  The  great  facts  are  the  near  ones.  Th 
account  of  the  body  is  to  be  sought  in  the  mind.  The  histor 
of  your  fortunes  is  written  first  in  your  life. 

Let  us  come,  then,  out  of  the  public  square,  and  ente 
the  domestic  precinct.  Let  us  go  to  the  sitting-room,  th 
table-talk,  and  the  expenditure  of  our  contemporaries 
An  increased  consciousness  of  the  soul,  you  say,  characterise 
the  period.  Let  us  see  if  it  has  not  only  arranged  the  atom 
at  the  circumference,  but  the  atoms  at  the  core.  Does  th 
household  obey  an  idea?  Do  you  see  the  man — his  form 
genius,  and  aspiration — in  his  economy?  Is  that  trans 
lucent,  thorough-lighted?  There  should  be  nothing  con 
founding  and  conventional  in  economy,  but  the  genius  am 
love  of  the  man  so  conspicuously  marked  in  all  his  estate 
that  the  eye  that  knew  him  should  read  his  character  in  hi 
property,  in  his  grounds,  in  his  ornaments,  in  every  expense 
A  man's  money  should  not  follow  the  direction  of  his  neigh 
bour's  money,  but  should  represent  to  him  the  things  h 
would  willingliest  do  with  it.  I  am  not  one  thing  and  m 
expenditure  another.  My  expenditure  is  me.  That  ou 
expenditure  and  our  character  are  twain,  is  the  vice  of  societ} 

We  ask  the  price  of  many  things  in  shops  and  stalls,  bu 
some  things  each  man  buys  without  hesitation,  if  it  wei 
only  letters  at  the  post-office,  conveyance  in  carriages  an 
boats,  tools  for  his  work,  books  that  are  written  to  h: 
condition,  etc.  Let  him  never  buy  anything  else  than  wte 
he  wants,  never  subscribe  at  others'  instance,  never  gi\; 
unwillingly.  Thus,  a  scholar  is  a  literary  foundation.  A 
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is  expense  is  for  Aristotle,  Fabricius,  Erasmus,  and  Petrarchu 
•o  not  ask  him  to  help  with  his  savings  young  drapers  or 
rocers  to  stock  their  shops,  or  eager  agents  to  lobby  in 
gislatures,  or  join  a  company  to  build  a  factory  or  a  fishing- 
raft.  These  things  are  also  to  be  done,  but  not  by  such 
>  he.  How  could  such  a  book  as  Plato's  Dialogues  have 
)me  down,  but  for  the  sacred  savings  of  scholars  and  their 
intastic  appropriation  of  them  ? 

Another  man  is  a  mechanical  genius,  an  inventor  of  looms, 
builder  of  ships, — a  ship-building  foundation,  and  could 
:hieve  nothing  if  he  should  dissipate  himself  on  books  or  on 
Drses.  Another  is  a  farmer, — an  agricultural  foundation; 
lother  is  a  chemist, — and  the  same  rule  holds  for  all.  We 
lust  not  make  believe  with  our  money,  but  spend  heartily, 
id  buy  up  and  not  down. 

I  am  afraid  that,  so  considered,  our  houses  will  not  be 
>und  to  have  unity,  and  to  express  the  best  thought.  The 
uusehold,  the  calling,  the  friendships,  of  the  citizen  are  not 
^mogeneous.  His  house  ought  to  show  us  his  honest 
rinion  of  what  makes  his  well-being  when  he  rests  among 
.s  kindred,  and  forgets  all  affectation,  compliance,  and  even 
certion  of  will.  He  brings  home  whatever  commodities 
id  ornaments  have  for  years  allured  his  pursuit,  and  his 
laracter  must  be  seen  in  them.  But  what  idea  predomi- 
ites  in  our  houses?  Thrift  first,  then  convenience  and 
easure.  Take  off  all  the  roofs,  from  street  to  street,  and 
e  shall  seldom  find  the  temple  of  any  higher  god  than 
rudence.  The  progress  of  domestic  living  has  been  in 
eanliness,  in  ventilation,  in  health,  in  decorum,  in  countless 
eans  and  arts  of  comfort,  in  the  concentration  of  all  the 
:ilities  of  every  clime  in  each  house.  They  are  arranged 
r  low  benefits.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are  confectioners' 
tops,  where  we  get  sweetmeats  and  wine ;  the  houses  of  the 
x>r  are  imitations  of  these  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 
rith  these  ends  housekeeping  is  not  beautiful;  it  cheers 
id  raises  neither  the  husband,  the  wife,  nor  the  child; 
either  the  host,  nor  the  guest;  it  oppresses  women.  A 
)use  kept  to  the  end  of  prudence  is  laborious  without  joy; 
house  kept  to  the  end  of  display  is  impossible  to  all  but  a 
w  women,  and  their  success  is  dearly  bought. 
If  we  look  at  this  matter  curiously,  it  becomes  dangerous. 
re  need  all  the  force  of  an  idea  to  lift  this  load;  for  the 
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wealth  and  multiplication  of  conveniences  embarrass  us 
especially  in  northern  climates.  The  shortest  enumerator 
of  our  wants  in  this  rugged  climate  appals  us  by  the  multitude 
of  things  not  easy  to  be  done.  And  if  you  look  at  th< 
multitude  of  particulars,  one  would  say:  Good  housekeeping 
is  impossible;  order  is  too  precious  a  thing  to  dwell  with  mer 
and  women.  See,  in  families  where  there  is  both  substance 
and  taste,  at  what  expense  any  favourite  punctuality  ii 
maintained.  If  the  children,  for  example,  are  considered 
dressed,  dieted,  attended,  kept  in  proper  company,  schooled 
and  at  home  fostered  by  the  parents, — then  does  the  hospi 
tality  of  the  house  suffer;  friends  are  less  carefully  bestowed 
the  daily  table  less  catered.  If  the  hours  of  meals  an 
punctual,  the  apartments  are  slovenly.  If  the  linens  am, 
hangings  are  clean  and  fine,  and  the  furniture  good,  the  yard  - 
the  garden,  the  fences  are  neglected.  If  all  are  well  attended  I 
then  must  the  master  and  mistress  be  studious  of  particular: ! 
at  the  cost  of  their  own  accomplishments  and  growth, — o- 
persons  are  treated  as  things. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  must  be  freely  admitted  1 
they  are  many  and  great.  Nor  are  they  to  be  disposed  of  b; 
any  criticism  or  amendment  of  particulars  taken  one  at  < 
time,  but  only  by  the  arrangement  of  the  household  to  ;| 
higher  end  than  those  to  which  our  dwellings  are  usuall; 
built  and  furnished.  And  is  there  any  calamity  more  grave 
or  that  more  invokes  the  best  good-will  to  remove  it,  thai 
this? — to  go  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  see  no  beauty 
to  find  in  the  housemates  no  aim;  to  hear  an  endless  chatte 
and  blast;  to  be  compelled  to  criticise;  to  hear  only  to  dis 
sent  and  to  be  disgusted;  to  find  no  invitation  to  what  i 
good  in  us,  and  no  receptacle  for  what  is  wise; — this  is  a  grea 
price  to  pay  for  sweet  bread  and  warm  lodging, — bein 
defrauded  of  affinity,  of  repose,  of  genial  culture,  and  th 
inmost  presence  of  beauty. 

It  is  a  sufficient  accusation  of  our  ways  of  living,  an 
certainly  ought  to  open  our  ear  to  every  good-minde 
reformer,  that  our  idea  of  domestic  well-being  now  need 
wealth  to  execute  it.  Give  me  the  means,  says  the  wif<] 
and  your  house  shall  not  annoy  your  taste  nor  waste  yoi: 
time.  On  hearing  this,  we  understand  how  these  Mear 
have  come  to  be  so  omnipotent  on  earth.  And  indeed  th 
love  of  wealth  seems  to  grow  chiefly  out  of  the  root  of  th 
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ve  of  the  Beautiful.  The  desire  of  gold  is  not  for  gold, 
is  not  the  love  of  much  wheat  and  wool  and  household- 
uff.  It  is  the  means  of  freedom  and  benefit.  We  scorn 
ifts;  we  desire  the  elegance  of  munificence;  we  desire  at 
ist  to  put  no  stint  or  limit  on  our  parents,  relatives,,  guests, 
dependents;  we  desire  to  play  the  benefactor  and  the 
ince  with  our  townsmen,  with  the  stranger  at  the  gate, 
th  the  bard,  or  the  beauty,  with  the  man  or  woman  of 
)rth,  who  alights  at  our  door.  How  can  we  do  this,  if  the 
mts  of  each  day  imprison  us  in  lucrative  labours,  and 
nstrain  us  to  a  continual  vigilance  lest  we  be  betrayed 
to  expense  ? 

Give  us  wealth,  and  the  home  shall  exist.  But  that  is  a  very 
perfect  and  inglorious  solution  of  the  problem,  and  there- 
re  no  solution.  "  Give  us  wealth"  You  ask  too  much. 
:w  have  wealth;  but  all  must  have  a  home.  Men  are  not 
rn  rich;  and  in  getting  wealth,  the  man  is  generally  sacri- 
ed,  and  often  is  sacrificed  without  acquiring  wealth  at 
;t.  Besides,  that  cannot  be  the  right  answer; — there  are 
jections  to  wealth.  Wealth  is  a  shift.  The  wise  man 
gles  with  himself  only,  and  with  no  meaner  bait.  Our 
lole  use  of  wealth  needs  revision  and  reform.  Generosity 
es  not  consist  in  giving  money  or  money's  worth.  These 
•called  goods  are  only  the  shadow  of  good.  To  give  money 
a  sufferer  is  only  a  come-off.  It  is  only  a  postponement 
the  real  payment,  a  bribe  paid  for  silence, — a  credit- 
stem  in  which  a  paper  promise  to  pay  answers  for  the  time 
itead  of  liquidation.  We  owe  to  man  higher  succours  than 
)d  and  fire.  We  owe  to  man  man.  If  he  is  sick,  is  unable, 
mean-spirited  and  odious,  it  is  because  there  is  so  much 
his  nature  which  is  unlawfully  withholden  from  him.  He 
Duld  be  visited  in  this  his  prison  with  rebuke  to  the  evil 
mons,  with  manly  encouragement,  with  no  mean-spirited 
er  of  condolence  because  you  have  not  money,  or  mean 
er  of  money,  as  the  utmost  benefit,  but  by  your  heroism, 
ur  purity,  and  your  faith.  You  are  to  bring  with  you  that 
rit  which  is  understanding,  health,  and  self-help.  To 
er  him  money  in  lieu  of  these  is  to  do  him  the  same  wrong- 
when  the  bridegroom  offers  his  betrothed  virgin  a  sum  of 
ilmey  to  release  him  from  his  engagements.  The  great 
(  3end  on  their  heart,  not  on  their  purse.  Genius  and  virtue, 
1  e  diamonds,  are  best  plain  set, — set  in  lead,  set  in  poverty. 
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The  greatest  man  in  history  was  the  poorest.  How  was  it 
with  the  captains  and  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
Socrates,  with  Epaminondas?  Aristides  was  made  general 
receiver  of  Greece,  to  collect  the  tribute  which  each  state 
was  to  furnish  against  the  barbarian.  "  Poor,"  says  Plu 
tarch,  "  when  he  set  about  it,  poorer  when  he  had  finished 
it."  How  was  it  with  ^Emilius  and  Cato?  What  kind  oj 
house  was  kept  by  Paul  and  John, — by  Milton  and  Marvell 
— by  Samuel  Johnson, — by  Samuel  Adams  in  Boston,  and 
Jean  Paul  Richter  at  Baireuth? 

I  think  it  plain  that  this  voice  of  communities  and  ages 
"  Give  us  wealth,  and  the  good  household  shall  exist,"  i 
vicious,  and  leaves  the  whole  difficulty  untouched.  It  i 
better,  certainly,  in  this  form,  "  Give  us  your  labour,  an 
the  household  begins."  I  see  not  how  serious  labour,  th 
labour  of  all  and  every  day,  is  to  be  avoided;  and  man 
things  betoken  a  revolution  of  opinion  and  practice  in  regar 
to  manual  labour  that  may  go  far  to  aid  our  practical  inquiry 
Another  age  may  divide  the  manual  labour  of  the  worl 
more  equally  on  all  the  members  of  society,  and  so  mak 
the  labours  of  a  few  hours  avail  to  the  wants  and  add  to  th 
vigour  of  the  man.  But  the  reform  that  applies  itself  to  th 
household  must  not  be  partial.  It  must  correct  the  whol 
system  of  our  social  living.  It  must  come  with  plain  livin 
and  high  thinking;  it  must  break  up  caste,  and  put  domesti 
service  on  another  foundation.  It  must  come  in  connectio 
with  a  true  acceptance  by  each  man  of  his  vocation, — IK 
chosen  by  his  parents  or  friends,  but  by  his  genius,  wit 
earnestness  and  love. 

Nor  is  this  redress  so  hopeless  as  it  seems.  Certainly, 
we  begin  by  reforming  particulars  of  our  present  systen 
correcting  a  few  evils  and  letting  the  rest  stand,  we  sha 
soon  give  up  in  despair.  For  our  social  forms  are  very  f; 
from  truth  and  equity.  But  the  way  to  set  the  axe  at  tl' 
root  of  the  tree  is,  to  raise  our  aim.  Let  us  understand,  the 
that  a  house  should  bear  witness  in  all  its  economy  th 
human  culture  is  the  end  to  which  it  is  built  and  garnishe 
It  stands  there  under  the  sun  and  moon  to  ends  analogoi 
and  not  less  noble  than  theirs.  It  is  not  for  festivity,  it' 
not  for  sleep:  but  the  pine  and  the  oak  shall  gladly  descei: 
from  the  mountains  to  uphold  the  roof  of  men  as  faith] i 
and  necessary  as  themselves;  to  be  the  shelter  always  opi 
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good  and  true  persons ; — a  hall  which  shines  with  sincerity, 
rows  ever  tranquil,  and  a  demeanour  impossible  to  discon- 
3rt ;  whose  inmates  know  what  they  want ;  who  do  not  ask 
our  house  how  theirs  should  be  kept.  They  have  aims: 
icy  cannot  pause  for  trifles.  The  diet  of  the  house  does  not 
reate  its  order,  but  knowledge,  character,  action,  absorb  so 
mch  life  and  yield  so  much  entertainment  that  the  refectory 
as  ceased  to  be  so  curiously  studied.  With  a  change  of  aim 
as  followed  a  change  of  the  whole  scale  by  which  men  and 
lings  were  wont  to  be  measured.  Wealth  and  poverty  are 
jen  for  what  they  are.  It  begins  to  be  seen  that  the  poor 
re  only  they  who  feel  poor,  and  poverty  consists  in  feeling 
oor.  The  rich,  as  we  reckon  them,  and  among  them  the 

ry  rich,  in  a  true  scale  would  be  found  very  indigent  and 
igged.  The  great  make  us  feel,  first  of  all,  the  indifference 

circumstances.  They  call  into  activity  the  higher  per- 
sptions,  and  subdue  the  low  habits  of  comfort  and  luxury; 
ut  the  higher  perceptions  find  their  objects  everywhere: 
nly  the  low  habits  need  palaces  and  banquets. 

Let  a  man,  then,  say,  My  house  is  here  in  the  county,  for 
le  culture  of  the  county; — an  eating-house  and  sleeping- 
ouse  for  travellers  it  shall  be,  but  it  shall  be  much  more. 
pray  you,  0  excellent  wife,  not  to  cumber  yourself  and  me 
>  get  a  rich  dinner  for  this  man  or  this  woman  who  has 
.lighted  at  our  gate,  nor  a  bed-chamber  made  ready  at  too 
jreat  a  cost.  These  things,  if  they  are  curious  in,  they  can 
jet  for  a  dollar  at  any  village.  But  let  this  stranger,  if  he 
vill,  in  your  looks,  in  your  accent  and  behaviour,  read  your 
leart  and  earnestness,  your  thought  and  will,  which  he  cannot 
)uy  at  any  price,  in  any  village  or  city,  and  which  he  may 
veil  travel  fifty  miles,  and  dine  sparely  and  sleep  hard,  in 
>rder  to  behold.  Certainly,  let  the  board  be  spread  and  let 
:he  bed  be  dressed  for  the  traveller;  but  let  not  the  emphasis 
)f  hospitality  lie  in  these  things.  Honour  to  the  house  where 
:hey  are  simple  to  the  verge  of  hardship,  so  that  there  the 
ntellect  is  awake  and  reads  the  laws  of  the  universe,  the  soul 
•vorships  truth  and  love,  honour  and  courtesy  flow  into  all 
ieeds. 

There  was  never  a  country  in  the  world  which  could  so 
easily  exhibit  this  heroism  as  ours;  never  anywhere  the 
State  has  made  such  efficient  provision  for  popular  educa 
tion,  where  intellectual  entertainment  is  so  within  reach  of 
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youthful  ambition.  The  poor  man's  son  is  educated.  There 
is  many  a  humble  house  in  every  city,  in  every  town,  where 
talent  and  taste,  and  sometimes  genius,  dwell  with  poverty 
and  labour.  Who  has  not  seen,  and  who  can  see  unmoved, 
under  a  low  roof,  the  eager,  blushing  boys  discharging  as 
they  can  their  household  chores,  and  hastening  into  the 
sitting-room  to  the  study  of  to-morrow's  merciless  lesson,  yet 
stealing  time  to  read  one  chapter  more  of  the  novel  hardly 
smuggled  into  the  tolerance  of  father  and  mother, — atoning 
for  the  same  by  some  pages  of  Plutarch  or  Goldsmith;  the 
warm  sympathy  with  which  they  kindle  each  other  in  school 
yard,  or  in  barn  or  wood-shed,  with  scraps  of  poetry  or  song, 
with  phrases  of  the  last  oration,  or  mimicry  of  the  orator; 
the  youthful  criticism,  on  Sunday,  of  the  sermons;  the  school 
declamation  faithfully  rehearsed  at  home,  sometimes  to  the 
fatigue,  sometimes  to  the  admiration,  of  sisters;  the  first 
solitary  joys  of  literary  vanity,  when  the  translation  or  thei 
theme  has  been  completed,  sitting  alone  near  the  top  of  the 
house;  the  cautious  comparison  of  the  attractive  advertise 
ment  of  the  arrival  of  Macready,  Booth,  or  Kemble,  or  of  the 
discourse  of  a  well-known  speaker,  with  the  expense  of  the 
entertainment;  the  affectionate  delight  with  which  they 
greet  the  return  of  each  one  after  the  early  separations  which 
school  or  business  require;  the  foresight  with  which,  during 
such  absences,  they  hive  the  honey  which  opportunity  offers, 
for  the  ear  and  imagination  of  the  others;  and  the  unre 
strained  glee  with  which  they  disburden  themselves  of  their 
early  mental  treasures  when  the  holidays  bring  them  again 
together?  What  is  the  hoop  that  holds  them  staunch?  It 
is  the  iron  band  of  poverty,  of  necessity,  of  austerity,  which, 
excluding  them  from  the  sensual  enjoyments  which  make 
other  boys  too  early  old,  has  directed  their  activity  in  safe 
and  right  channels,  and  made  them,  despite  themselves, 
reverers  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  Ah! 
short-sighted  students  of  books,  of  Nature,  and  of  man !  too 
happy,  could  they  know  their  advantages.  They  pine  for 
freedom  from  that  mild  parental  yoke;  they  sigh  for  fine 
clothes,  for  rides,  for  the  theatre,  and  premature  freedom 
and  dissipation,  which  others  possess.  Woe  to  them,  if  their 
wishes  were  crowned !  The  angels  that  dwell  with  them,  and 
are  weaving  laurels  of  life  for  their  youthful  brows,  are  Toil, 
and  Want,  and  Truth,  and  Mutual  Faith. 
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In  many  parts  of  true  economy  a  cheering  lesson  may  be 
arned  from  the  mode  of  life  and  manners  of  the  later 
.omans,  as  described  to  us  in  the  letters  of  the  younger 
liny.  Nor  can  I  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  so  trite 
i  instance  as  the  noble  housekeeping  of  Lord  Falkland  in 
larendon:  "His  house  being  within  little  more  than  ten 
dies  from  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  friendship 
ith  the  most  polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  university, 
ho  found  such  an  immenseness  of  wit,  and  such  a  solidity 
:  judgment  in  him,  so  infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most 
gical  ratiocination,  such  a  vast  knowledge  that  he  was  not 
norant  in  anything,  yet  such  an  excessive  humility,  as  if 
j  had  known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  resorted  and 
velt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a  purer  air;  so 
lat  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume,  whither  they 
ime,  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study,  and  to  examine  and 
fine  those  grosser  propositions  which  laziness  and  consent 
ade  current  in  vulgar  conversation." 
I  honour  that  man  whose  ambition  it  is,  not  to  win  laurels 
i  the  state  or  the  army,  not  to  be  a  jurist  or  a  naturalist, 
|>t  to  be  a  poet  or  a  commander,  but  to  be  a  master  of  living 
jail,  and  to  administer  the  offices  of  master  or  servant,  of 
jisband,  father,  and  friend.  But  it  requires  as  much 
i'eadth  of  power  for  this  as  for  those  other  functions, — as 
uch,  or  more, — and  the  reason  for  the  failure  is  the  same, 
'•think  the  vice  of  our  housekeeping  is,  that  it  does  not  hold 
an  sacred.  The  vice  of  government,  the  vice  of  education, 
e  vice  of  religion,  is  one  with  that  of  private  life. 
;•  In  the  old  fables,  we  used  to  read  of  a  cloak  brought  from 
jiry-land  as  a  gift  for  the  fairest  and  purest  in  Prince 
i'thur's  court.  It  was  to  be  her  prize  whom  it  would  fit. 
/ery  one  was  eager  to  try  it  on,  but  it  would  fit  nobody; 
jr  one  it  was  a  world  too  wide,  for  the  next  it  dragged  on 
=  e  ground,  and  for  the  third  it  shrunk  to  a  scarf.  They,  of 
I  urse,  said  that  the  devil  was  in  the  mantle,  for  really  the 
ith  was  in  the  mantle,  and  was  exposing  the  ugliness  which 
!  ch  would  fain  conceal.  All  drew  back  with  terror  from  the 
rment.  The  innocent  Genelas  alone  could  wear  it.  In 
;:e  manner,  every  man  is  provided  in  his  thought  with  a 
;  sasure  of  man  which  he  applies  to  every  passenger.  Un- 
ppily,  not  one  in  many  thousands  comes  up  to  the  stature 
d  proportions  of  the  model.  Neither  does  the  measurer 
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himself;  neither  do  the  people  in  the  street;    neither  do  the 
select  individuals  whom  he  admires, — the  heroes  of  the  race. 
When  he  inspects  them  critically,  he  discovers  that  their  aims 
are  low,  that  they  are  too  quickly  satisfied.     He  observes  the 
swiftness  with  which  life  culminates,  and  the  humility  of  the 
expectations  of  the  greatest  part  of  men.     To  each  occurs, 
soon  after  the  age  of  puberty,  some  event,  or  society,  or  way 
of  living,  which  becomes  the  crisis  of  life,  and  the  chief  fact 
in  their  history.     In  woman,  it  is  love  and  marriage  (which  is 
more  reasonable);  and  yet  it  is  pitiful  to  date  and  measure  all 
the  facts  and  sequel  of  an  unfolding  life  from  such  a  youthful, 
.and  generally  inconsiderate,  period  as  the  age  of  courtship 
and  marriage.     In  men,  it  is  their  place  of  education,  choice 
of  an  employment,  settlement  in  a  town,  or  removal  to  the 
East  or  to  the  West,  or  some  other  magnified  trifle,  which 
makes  the  meridian  moment,  and  all  the  after  years  and, 
actions   only   derive   interest   from   their  relation   to   that,! 
Hence  it  comes  that  we  soon  catch  the  trick  of  each  man's  i 
conversation,  and,  knowing  his  two  or  three  main  facts 
anticipate  what  he  thinks  of  each  new  topic  that  rises.     It  is 
scarcely  less  perceivable  in  educated  men,  so  called,  than  ir 
the  uneducated.     I  have  seen  finely  endowed  men  at  college 
festivals,  ten,  twenty  years  after  they  had  left  the  halls 
returning,  as  it  seemed,  the  same  boys  who  went  away.     Th< 
same  jokes  pleased,  the  same  straws  tickled;   the  manhooe 
and  offices  they  brought  thither  at  this  return  seemed  mer 
ornamental  masks:    underneath  they  were  boys  yet.     W 
never  come  to  be  citizens  of  the  world,  but  are  still  villager 
who  think  that  everything  in  their  petty  town  is  a  littl 
superior  to  the  same  thing  anywhere  else.     In  each  th 
circumstance  signalised  differs,  but  in  each  it  is  made  th 
coals  of  an  ever-burning  egotism.     In  one,  it  was  his  goin 
to   sea;  in  a  second,  the  difficulties  he  combated  in  going  t 
college;  in  a  third,  his  journey  to  the  West,  or  his  voyage 
Canton;   in  a  fourth,  his  coming  out  of  the  Quaker  Societ} 
in  a  fifth,  his  new  diet  and  regimen;   in  a  sixth,  his  comir 
forth  from  the  abolition  organisations;  and  in  a  seventh,  h 
going  into  them.     It  is  a  life  of  toys  and  trinkets.    We  ai 
too  easily  pleased. 

I  think  this  sad  result  appears  in  the  manners.  The  me 
we  see  in  each  other  do  not  give  us  the  image  and  likeness  • 
man.  The  men  we  see  are  whipped  through  the  world;  th< 
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re  harried,  wrinkled,  anxious;  they  all  seem  the  hacks  of 
ome  invisible  riders.  How  seldom  do  we  behold  tran- 
uillity!  We  have  never  yet  seen  a  man.  We  do  not  know 
he  majestic  manners  that  belong  to  him,  which  appease  and 
xalt  the  beholder.  There  are  no  divine  persons  with  us,  and 
he  multitude  do  not  hasten  to  be  divine.  And  yet  we  hold 
ast,  all  our  lives  long,  a  faith  in  a  better  life,  in  better  men, 
i  clean  and  noble  relations,  notwithstanding  our  total  in- 
xperience  of  a  true  society.  Certainly,  this  was  not  the 
itention  of  Nature,  to  produce,  with  all  this  immense 
xpenditure  of  means  and  power,  so  cheap  and  humble  a 
esult.  The  aspirations  in  the  heart  after  the  good  and  true 
each  us  better, — nay,  the  men  themselves  suggest  a  better 
ife. 

Every  individual  nature  has  its  own  beauty.  One  is  struck 
:i  every  company,  at  every  fireside,  with  the  riches  of  Nature, 
riien  he  hears  so  many  new  tones,  all  musical,  sees  in  each 
ierson  original  manners,  which  have  a  proper  and  peculiar 
harm,  and  reads  new  expressions  of  face.  He  perceives  that 
Mature  has  laid  for  each  the  foundations  of  a  divine  building, 
f  the  soul  will  build  thereon.  There  is  no  face,  no  form, 

hich  one  cannot  in  fancy  associate  with  great  power  of 
ntellect  or  with  generosity  of  soul.  In  our  experience,  to  be 
ure,  beauty  is  not,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  dower  of  man  and  of 
voman  as  invariably  as  sensation.  Beauty  is,  even  in  the 
eautiful,  occasional;  or,  as  one  has  said,  culminating  and 
erfect  only  a  single  moment,  before  which  it  is  unripe,  and 
liter  which  it  is  on  the  wane.  But  beauty  is  never  quite 
ibsent  from  our  eyes.  Every  face,  every  figure,  suggests  its 
wn  right  and  sound  estate.  Our  friends  are  not  their  own 
lighest  form.  But  let  the  hearts  they  have  agitated  witness 
vhat  power  has  lurked  in  the  traits  of  these  structures  of  clay 
:hat  pass  and  repass  us !  The  secret  power  of  form  over  the 
magination  and  affections  transcends  all  our  philosophy. 

he  first  glance  we  meet  may  satisfy  us  that  matter  is  the 
/chicle  of  higher  powers  than  its  own,  and  that  no  laws  of 
ine  or  surface  can  ever  account  for  the  inexhaustible  expres 
siveness  of  form.  We  see  heads  that  turn  on  the  pivot  of  the 
;pine, — no  more;  and  we  see  heads  that  seem  to  turn  on  a 
Divot  as  deep  as  the  axle  of  the  world, — so  slow,  and  lazily, 
md  great,  they  move.  We  see  on  the  lip  of  our  companion 
:he  presence  or  absence  of  the  great  masters  of  thought  and 
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poetry  to  his  mind.  We  read  in  his  brow,  on  meeting  him 
after  many  years,  that  he  is  where  we  left  him,  or  that  he  has 
made  great  strides. 

Whilst  thus  Nature  and  the  hints  we  draw  from  man 
suggest  a  true  and  lofty  life,  a  household  equal  to  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  this  world,  especially  we  learn  the  same 
lesson  from  those  best  relations  to  individual  men  which  the 
heart  is  always  prompting  us  to  form.  Happy  will  that  house 
be  in  which  the  relations  are  formed  from  character,  after  the 
highest,  and  not  after  the  lowest  order;  the  house  in  which 
character  marries,  and  not  confusion  and  a  miscellany  of 
unavowable  motives.  Then  shall  marriage  be  a  covenant  to 
secure  to  either  party  the  sweetness  and  honour  of  being  a 
calm,  continuing,  inevitable  benefactor  to  the  other.  Yes, 
and  the  sufficient  reply  to  the  sceptic  who  doubts  the  com 
petence  of  man  to  elevate  and  to  be  elevated  is  in  that  desire 
and  power  to  stand  in  joyful  and  ennobling  intercourse  with 
individuals,  which  makes  the  faith  and  the  practice  of  all 
reasonable  men. 

The  ornament  of  a  house  is  the  friends  who  frequent  it. 
There  is  no  event  greater  in  life  than  the  appearance  of  new 
persons  about  our  hearth,  except  it  be  the  progress  of  the 
character  which  draws  them.  It  has  been  finely  added  by 
Landor  to  his  definition  of  the  great  man,  "  It  is  he  who  can 
call  together  the  most  select  company  when  it  pleases  him.' 
A  verse  of  the  old  Greek  Menander  remains,  which  runs  in 
translation — 

"  Not  on  the  store  of  sprightly  wine, 

Nor  plenty  of  delicious  meats, 
Though  generous  Nature  did  design 

To  court  us  with  perpetual  treats, — 
'Tis  not  on  these  we  for  content  depend, 
So  much  as  on  the  shadow  of  a  Friend." 

It  is  the  happiness  which,  where  it  is  truly  known,  post 
pones  all  other  satisfactions,  and  makes  politics  and  com 
merce  and  churches  cheap.  For  we  figure  to  ourselves, — do 
we  not? — that  when  men  shall  meet  as  they  should,  as  states 
meets, — each  a  benefactor,  a  shower  of  falling  stars,  so  rich 
with  deeds,  with  thoughts,  with  so  much  accomplishment, — 
it  shall  be  the  festival  of  Nature,  which  all  things  symbolise; 
and  perhaps  Love  is  only  the  highest  symbol  of  Friendship, 
as  all  other  things  seem  symbols  of  love.  In  the  progress  of 
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ach  man's  character,  his  relations  to  the  best  men,  which  at 
rst  seem  only  the  romances  of  youth,  acquire  a  graver  im- 
ortance;  and  he  will  have  learned  the  lesson  of  life  who  is 
kilful  in  the  ethics  of  friendship. 

Beyond  its  primary  ends  of  the  conjugal,  parental,  and 
micable  relations,  the  household  should  cherish  the  beautiful 
rts  and  the  sentiment  of  veneration. 

i.  Whatever  brings  the  dweller  into  a  finer  life,  what 
ducates  his  eye,  or  ear,  or  hand,  whatever  purifies  and 
nlarges  him,  may  well  find  place  there.  And  yet  let  him 
ot  think  that  a  property  in  beautiful  objects  is  necessary  to 
is  apprehension  of  them,  and  seek  to  turn  his  house  into  a 
mseum.  Rather  let  the  noble  practice  of  the  Greeks  find 
lace  in  our  society,  and  let  the  creations  of  the  plastic  arts 
e  collected  with  care  in  galleries  by  the  piety  and  taste  of 
le  people,  and  yielded  as  freely  as  the  sunlight  to  all.  Mean- 
me,  be  it  remembered,  we  are  artists  ourselves,  and  com- 
etitors,  each  one,  with  Phidias  and  Raphael  in  the  production 
E  what  is  graceful  or  grand.  The  fountain  of  beauty  is  the 
eart,  and  every  generous  thought  illustrates  the  walls  of 
our  chamber.  Why  should  we  owe  our  power  of  attracting 
jr  friends  to  pictures  and  vases,  to  cameos  and  architecture  ? 
/hy  should  we  convert  ourselves  into  showmen  and  ap- 
endages  to  our  fine  houses  and  our  works  of  art?  If  by 
've  and  nobleness  we  take  up  into  ourselves  the  beauty  we 
imire,  we  shall  spend  it  again  on  all  around  us.  The 
tan,  the  woman,  needs  not  the  embellishment  of  canvas  and 
j.arble,  whose  every  act  is  a  subject  for  the  sculptor,  and  to 
hose  eye  the  gods  and  nymphs  never  appear  ancient;  for 
i  icy  know  by  heart  the  whole  instinct  of  majesty. 
|  I  do  not  undervalue  the  fine  instruction  which  statues  and 
i  ;ctures  give.  But  I  think  the  public  museum  in  each  town 
ill  one  day  relieve  the  private  house  of  this  charge  of  owning 
id  exhibiting  them.  I  go  to  Rome  and  see  on  the  walls 
:  the  Vatican  the  Transfiguration,  painted  by  Raphael, 
ckoned  the  first  picture  in  the  world;  or  in  the  Sistine 
lapel  I  see  the  grand  sibyls  and  prophets,  painted  in  fresco 
?  Michael  Angelo, — which  have  every  day  now  for  three 
mdred  years  inflamed  the  imagination  and  exalted  the 
ety  of  what  vast  multitudes  of  men  of  all  nations !  I  wish 
•  bring  home  to  my  children  and  my  friends  copies  of  these 
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admirable  forms,  which  I  can  find  in  the  shops  of  the  engra 
vers;  but  I  do  not  wish  the  vexation  of  owning  them.  I 
wish  to  find  in  my  own  town  a  library  and  museum  which  is 
the  property  of  the  town,,  where  I  can  deposit  this  precious 
treasure,  where  I  and  my  children  can  see  it  from  time  to 
time,  and  where  it  has  its  proper  place  among  hundreds  of 
such  donations  from  other  citizens  who  have  brought  thither 
whatever  articles  they  have  judged  to  be  in  their  nature 
rather  a  public  than  a  private  property. 

A  collection  of  this  kind,  the  property  of  each  town,  would- 
dignify  the  town,  and  we  should  love  and  respect  our  neigh 
bours  more.  Obviously,  it  would  be  easy  for  every  town 
to  discharge  this  truly  municipal  duty.  Every  one  of  us 
would  gladly  contribute  his  share;  and  the  more  gladly,  the 
more  considerable  the  institution  had  become. 

2.  Certainly,  not  aloof  from  this  homage  to  beauty,  but: 
in  strict  connection  therewith,  the  house  will  come  to  be 
esteemed  a  Sanctuary.  The  language  of  a  ruder  age  has  given  i 
to  common  law  the  maxim  that  every  man's  house  is  hi 
castle :  the  progress  of  truth  will  make  every  house  a  shrine 
Will  not  man  one  day  open  his  eyes  and  see  how  dear  he  i 
to  the  soul  of  Nature, — how  near  it  is  to  him  ?  Will  he  no 
see,  through  all  he  miscalls  accident,  that  Law  prevails  fo 
ever  and  ever;  that  his  private  being  is  a  part  of  it;  that  it 
home  is  in  his  own  unsounded  heart;  that  his  economy,  hi 
labour,  his  good  and  bad  fortune,  his  health  and  manners 
are  all  a  curious  and  exact  demonstration  in  miniature  of  th< 
Genius  of  the  Eternal  Providence?  When  he  perceives  th< 
Law,  he  ceases  to  despond.  Whilst  he  sees  it,  every  though 
and  act  is  raised,  and  becomes  an  act  of  religion.  Does  th 
consecration  of  Sunday  confess  the  desecration  of  the  entir 
week?  Does  the  consecration  of  the  church  confess  th 
profanation  of  the  house?  Let  us  read  the  incantatio: 
backward.  Let  the  man  stand  on  his  feet.  Let  religio: 
cease  to  be  occasional;  and  the  pulses  of  thought  that  go  t 
the  borders  of  the  universe,  let  them  proceed  from  the  bosor 
of  the  Household. 

These  are  the  consolations, — these  are  the  ends  to  whic 
the  household  is  instituted  and  the  rooftree  stands.  If  thes 
are  sought,  and  in  any  good  degree  attained,  can  the  Stab 
can  commerce,  can  climate,  can  the  labour  of  many  for  om 
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d  anything  better,  or  half  as  good?  Beside  these  aims, 
jpciety  is  weak  and  the  State  an  intrusion.  I  think  that  the 
jsroism  which  at  this  day  would  make  on  us  the  impression 
I:  Epaminondas  and  Phocion  must  be  that  of  a  domestic 
••mqueror.  He  who  shall  bravely  and  gracefully  subdue, 
iliis  Gorgon  of  Convention  and  Fashion,  and  show  men  how 
i  >  lead  a  clean,  handsome,  and  heroic  life  amid  the  beggarly 
lements  of  our  cities  and  villages;  whoso  shall  teach  me 
bw  to  eat  my  meat  and  take  my  repose,  and  deal  with  men, 
Ijithout  any  shame  following,  will  restore  the  life  of  man  ta 
)lendour,  and  make  his  own  name  dear  to  all  history. 


FARMING 

HE  glory  of  the  farmer  is  that,  in  the  division  of  labours, 
is  his  part  to  create.  All  trade  rests  at  last  on  his  primi- 
VQ  activity.  He  stands  close  to  Nature;  he  obtains  from 
.e  earth  the  bread  and  the  meat.  The  food  which  was 
)t,  he  causes  to  be.  The  first  farmer  was  the  first  man, 
id  all  historic  nobility  rests  on  possession  and  use  of  land, 
en  do  not  like  hard  work,  but  every  man  has  an  exceptional 
spect  for  tillage,  and  a  feeling  that  this  is  the  original  calling 

his  race,  that  he  himself  is  only  excused  from  it  by  some 
rcumstances  which  made  him  delegate  it  for  a  time  to  other 
.nds.  If  he  have  not  some  skill  which  recommends  hirn 

the  farmer,  some  product  for  which  the  farmer  will  give 
tn  corn,  he  must  himself  return  into  his  due  place  among 
e  planters.     And  the  profession  has  in  all  eyes  its  ancient 
arm,  as  standing  nearest  to  God,  the  first  cause. 
Then  the  beauty  of  nature,  the  tranquillity  and  innocence 

the  countryman,  his  independence,  and  his  pleasing  arts, 
the  care  of  bees,  of  poultry,  of  sheep,  of  cows,  the  dairy, 
e  care  of  hay,  of  fruits,  of  orchards  and  forests,  and  the 
iction  of  these  on  the  workman,  in  giving  him  a  strength 

d  plain  dignity,  like  the  face  and  manners  of  nature,  all 
m  acknowledge.  All  men  keep  the  farm  in  reserve  as  an 
ylum  where,  in  case  of  mischance,  to  hide  their  poverty, — 

a  solitude,  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  society.    And  who 

ows  how  many  glances  of  remorse  are  turned  this  way 
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from  the  bankrupts  of  trade.,  from  mortified  pleaders  in  courts 
and  senates,  or  from  the  victims  of  idleness  and  pleasure? 
Poisoned  by  town  life  and  town  vices,  the  sufferer  resolves: 
"  Well,  my  children,  whom  I  have  injured,  shall  go  back  to 
the  land,  to  be  recruited  and  cured  by  that  which  should 
have  been  my  nursery,  and  now  shall  be  their  hospital." 

The  farmer's  office  is  precise  and  important,  but  you  must 
not  try  to  paint  him  in  rose-colour;  you  cannot  make  pretty 
compliments  to  fate  and  gravitation,  whose  minister  he  is. 
He  represents  the  necessities.     It  is  the  beauty  of  the  great 
economy  of  the  world  that  makes  his  comeliness.     He  bends 
to  the  order  of  the  seasons,  the  weather,  the  soils  and  crops 
as  the'sails  of  a  ship  bend  to  the  wind.     He  represents  con 
tinuous  hard  labour,  year  in,  year  out,  and  small  gains.     He 
is  a  slow  person,  timed  to  Nature,  and  not  to  city  watches. 
He  takes  the  pace  of  seasons,  plants,  and  chemistry.     Nature 
never  hurries:    atom  by  atom,  little  by  little,  she  achieves 
her  work.     The  lesson  one  learns  in  fishing,  yachting,  hunt 
ing,  or  planting,  is  the  manners  of  Nature;    patience  with 
the   delays   of  wind   and   sun,  delays   of  the   seasons,  bad 
weather,  excess  or  lack  of  water, — patience  with  the  slowness ; 
of  our  feet,  with  the  parsimony  of  our  strength,  with  thf 
largeness  of  sea  and  land  we  must  traverse,  etc.    The  farmei 
times  himself  to  Nature,  and  acquires  that  livelong  patience 
which  belongs  to  her.     Slow,  narrow  man,  his  rule  is,  tha 
the  earth  shall  feed  and  clothe  him;   and  he  must  wait  fo 
his  crop  to  grow.     His  entertainments,  his  liberties,  and  hi: 
spending  must  be  on  a  farmer's  scale,  and  not  on  a  merchant's 
It  were  as  false  for  farmers  to  use  a  wholesale  and  mass] 
expense,  as  for  states  to  use  a  minute  economy.     But  if  thu 
pinched  on  one  side,  he  has  compensatory  advantages.     H< 
is  permanent,  clings  to  his  land  as  the  rocks  do.     In  th 
town  where  I  live,  farms  remain  in  the  same  families  fo 
seven  and  eight  generations;   and  most  of  the  first  settlers 
(in  1635),  should  they  reappear  on  the  farms  to-day,  woul« 
find  their  own  blood  and  names  still  in  possession.     And  th 
like  fact  holds  in  the  surrounding  towns. 

This  hard  work  will  always  be  done  by  one  kind  of  man 
not  by  scheming  speculators,  nor  by  soldiers,  nor  professor; 
nor  readers  of  Tennyson;  but  by  men  of  endurance, — deep 
chested,  long-winded,  tough,  slow  and  sure,  and  timeb 
The  farmer  has  a  great  health,  and  the  appetite  of  healtl 
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id  means  to  his  end:  he  has  broad  lands  for  his  home, 
ood  to  burn  great  fires,  plenty  of  plain  food;  his  milk,  at 
ast,  is  un watered ;  and  for  sleep,  he  has  cheaper  and  better, 
id  more  of  it,  than  citizens. 

He  has  grave  trusts  confided  to  him.  In  the  great  house- 
i  >ld  of  Nature,  the  farmer  stands  at  the  door  of  the  bread- 
!om,  and  weighs  to  each  his  loaf.  It  is  for  him  to  say 
riether  men  shall  marry  or  not.  Early  marriages  and  the 
hmber  of  births  are  indissolubly  connected  with  abundance 
*  food;  or,  as  Burke  said,  "  Man  breeds  at  the  mouth." 
f  len  he  is  the  Board  of  Quarantine.  The  farmer  is  a  hoarded 
ipital  of  health,  as  the  farm  is  the  capital  of  wealth;  and 
:  is  from  him  that  the  health  and  power,  moral  and  intellec- 
•al,  of  the  cities  came.  The  city  is  always  recruited  from 
te  country.  The  men  in  cities  who  are  the  centres  of 
iergy,  the  driving-wheels  of  trade,  politics,  or  practical 
its,  and  the  women  of  beauty  and  genius,  are  the  children 
<  grandchildren  of  farmers,  and  are  spending  the  energies 
nich  their  fathers'  hardy,  silent  life  accumulated  in  frosty 
trrows,  in  poverty,  necessity,  and  darkness. 
JHe  is  the  continuous  benefactor.  He  who  digs  a  well, 
(•istructs  a  stone  fountain,  plants  a  grove  of  trees  by  the 
udside,  plants  an  orchard,  builds  a  durable  house,  reclaims 
£;wamp,  or  so  much  as  puts  a  stone  seat  by  the  wayside, 
rJces  the  land  so  far  lovely  and  desirable,  makes  a  fortune 
vich  he  cannot  carry  away  with  him,  but  which  is  useful 
t  his  country  long  afterwards.  The  man  that  works  at 
t  ne  helps  society  at  large  with  somewhat  more  of  certainty 
ipn  he  who  devotes  himself  to  charities.  If  it  be  true  that, 
t:  by  votes  of  political  parties,  but  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
pitical  economy,  slaves  are  driven  out  of  a  slave  State  as 
ilt  as  it  is  surrounded  by  free  States,  then  the  true  aboli- 
tnist  is  the  farmer,  who,  heedless  of  laws  and  constitutions, 
s  nds  all  day  in  the  field,  investing  his  labour  in  the  land, 
making  a  product  with  which  no  forced  labour  can 
npete. 

Ve  commonly  say  that  the  rich  man  can  speak  the  truth, 
i  afford  honesty,  can  afford  independence  of  opinion  and 
ion; — and  that  is  the  theory  of  nobility.  But  it  is  the 
i  man  in  a  true  sense — that  is  to  say,  not  the  man  of  large 
ome  and  large  expenditure,  but  solely  the  man  whose 
lay  is  less  than  his  income  and  is  steadily  kept  so. 

E 
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In  English  factories,  the  boy  that  watches  the  loom,  to 
tie  the  thread  when  the  wheel  stops  to  indicate  that  a  thread 
is  broken,  is  called  a  minder.  And  in  this  great  factory  of 
our  Copernican  globe,  shifting  its  slides;  rotating  its  con 
stellations,  times,  and  tides;  bringing  now  the  day  of  plant 
ing,  then  of  watering,  then  of  weeding,  then  of  reaping,  then 
of  curing  and  storing, — the  farmer  is  the  minder.  His 
machine  is  of  colossal  proportions, — the  diameter  of  the 
water-wheel,  the  arms  of  the  levers,  the  power  of  the  battery, 
are  out  of  all  mechanic  measure; — and  it  takes  him  long  to 
understand  its  parts  and  its  working.  This  pump  never 
"  sucks;  "  these  screws  are  never  loose;  this  machine  is 
never  out  of  gear;  the  vat  and  piston,  wheels  and  tires, 
never  wear  out,  but  are  self-repairing. 

Who  are  the  farmer's  servants?  Not  the  Irish,  nor  the-. 
coolies,  but  Geology  and  Chemistry,  the  quarry  of  the  air, 
the  water  of  the  brook,  the  lightning  of  the  cloud,  the  castings 
of  the  worm,  the  plough  of  the  frost.  Long  before  he  was 
born,  the  sun  of  ages  decomposed  the  rocks,  mellowed  his 
land,  soaked  it  with  light  and  heat,  covered  it  with  vegetable ', 
film,  then  with  forests,  and  accumulated  the  sphagnum  whose  i 
decays  made  the  peat  of  his  meadow. 

Science  has  shown  the  great  circles  in  which  Nature  works 
the  manner  in  which  marine  plants  balance  the  marine 
animals,  as  the  land  plants  supply  the  oxygen  which  the 
animals  consume,  and  the  animals  the  carbon  which  tht 
plants  absorb.  These  activities  are  incessant.  Nature  work' 
on  a  method  of  all  for  each  and  each  for  all.  The  strain  thai 
is  made  on  one  point  bears  on  every  arch  and  foundation  o 
the  structure.  There  is  a  perfect  solidarity.  You  canno 
detach  an  atom  from  its  holdings,  or  strip  off  from  it  th« 
electricity,  gravitation,  chemic  affinity,  or  the  relation  t< 
light  and  heat,  and  leave  the  atom  bare.  No,  it  brings  wit] 
it  its  universal  ties. 

Nature,  like  a  cautious  testator,  ties  up  her  estate  so  a 
not  to  bestow  it  all  on  one  generation,  but  has  a  fore-lookin 
tenderness  and  equal  regard  to  the  next  and  the  next,  an 
the  fourth,  and  the  fortieth  age. 

There  lie  the  inexhaustible  magazines.  The  eternal  rock: 
as  we  call  them,  have  held  their  oxygen  or  lime  undiminishet 
entire,  as  it  was.  No  particle  of  oxygen  can  rust  or  wea 
but  has  the  same  energy  as  on  the  first  morning.  The  goo 
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•cks,  those  patient  waiters,  say  to  him:  "We  have  the 
.cred  power  as  we  received  it.  We  have  not  failed  of  our 
^ust,  and  now — when  in  our  immense  day  the  hour  is  at  last 
jjruck — take  the  gas  we  have  hoarded,  mingle  it  with  water, 
lid  let  it  be  free  to  grow  in  plants  and  animals,  and  obey 
;  .e  thought  of  man." 

I  The  earth  works  for  him;  the  earth  is  a  machine  which 
':  elds  almost  gratuitous  service  to  every  application  of  intel- 
!  :t.  Every  plant  is  a  manufacturer  of  soil.  In  the  stomach 
>  the  plant  development  begins.  The  tree  can  draw  on  the 
bole  air,  the  whole  earth,  on  all  the  rolling  main.  The 
jant  is  all  suction-pipe, — imbibing  from  the  ground  by  its 
^ot,  from  the  air  by  its  leaves,  with  all  its  might. 
The  air  works  for  him.  The  atmosphere,  a  sharp  solvent, 
•  inks  the  essence  and  spirit  of  every  solid  on  the  globe, — a 
]  mstruum  which  melts  the  mountains  into  it.  Air  is  matter 
ibdued  by  heat.  As  the  sea  is  the  grand  receptacle  of  all 
^ers,  so  the  air  is  the  receptacle  from  which  all  things  spring, 
id  into  which  they  all  return.  The  invisible  and  creeping 
<•  takes  form  and  solid  mass.  Our  senses  are  sceptics,  and 
Hieve  only  the  impression  of  the  moment,  and  do  not 
llieve  the  chemical  fact  that  these  huge  mountain-chains 
£2  made  up  of  gases  and  rolling  wind.  But  Nature  is  as 
Sbtle  as  she  is  strong.  She  turns  her  capital  day  by  day; 
^als  never  with  dead,  but  ever  with  quick  subjects.  All 
l.ngs  are  flowing,  even  those  that  seem  immovable.  The 
fcamant  is  always  passing  into  smoke.  The  plants  imbibe 
t2  materials  which  they  want  from  the  air  and  the  ground. 
'.ey  burn,  that  is,  exhale  and  decompose  their  own  bodies 
fo  the  air  and  earth  again.  The  animal  burns,  or  under- 
jj  3S  the  like  perpetual  consumption.  The  earth  burns, — the 
nuntains  burn  and  decompose, — slower,  but  incessantly. 
];  is  almost  inevitable  to  push  the  generalisation  up  into 
t;her  parts  of  nature,  rank  over  rank  into  sentient  beings. 
I.tions  burn  with  internal  fire  of  thought  and  affection, 
ij  ich  wastes  while  it  works.  We  shall  find  finer  combustion 
Id  finer  fuel.  Intellect  is  a  fire :  rash  and  pitiless,  it  melts 
tj  s  wonderful  bone-house  which  is  called  man.  Genius  even, 
£  it  is  the  greatest  good,  is  the  greatest  harm.  Whilst  all 
t  is  burns, — the  universe  in  a  blaze  kindled  from  the  torch 
c  the  sun, — it  needs  a  perpetual  tempering,  a  phlegm,  a 
s^p,  atmospheres  of  azote,  deluges  of  water,  to  check  the 
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fury  of  the  conflagration;  a  hoarding  to  check  the  spending; 
a  centripetence  equal  to  the  centrif ugence :  and  this  is 
invariably  supplied. 

The  railroad  dirt-cars  are  good  excavators;  but  there  is 
no  porter  like  Gravitation,  who  will  bring  down  any  weights 
which  man  cannot  carry,  and  if  he  wants  aid,  knows  where 
to  find  his  fellow-labourers.  Water  works  in  masses,  and 
sets  its  irresistible  shoulder  to  your  mills,  or  your  ships,  or 
transports  vast  boulders  of  rock  in  its  iceberg  a  thousand 
miles.  But  its  far  greater  power  depends  on  its  talent  of 
becoming  little,  and  entering  the  smallest  holes  and  pores. 
By  this  agency,  carrying  in  solution  elements  needful  to 
every  plant,  the  vegetable  world  exists. 

But  as  I  said,  we  must  not  paint  the  farmer  in  rose-colour. 
Whilst  these  grand  energies  have  wrought  for  him,  and  made 
his  task  possible,  he  is  habitually  engaged  in  small  economies, 
and  is  taught  the  power  that  lurks  in  petty  things.  Great 
is  the  force  of  a  few  simple  arrangements;  for  instance,  the 
powers  of  a  fence.  On  the  prairie  you  wander  a  hundred 
miles,  and  hardly  find  a  stick  or  a  stone.  At  rare  intervals, 
a  thin  oak  opening  has  been  spared,  and  every  such  section 
has  been  long  occupied.  But  the  farmer  manages  to  procure  : 
wood  from  far,  puts  up  a  rail  fence,  and  at  once  the  seeds 
sprout  and  the  oaks  rise.  It  was  only  browsing  and  fire 
which  had  kept  them  down.  Plant  fruit-trees  by  the  road 
side,  and  their  fruit  will  never  be  allowed  to  ripen.  Draw 
a  pine  fence  about  them,  and  for  fifty  years  they  mature  for 
the  owner  their  delicate  fruit.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
enchantment  in  a  chestnut-rail  or  picketed  pine-boards. 

Nature  suggests  every  economical  expedient  somewhere 
on  a  great  scale.  Set  out  a  pine-tree,  and  it  dies  in  the  first 
year,  or  lives  a  poor  spindle.  But  Nature  drops  a  pine-cone 
in  Mariposa,  and  it  lives  fifteen  centuries,  grows  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  high,  and  thirty  in  diameter, — grows  in  a 
grove  of  giants,  like  a  colonnade  of  Thebes.  Ask  the  tree 
how  it  was  done.  It  did  not  grow  on  a  ridge,  but  in  a  basin, 
where  it  found  deep  soil,  cold  enough  and  dry  enough  for  the 
pine;  defended  itself  from  the  sun  by  growing  in  groves,  and 
from  the  wind  by  the  walls  of  the  mountain.  The  roots  that 
shot  deepest,  and  the  stems  of  happiest  exposure,  drew  the 
nourishment  from  the  rest,  until  the  less  thrifty  perished  and 
manured  the  soil  for  the  stronger,  and  the  mammoth  Sequoias 
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se  to  their  enormous  proportions.  The  traveller  who  saw 
em  remembered  his  orchard  at  home,  where  every  year, 

the  destroying  wind,  his  forlorn  trees  pined  like  suffering 
rtue.  In  September,  when  the  pears  hang  heaviest,  and 
e  taking  from  the  sun  their  gay  colours,  comes  usually  a 
isty  day  which  shakes  the  whole  garden,  and  throws  down 
e  heaviest  fruit  in  bruised  heaps.  The  planter  took  the 
nt  of  the  Sequoias,  built  a  high  wall,  or — better — sur- 
unded  the  orchard  with  a  nursery  of  birches  and  ever- 
eens.  Thus  he  had  the  mountain  basin  in  miniature;  and 
s  pears  grew  to  the  size  of  melons,  and  the  vines  beneath 
.em  ran  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  But  this  shelter  creates  a 
w  climate.  The  wall  that  keeps  off  the  strong  wind  keeps 
E  the  cold  wind.  The  high  wall  reflecting  the  heat  back 

the  soil  gives  that  acre  a  quadruple  share  of  sunshine — 

"  Enclosing  in  the  garden  square 
A  dead  and  standing  pool  of  air," 

;  d  makes  a  little  Cuba  within  it,  whilst  all  without  is 
iibrador. 

The  chemist  comes  to  his  aid  every  year  by  following  out 

i  ne  new  hint  drawn  from  Nature,  and  now  affirms  that  this 

;  usary  space  occupied  by  the  farmer  is  needless:    he  will 

;  ( icentrate  his  kitchen-garden  into  a  box  of  one  or  two  rods 

;_  J  iare,  will  take  the  roots  into  his  laboratory;  the  vines  and 

•;i  s  !ks  and  stems  may  go  sprawling  about  in  the  fields  outside, 

1  will  attend  to  the  roots  in  his  tub,  gorge  them  with  food 

1  it  is  good  for  them.     The  smaller  his  garden,  the  better 

I  can  feed  it,  and  the  larger  the  crop.    As  he  nursed  his 

;  '.  anksgiving-turkeys  on  bread  and  milk,  so  he  will  pamper 

;:  1  peaches  and  grapes  on  the  viands  they  like  best.     If  they 

•  I  /e  an  appetite  for  potash,  or  salt,  or  iron,  or  ground  bones, 

,  o  even  now  and  then  for  a  dead  hog,  he  will  indulge  them. 

:  T  ey  keep  the  secret  well,  and  never  tell  on  your  table  whence 

...  t  y  drew  their  sunset  complexion  or  their  delicate  flavours. 

,.;•    )ee  what  the  farmer  accomplishes  by  a  cartload  of  tiles: 

>  t  alters  the  climate  by  letting  off  water  which  kept  the  land 

,  c  i  through  constant  evaporation,  and  allows  the  warm 

...  f  i  to  bring  down  into  the  roots  the  temperature  of  the  air 

j.'.-ail  of  the  surface-soil;   and  he  deepens  the  soil,  since  the 

-j.  d  :harge  of  this  standing  water  allows  the  roots  of  his  plants 

JW  penetrate  below  the  surface  to  the  subsoil,  and  accelerates 
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the  ripening  of  the  crop.  The  town  of  Concord  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  this  country,  far  on  now  in  its  third  century. 
The  selectmen  have  once  in  every  five  years  perambulated 
the  boundaries,  and  yet,  in  this  very  year,  a  large  quantity 
of  land  has  been  discovered  and  added  to  the  town  without 
a  murmur  of  complaint  from  any  quarter.  By  drainage  we 
went  down  to  a  subsoil  we  did  not  know,  and  have  found 
there  is  a  Concord  under  old  Concord,  which  we  are  now 
getting  the  best  crops  from;  a  Middlesex  under  Middlesex; 
and,  in  fine,  that  Massachusetts  has  a  basement  story  more 
valuable,  and  that  promises  to  pay  a  better  rent,  than  all  the 
superstructure.  But  these  tiles  have  acquired  by  association 
a  new  interest.  These  tiles  are  political  economists,  confuters 
of  Malthus  and  Ricardo;  they  are  so  many  Young  Americans 
announcing  a  better  era, — more  bread.  They  drain  the  land 
make  it  sweet  and  friable;  have  made  English  Chat  Moss  £ 
garden,  and  will  now  do  as  much  for  the  Dismal  Swamp 
But  beyond  this  benefit,  they  are  the  text  of  better  opinion; 
and  better  auguries  for  mankind. 

There  has  been  a  nightmare  bred  in  England  of  indigestioi 
and  spleen  among  landlords  and  loomlords,  namely,  thi 
dogma  that  men  breed  too  fast  for  the  powers  of  the  soil 
that  men  multiply  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  whilst  corn  only  i] 
an  arithmetical ;  and  hence  that,  the  more  prosperous  we  are 
the  faster  we  approach  these  frightful  limits :  nay,  the  pligh; 
of  every  new  generation  is  worse  than  of  the  foregoing 
because  the  first  comers  take  up  the  best  lands;  the  nexi 
the  second  best;  and  each  succeeding  wave  of  population  : 
driven  to  poorer,  so  that  the  land  is  ever  yielding  less  returr 
to  enlarging  hosts  of  eaters.  Henry  Carey,  of  Philadelphia 
replied:  "  Not  so,  Mr.  Malthus,  but  just  the  opposite  of  sjl 
is  the  fact." 

The  first  planter,  the  savage,  without  helpers,  withoii 
tools,  looking  chiefly  to  safety  from  his  enemy, — man  <l| 
beast, — takes  poor  land.    The  better  lands  are  loaded  wil 
timber,  which  he  cannot  clear;    they  need  drainage,  whi< 
he  cannot  attempt.     He  cannot  plough,  or  fell  trees,  or  dra 
the  rich  swamp.    He  is  a  poor  creature;  he  scratches  with 
sharp  stick,  lives  in  a  cave  or  a  hutch,  has  no  road  but  ti| 
trail  of  the  moose  or  bear;  he  lives  on  their  flesh  when  he  a 
kill  one,  on  roots  and  fruits  when  he  cannot.     He  falls,  and 
lame;  he  coughs,  he  has  a  stitch  in  his  side,  he  has  a  fev 
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md  chills:  when  he  is  hungry,  he  cannot  always  kill  and 
;at  a  bear; — chances  of  war, — sometimes  the  bear  eats  him. 
Tis  long  before  he  digs  or  plants  at  all,  and  then  only  a  patch 
^ater  he  learns  that  his  planting  is  better  than  hunting;* 
;hat  the  earth  works  faster  for  him  than  he  can  work  for  him- 
;elf, — works  for  him  when  he  is  asleep,  when  it  rains,  when 
leat  overcomes  him.  The  sunstroke  which  knocks  him  down 
Drings  his  corn  up.  As  his  family  thrive,  and  other  planters 
:ome  up  around  him,  he  begins  to  fell  trees,  and  clear  good 
and ;  and  when,  by  and  by,  there  is  more  skill,  and  tools,  and 
•oads,  the  new  generations  are  strong  enough  to  open  the 
owlands,  where  the  wash  of  mountains  has  accumulated  the 
Dest  soil,  which  yield  a  hundredfold  the  former  crops.  The 
ast  lands  are  the  best  lands.  It  needs  science  and  great 
lumbers  to  cultivate  the  best  lands,  and  in  the  best  manner. 
Thus  true  political  economy  is  not  mean,  but  liberal,  and  on 
Jie  pattern  of  the  sun  and  sky.  Population  increases  in  the 
ratio  of  morality :  credit  exists  in  the  ratio  of  morality. 

Meantime  we  cannot  enumerate  the  incidents  and  agents 
}f  the  farm  without  reverting  to  their  influence  on  the  farmer. 
He  carries  out  this  cumulative  preparation  of  means  to  their 
last  effect.  This  crust  of  soil,  which  ages  have  refined,  he 
refines  again,  for  the  feeding  of  a  civil  and  instructed  people. 
The  great  elements  with  which  he  deals  cannot  leave  him 
jnaffected,  or  unconscious  of  his  ministry;  but  their  influence 
?omewhat  resembles  that  which  the  same  Nature  has  on  the 
:hild, — of  subduing  and  silencing  him.  We  see  the  farmer 
with  pleasure  and  respect,  when  we  think  what  powers  and 
jtilities  are  so  meekly  worn.  He  knows  every  secret  of 
labour:  he  changes  the  face  of  the  landscape.  Put  him  on 
\  new  planet,  and  he  would  know  where  to  begin;  yet  there 
is  no  arrogance  in  his  bearing,  but  a  perfect  gentleness.  The 
farmer  stands  well  on  the  world.  Plain  in  manners  as  in 
dress,  he  would  not  shine  in  palaces;  he  is  absolutely  un 
known  and  inadmissible  therein;  living  or  dying,  he  never 
shall  be  heard  of  in  them;  yet  the  drawing-room  heroes  put 
down  beside  him  would  shrivel  in  his  presence, — he  solid  and 
unexpressive,  they  expressed  to  gold-leaf.  But  he  stands 
well  on  the  world, — as  Adam  did,  as  an  Indian  does,  as 
Homer's  heroes,  Agamemnon  or  Achilles,  do.  He  is  a  person 
whom  a  poet  of  any  clime, — Milton,  Firdusi,  or  Cervantes 
— would  appreciate  as  being  really  a  piece  of  the  old  Nature, 
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comparable  to  sun  and  moon,  rainbow  and  flood;  because 
he  is,  as  all  natural  persons  are,  representative  of  Nature  as 
much  as  these. 

That  uncorrupted  behaviour  which  we  admire  in  animals 
and  in  young  children  belongs  to  him,  to  the  hunter,  the 
sailor, — the  man  who  lives  in  the  presence  of  Nature.  Cities 
force  growth,  and  make  men  talkative  and  entertaining,  but 
they  make  them  artificial.  What  possesses  interest  for  us  is 
the  naturel  of  each,  his  constitutional  excellence.  This  is  for 
ever  a  surprise,  engaging  and  lovely;  we  cannot  be  satiated 
with  knowing  it,  and  about  it;  and  it  is  this  which  the 
conversation  with  Nature  cherishes  and  guards. 
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OUR  nineteenth  century  is  the  age  of  tools.  They  grow 
of  our  structure.  ''Man  is  the  metre  of  all  things,"  sai 
Vristotle;  "  the  hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments, 
the  mind  is  the  form  of  forms."  The  human  body  is 
magazine  of  inventions,  the  patent-office,  where  are 
models  from  which  every  hint  was  taken.  All  the  tools 
engines  on  earth  are  only  extensions  of  its  limbs  and  se 
One  definition  of  man  is  "  an  intelligence  served  by  organs." 
Machines  can  only  second,  not  supply,  his  unaided  senses. 
The  body  is  a  metre.  The  eye  appreciates  finer  differences 
than  art  can  expose.  The  apprentice  clings  to  his  foot-rule, 
a  practised  mechanic  will  measure  by  his  thumb  and  his  arm 
with  equal  precision;  and  a  good  surveyor  will  pace  sixteen 
rods  more  accurately  than  another  man  can  measure  them  by 
tape.  The  sympathy  of  eye  and  hand  by  which  an  Indian 
or  a  practised  slinger  hits  his  mark  with  a  stone,  or  a  wood- 
chopper  or  a  carpenter  swings  his  axe  to  a  hair-line  on  his 
log,  are  examples ;  and  there  is  no  sense  or  organ  which  is  not 
capable  of  exquisite  performance. 

Men  love  to  wonder,  and  that  is  the  seed  of  our  science; 
and  such  is  the  mechanical  determination  of  our  age,  and  so 
recent  are  our  best  contrivances,  that  use  has  not  dulled  our 
joy  and  pride  in  them;  and  we  pity  our  fathers  for  dying 
before  steam  and  galvanism,  sulphuric  ether  and  ocean 
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egraphs,  photograph  and  spectroscope  arrived,  as  cheated 
t  of  half  their  human  estate.  These  arts  open  great  gates 
a  future,  promising  to  make  the  world  plastic  and  to  lift 
man  life  out  of  its  beggary  to  a  godlike  ease  and  power. 
!  Our  century,  to  be  sure,  had  inherited  a  tolerable  apparatus. 
Is  had  the  compass,  the  printing-press,  watches,  the  spiral 
.ring,  the  barometer,  the  telescope.  Yet  so  many  inventions 
Ive  been  added,  that  life  seems  almost  made  over  new;  and 
i  Leibnitz  said  of  Newton,  "  that  if  he  reckoned  all  that  had 
cm  done  by  mathematicians  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
<*ivn  to  Newton,  and  what  had  been  done  by  him,  his  would 
:  the  better  half,"  so  one  might  say  that  the  inventions  of 
35  last  fifty  years  counterpoise  those  of  the  fifty  centuries 
i:  ore  them.  For  the  vast  production  and  manifold  applica- 
i;n  of  iron  is  new;  and  our  common  and  indispensable 
ii;nsils  of  house  and  farm  are  new;  the  sewing-machine, 
ti:  power-loom,  the  M'Cormick  reaper,  the  mowing-machines, 
gi -light,  lucifer  matches,  and  the  immense  productions  of 
111  laboratory,  are  new  in  this  century,  and  one  franc's  worth 
o  :oal  does  the  work  of  a  labourer  for  twenty  days. 

Vhy  need  I  speak  of  steam,  the  enemy  of  space  and  time, 
vi!  h  its  enormous  strength  and  delicate  applicability,  which 
isnade  in  hospitals  to  bring  a  bowl  of  gruel  to  a  sick  man's 
bl,  and  can  twist  beams  of  iron  like  candy-braids,  and  vies 
ah  the  forces  which  upheaved  and  doubled  over  the  geologic 
sjita?  Steam  is  an  apt  scholar  and  a  strong-shouldered 
low,  but  it  has  not  yet  done  all  its  work.  It  already  walks 
a-'Ut  the  field  like  a  man,  and  will  do  anything  required 
o  it.  It  irrigates  crops,  and  drags  away  a  mountain.  It 
nst  sew  our  shirts,  it  must  drive  our  gigs;  taught  by 
]V  Babbage,  it  must  calculate  interest  and  logarithms. 
L  d  Chancellor  Thurlow  thought  it  might  be  made  to  draw 
b  3  and  answers  in  Chancery.  If  that  were  satire,  it  is  yet 
p  ling  to  render  many  higher  services  of  a  mechanico- 
ir  :llectual  kind,  and  will  leave  the  satire  short  of  the  fact. 

tow  excellent  are  the  mechanical  aids  we  have  applied 
t(  :he  human  body,  as  in  dentistry,  in  vaccination,  in  the 
rl  toplastic  treatment;  in  the  beautiful  aid  of  ether,  like 
a  ler  sleep;  and  in  the  boldest  promiser  of  all, — the  trans- 
fi  on  of  the  blood, — which,  in  Paris,  it  was  claimed,  enables 
a  i  an  to  change  his  blood  as  often  as  his  linen! 
/hat  of  this  dapper  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha,  which 
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make  water-pipes  and  stomach-pumps,  belting  for  mill 
wheels,  and  diving  bells,  and  rain-proof  coats  for  all  climates 
which  teach  us  to  defy  the  wet,  and  put  every  man  on  ; 
footing  with  the  beaver  and  the  crocodile?  What  of  th 
grand  tools  with  which  we  engineer,  like  kobolds  and  en 
chanters, — tunnelling  Alps,  canalling  the  American  Isthmus 
piercing  the  Arabian  desert?  In  Massachusetts,  we  figh 
the  sea  successfully  with  beach-grass  and  broom, — and  th 
blowing  sand-barrens  with  pine  plantations.  The  soil  c 
Holland,  once  the  most  populous  in  Europe,  is  below  th 
level  of  the  sea.  Egypt,  where  no  rain  fell  for  three  thousan 
years,  now,  it  is  said,  thanks  Mehemet  Ali's  irrigations  an 
planted  forests  for  late-returning  showers.  The  old  Hebre 
king  said,  "  He  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 
And  there  is  no  argument  of  theism  better  than  the  grandei 
of  ends  brought  about  by  paltry  means.  The  chain  < 
western  railroads  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  has  plante. 
cities  and  civilisation  in  less  time  than  it  costs  to  bring  a 
orchard  into  bearing. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  ocean  telegraph,  that  extensic 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  whose  sudden  performance  astonishf 
mankind  as  if  the  intellect  were  taking  the  brute  earth  itsc 
into  training,  and  shooting  the  first  thrills  of  life  and  thougl 
through  the  unwilling  brain  ? 

There  does  not  seem  any  limit  to  these  new  informatio] 
of  the  same  Spirit  that  made  the  elements  at  first,  and  no1 
through  man,  works  them.  Art  and  power  will  go  on  as  tin 
have  done, — will  make  day  out  of  night,  time  out  of  spac 
and  space  out  of  time. 

Invention  breeds  invention.  No  sooner  is  the  electi 
telegraph  devised,  than  gutta-percha,  the  very  mater 
it  requires,  is  found.  The  aeronaut  is  provided  with  gu 
cotton,  the  very  fuel  he  wants  for  his  balloon.  Wh 
commerce  is  vastly  enlarged,  California  and  Australia  expc 
the  gold  it  needs.  When  Europe  is  over-populated,  Ameri 
and  Australia  crave  to  be  peopled;  and  so,  throughoi 
every  chance  is  timed,  as  if  Nature,  who  made  the  lock,  km 
where  to  find  the  key. 

Another  result  of  our  arts  is  the  new  intercourse  which; 
surprising  us  with  new  solutions  of  the  embarrassing  politi'i 
problems.  The  intercourse  is  not  new,  but  the  scale  is  ne. 
Our  selfishness  would  have  held  slaves,  or  would  ha: 
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Deluded  from  a  quarter  of  the  planet  all  that  are  not  born 
n  the  soil  of  that  quarter.  Our  politics  are  disgusting; 
lit  what  can  they  help  or  hinder,  when  from  time  to  time 
ic  primal  instincts  are  impressed  on  masses  of  mankind, 
hen  the  nations  are  in  exodus  and  flux?  Nature  loves  to 
•oss  her  stocks, — and  German,  Chinese,  Turk,  Russ,  and 
anaka  were  putting  out  to  sea,  and  intermarrying  race 
ith  race;  and  commerce  took  the  hint,  and  ships  were 
uilt  capacious  enough  to  carry  the  people  of  a  county. 
This  thousand-handed  art  has  introduced  a  new  element 
ito  the  state.  The  science  of  power  is  forced  to  remember 
pe  power  of  science.  Civilisation  mounts  and  climbs, 
[althus,  when  he  stated  that  the  mouths  went  on  multiply- 
ig  geometrically,  and  the  food  only  arithmetically,  forgot 
)  say  that  the  human  mind  was  also  a  factor  in  political 
:onomy,  and  that  the  augmenting  wants  of  society  would 
e  met  by  an  augmenting  power  of  invention. 
Yes,  we  have  a  pretty  artillery  of  tools  now  in  our  social 
rrangements :  we  ride  four  times  as  fast  as  our  fathers  did ; 
I  ravel,  grind,  weave,  forge,  plant,  till,  and  excavate  better. 
We  have  new  shoes,  gloves,  glasses,  and  gimlets;  we  have 
jie  calculus;  we  have  the  newspaper,  which  does  its  best 
D  make  every  square  acre  of  land  and  sea  give  an  account 
f  itself  at  your  breakfast- table;  we  have  money,  and  paper 
loney;  we  have  language,  the  finest  tool  of  all,  and  nearest 
:>  the  mind.  Much  will  have  more.  Man  flatters  himself 
tiat  his  command  over  Nature  must  increase.  Things  begin 
D  obey  him.  We  are  to  have  the  balloon  yet;  and  the  next 
rar  will  be  fought  in  the  air.  We  may  yet  find  a  rose 
ate  r  that  will  wash  the  negro  white.  He  sees  the  skull 
f  the  English  race  changing  from  its  Saxon  type  under  the 
xigencies  of  American  life. 

Tantalus,  who  in  old  times  was  seen  vainly  trying  to  quench 
is  thirst  with  a  flowing  stream,  which  ebbed  whenever  he 
pproached  it,  has  been  seen  again  lately.  He  is  in  Paris, 
i  New  York,  in  Boston.  He  is  now  in  great  spirits;  thinks 
.e  shall  reach  it  yet;  thinks  he  shall  bottle  the  wave.  It  is, 
.owever,  getting  a  little  doubtful.  Things  have  an  ugly 
x>k  still.  No  matter  how  many  centuries  of  culture  have 
receded,  the  new  man  always  finds  himself  standing  on  the 
'rink  of  chaos,  always  in  a  crisis.  Can  anybody  remember 
/hen  the  times  were  not  hard,  and  money  not  scarce?  Can 
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anybody  remember  when  sensible  men,  and  the  right  sort 
of  men,  and  the  right  sort  of  women,  were  plentiful?  Tan 
talus  begins  to  think  steam  a  delusion,  and  galvanism  no 
better  than  it  should  be. 

Many  facts  concur  to  show  that  we  must  look  deeper  for 
our  salvation  than  to  steam,  photographs,  balloons,  or 
astronomy.  These  tools  have  some  questionable  properties, 
They  are  reagents.  Machinery  is  aggressive.  The  weaver 
becomes  a  web,  the  machinist  a  machine.  If  you  do  not  use 
the  tools,  they  use  you.  All  tools  are  in  one  sense  edge-tools, 
and  dangerous.  A  man  builds  a  fine  house ;  and  now  he  has 
a  master,  and  a  task  for  life :  he  is  to  furnish,  watch,  show  it, 
and  keep  it  in  repair,  the  rest  of  his  days.  A  man  has  a 
reputation,  and  is  no  longer  free,  but  must  respect  that. 
A  man  makes  a  picture  or  a  book,  and,  if  it  succeeds,  'tis 
often  the  worse  for  him.  I  saw  a  brave  man  the  other  day, 
hitherto  as  free  as  the  hawk  or  the  fox  of  the  wilderness, 
constructing  his  cabinet  of  drawers  for  shells,  eggs,  minerals, ; 
and  mounted  birds.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  amusing: 
himself  with  making  pretty  links  for  his  own  limbs. 

Then  the  political  economist  thinks  "  'tis  doubtful  if  all 
the  mechanical  inventions  that  ever  existed  have  lightened; 
the  day's  toil  of  one  human  being."  The  machine  unmakes 
the  man.  Now  that  the  machine  is  so  perfect,  the  engineer 
is  nobody.  Every  new  step  in  improving  the  engine  restricts 
one  more  act  of  the  engineer, — unteaches  him.  Once  it 
took  Archimedes;  now  it  only  needs  a  fireman,  and  a  boy 
to  know  the  coppers,  to  pull  up  the  handles  or  mind  the  water- 
tank.  But  when  the  engine  breaks,  they  can  do  nothing. 

What  sickening  details  in  the  daily  journals!  I  believe 
they  have  ceased  to  publish  the  Newgate  Calendar  and  the 
Pirate's  Own  Book  since  the  family  newspapers,  namely,  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  the  London  Times,  have  quite  super 
seded  them  in  the  freshness,  as  well  as  the  horror,  of  their 
records  of  crime.  Politics  were  never  more  corrupt  and 
brutal;  and  Trade,  that  pride  and  darling  of  our  ocean,  that 
educator  of  nations,  that  benefactor  in  spite  of  itself,  ends  in 
shameful  defaulting,  bubble,  and  bankruptcy,  all  over  the 
world. 

Of  course,  we  resort  to  the  enumeration  of  his  arts  and 
inventions  as  a  measure  of  the  worth  of  man.  But  if,  with 
all  his  arts,  he  is  a  felon,  we  cannot  assume  the  mechanical 
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ill  or  chemical  resources  as  the  measure  of  worth.     Let 
try  another  gauge. 

What  have  these  arts  done  for  the  character,  for  the 
irth  of  mankind?  Are  men  better?  Tis  sometimes 
qestioned  whether  morals  have  not  declined  as  the  arts 
}iye  ascended.  Here  are  great  arts  and  little  men.  Here 
it  greatness  begotten  of  paltriness.  We  cannot  trace  the 
ttimphs  of  civilisation  to  such  benefactors  as  we  wish.  The 
$  atest  meliorator  of  the  world  is  selfish,  huckstering  Trade. 
jiery  victory  over  matter  ought  to  recommend  to  man  the 
Affrth  of  his  nature.  But  now  one  wonders  who  did  all  this 
jlpd.  Look  up  the  inventors.  Each  has  his  own  knack; 
b  genius  is  in  veins  and  spots.  But  the  great,  equal, 
s;  nmetrical  brain,  fed  from  a  great  heart,  you  shall  not  find. 
Sery  one  has  more  to  hide  than  he  has  to  show,  or  is  lamed 
to  his  excellence.  'Tis  too  plain  that  with  the  material 
pjver  the  moral  progress  has  not  kept  pace.  It  appears 
tit  we  have  not  made  a  judicious  investment.  Works  and 
d^s  were  offered  us,  and  we  took  works. 

?he  new  study  of  the  Sanskrit  has  shown  us  the  origin  of 
.tj  old  names  of  God, — Dyaus,  Deus,  Zeus,  Zeu  pater, 
T)iter, — names  of  the  sun,  still  recognisable  through  the 
unifications  of  our  vernacular  words,  importing  that  the 
Jly  is  the  Divine  Power  and  Manifestation,  and  indicating 
•tJjt  those  ancient  men,  in  their  attempts  to  express  the 
S  )reme  Power  of  the  universe,  called  Him  the  Day,  and  that 
tj>  name  was  accepted  by  all  the  tribes. 

lesiod  wrote  a  poem  which  he  called  Works  and  Days, 
it  vhich  he  marked  the  changes  of  the  Greek  year,  instruct- 
'.uj  the  husbandman  at  the  rising  of  what  constellation  he 
:n  -ht  safely  sow,  when  to  reap,  when  to  gather  wood,  when 
tl  sailor  might  launch  his  boat  in  security  from  storms,  and 
i\nt  admonitions  of  the  planets  he  must  heed.  It  is  full 
:o:  economies  for  Grecian  life,  noting  the  proper  age  for 
;rr  Tiage,  the  rules  of  household  thrift,  and  of  hospitality. 
•T ;  poem  is  full  of  piety  as  well  as  prudence,  and  is  adapted 
;  tt  ill  meridians,  by  adding  the  ethics  of  works  and  of  days. 
.33  he  has  not  pushed  his  study  of  days  into  such  inquiry 
*M  analysis  as  they  invite. 

.  farmer  said  "  he  should  like  to  have  all  the  land  that 
10  ed  his  own."  Bonaparte,  who  had  the  same  appetite, 
ei  eavoured  to  make  the  Mediterranean  a  French  lake. 
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Czar  Alexander  was  more  expansive,  and  wished  to  call  the 
Pacific  my  ocean  ;  and  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  resist 
his  attempts  to  make  it  a  close  sea.  But  if  he  had  the  earth 
for  his  pasture,  and  the  sea  for  his  pond,  he  would  be  a 
pauper  still.  He  only  is  rich  who  owns  the  day.  There  is 
no  king,  rich  man,  fairy,  or  demon  who  possesses  such  power 
as  that.  The  days  are  ever  divine  as  to  the  first  Aryans. 
They  are  of  the  least  pretension,  and  of  the  greatest  capacity, 
of  anything  that  exists.  They  come  and  go  like  muffled  and 
veiled  figures,  sent  from  a  distant  friendly  party;  but  they 
say  nothing;  and  if  we  do  not  use  the  gifts  they  bring,  they 
carry  them  as  silently  away. 

How  the  day  fits  itself  to  the  mind,  winds  itself  round  it 
like  a  fine  drapery,  clothing  all  its  fancies!    Any  holiday  l 
communicates  to  us  its  colour.     We  wear  its  cockade  and 
favours  in  our  humour.     Remember  what  boys  think  in  the  ; 
morning  of   "  Election  Day,"  of   the  Fourth  of   July,   of 
Thanksgiving,  or  Christmas.     The  very  stars  in  their  courses  • 
wink  to  them  of  nuts  and  cakes,  bonbons,  presents,  and  : 
fireworks.     Cannot  memory  still  descry  the  old  school-house  ; 
and  its  porch,  somewhat  hacked  by  jack-knives,  where  you  J 
spun  tops  and  snapped  marbles;   and  do  you  not  recall  that 
life   was   then   calendared   by  moments,   threw   itself   into  [ 
nervous  knots  or  glittering  hours,  even  as  now,  and  not 
spread  itself  abroad  an  equable  felicity?     In  college  terms, 
and  in  years  that  followed,  the  young  graduate,  when  thej[ 
Commencement  anniversary  returned,  though  he  were  in  aj  f 
swamp,  would  see  a  festive  light,  and  find  the  air  faintly 
echoing  with  plausive  academic  thunders.     In  solitude  and 
in  the  country,  what  dignity  distinguishes  the  holy  time! 
The  old  Sabbath,  or  Seventh  Day,  white  with  the  religions 
of  unknown  thousands  of  years,  when  this  hallowed  hour 
dawns  out  of  the  deep, — a  clean  page,  which  the  wise  may 
inscribe  with  truth,  whilst  the  savage  scrawls  it  with  fetishes, 
— the  cathedral  music  of  history  breathes  through  it  a  psalm 
to  our  solitude. 

So,  in  the  common  experience  of  the  scholar,  the  weathers 
fit  his  moods.  A  thousand  tunes  the  variable  wind  plays, 
a  thousand  spectacles  it  brings,  and  each  is  the  frame  01 
dwelling  of  a  new  spirit.  I  used  formerly  to  choose  my  time ; 
with  some  nicety  for  each  favourite  book.  One  author  is 
good  for  winter,  and  one  for  the  dog-days.  The  scholar 
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st  look  long  for  the  right  hour  for  Plato's  Timceus.  At 
t  the  elect  morning  arrives,,  the  early  dawn. — a  few  lights 
ispicuous  in  the  heaven,  as  of  a  world  just  created  and 
1  becoming, — and  in  its  wide  leisures  we  dare  open  that 
>k. 

There  are  days  when  the  great  are  near  us,  when  there  is 
frown  on  their  brow,  no  condescension  even;  when  they 
:e  us  by  the  hand,  and  we  share  their  thought.  There  are 
?s  which  are  the  carnival  of  the  year.  The  angels  assume 
ih,  and  repeatedly  become  visible.  The  imagination  of 
:  gods  is  excited,  and  rushes  on  every  side  into  forms, 
sterday  not  a  bird  peeped ;  the  world  was  barren,  peaked, 
I  pining:  to-day  'tis  inconceivably  populous;  creation 
irms  and  meliorates. 

The  days  are  made  on  a  loom  whereof  the  warp  and  woof 
past  and  future  time.     They  are  majestically  dressed,  as 
very  god  brought  a  thread  to  the  skyey  web.     'Tis  pitiful 
things  by  which  we  are  rich  or  poor, — a  matter  of  coins, 
.ts,  and  carpets,  a  little  more  or  less  stone,  or  wood,  or 
nt,  the  fashion  of  a  cloak  or  hat;   like  the  luck  of  naked 
lllians,  of  whom  one  is  proud  in  the  possession  of  a  glass 
lid  or  a  red  feather,  and  the  rest  miserable  in  the  want  of 
ii    But  the  treasures  which  Nature  spent  itself  to  amass, — 
t]  secular,  refined,  composite  anatomy  of  man, — which  all 
S'lta  go  to  form,  which  the  prior  races,  from  infusory  and 
s.  rian,  existed  to  ripen;    the  surrounding  plastic  natures; 
ti  earth  with  its  foods;    the  intellectual,  temperamenting 
a ;    the  sea  with  its  invitations ;    the  heaven  deep  with 
v  rids ;    and   the  answering  brain   and   nervous   structure 
iv lying  to  these;  the  eye  that  looketh  into  the  deeps,  which 
a  in  look  back  to  the  eye, — abyss  to  abyss ; — these,  not  like 
a  lass  bead,  or  the  coins  or  carpets,  are  given  immeasurably 
t  ill. 

"his  miracle  is  hurled  into  every  beggar's  hands.  The  blue 
s.  •  is  a  covering  for  a  market,  and  for  the  cherubim  and 
s  iphim.  The  sky  is  the  varnish  or  glory  with  which  the 
£  ist  has  washed  the  whole  work, — the  verge  or  confines  of 
n  tter  and  spirit.  Nature  could  no  farther  go.  Could  our 
h  >piest  dream  come  to  pass  in  solid  fact, — could  a  power 
o  n  our  eyes  to  behold  "  millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk 
t  earth," — I  believe  I  should  find  that  mid-plain  on  which 
t  y  moved  floored  beneath  and  arched  above  with  the  same 
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web  of  blue  depth  which  weaves  itself  over  me  now,  as  ! 
trudge  the  streets  on  my  affairs. 

'Tis  singular  that  our  rich  English  language  should  havi 
no  word  to  denote  the  face  of  the  world.  Kinde  was  the  ok 
English  term,  which,  however,  filled  only  half  the  range  o 
our  fine  Latin  word,  with  its  delicate  future  tense, — natura 
about  to  be  born,  or  what  German  philosophy  denotes  as  ; 
becoming.  But  nothing  expresses  that  power  which  seem 
to  work  for  beauty  alone.  The  Greek  Kosmos  did;  an< 
therefore,  with  great  propriety,  Humboldt  entitles  his  book 
which  recounts  the  last  results  of  science,  Cosmos. 

Such  are  the  days, — the  earth  is  the  cup,  the  sky  is  th< 
cover,  of  the  immense  bounty  of  Nature  which  is  offered  u 
for  our  daily  aliment;  but  what  a  force  of  illusion  begin 
life  with  us,  and  attends  us  to  the  end ! 

We  are  coaxed,  flattered,  and  duped,  from  morn  to  eve 
from  birth  to  death;  and  where  is  the  old  eye  that  ever  sa\ 
through  the  deception?  The  Hindoos  represent  Maia,  th 
illusory  energy  of  Vishnu,  as  one  of  his  principal  attributes 
As  if,  in  this  gale  of  warring  elements,  which  life  is,  it  wa 
necessary  to  bind  souls  to  human  life  as  mariners  in  a  tempes 
lash  themselves  to  the  mast  and  bulwarks  of  a  ship,  an1 
Nature  employed  certain  illusions  as  her  ties  and  straps, — 
rattle,  a  doll,  an  apple,  for  a  child;  skates,  a  river,  a  boai 
a  horse,  a  gun,  for  the  growing  boy; — and  I  will  not  begi 
to  name  those  of  the  youth  and  adult,  for  they  are  numbei 
less.  Seldom  and  slowly  the  mask  falls,  and  the  pupil  : 
permitted  to  see  that  all  is  one  stuff,  cooked  and  painte 
under  many  counterfeit  appearances.  Hume's  doctrine  WE 
that  the  circumstances  vary,  the  amount  of  happiness  dot 
not;  that  the  beggar  cracking  fleas  in  the  sunshine  under 
hedge,  and  the  duke  rolling  by  in  his  chariot,  the  girl  equippe 
for  her  first  ball,  and  the  orator  returning  triumphant  froi 
the  debate,  had  different  means,  but  the  same  quantity  < 
pleasant  excitement. 

This  element  of  illusion  lends  all  its  force  to  hide  the  valu< 
of  present  time.  Who  is  he  that  does  not  always  find  hin 
self  doing  something  less  than  his  best  task?  "What  ai 
you  doing?  "  "Oh,  nothing;  I  have  been  doing  thus,  ( 

I  shall  do  so  or  so ;  but  now  I  am  only  " Ah !  poor  dup 

will  you  never  slip  out  of  the  web  of  the  master  juggler,- 
hever  learn  that,  as  soon  as  the  irrecoverable  years  ha^ 
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wen  their  blue  glory  between  to-day  and  us,  these  passing 
ours  shall  glitter  and  draw  us,  as  the  wildest  romance  and 
ic  homes  of  beauty  and  poetry?  How  difficult  to  deal  erect 
l-ith  them!  The  events  they  bring,  their  trade,  entertain- 
|ients,  and  gossip,  their  urgent  work,  all  throw  dust  in  the 
yes  and  distract  attention.  He  is  a  strong  man  who  can 
»ok  them  in  the  eye,  see  through  this  juggle,  feel  their 
lentity,  and  keep  his  own;  who  can  know  surely  that  one 
ill  be  like  another  to  the  end  of  the  world,  nor  permit  love, 
:  death,  or  politics,  or  money,  war,  or  pleasure,  to  draw  him 
om  his  task. 

•  The  world  is  always  equal  to  itself,  and  every  man  in 
loments  of  deeper  thought  is  apprised  that  he  is  repeating 
lie  experiences  of  the  people  in  the  streets  of  Thebes  or 
yzantium.     An  everlasting  Now  reigns  in  Nature,  which 
ings  the  same  roses  on  our  bushes  which  charmed  the 
oman  and  the  Chaldsean  in  their  hanging  gardens.     "  To 
hat  end  then,"  he  asks,  "should  I  study  languages,  and 
averse  countries,  to  learn  so  simple  truths?  " 
History  of  ancient  art,  excavated  cities,  recovery  of  books 
:id  inscriptions, — yes,  the  works  were  beautiful,  and  the 
story  worth  knowing;  and  academies  convene  to  settle  the 
aims  of  the  old  schools.    What  journeys  and  measurements, 
-Niebuhr  and  Miiller  and  Layard, — to  identify  the  plain  of 
roy  and  Nimroud  town !   and  your  homage  to  Dante  costs 
m  so  much  sailing;    and  to  ascertain  the  discoverers  of 
tnerica  needs  as  much  voyaging  as  the  discovery  cost, 
bor  child!    that  flexile  clay  of  which  these  old  brothers 
oulded   their   admirable    symbols   was   not   Persian,   nor 
emphian,  nor  Teutonic,  nor  local  at  all,  but  was  common 
ne  and  silex  and  water,  and  sunlight,  the  heat  of  the  blood 
id  the  heaving  of  the  lungs;    it  was  that  clay  which  thou 
West  but  now  in  thy  foolish  hands,  and  threwest  away  to 
and  seek  in  vain  in  sepulchres,  mummy-pits,  and  old  book- 
ops  of  Asia-Minor,  Egypt,  and  England.     It  was  the  deep 
-day  which  all  men  scorn ;  the  rich  poverty,  which  men  hate ; 
e  populous,  all-loving  solitude,  which  men  quit  for  the 
ttle  of  towns.     HE  lurks,  he  hides, — he  who  is  success, 
ility,  joy,  and  power.     One  of  the  illusions  is  that  the 
esent  hour  is  not  the  critical,  decisive  hour.     Write  it  on 
ur  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  in  the  year.    No  man 
s  learned  anything  rightly,  until  he  knows  that  every  day 
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is  Doomsday.     'Tis  the  old  secret  of  the  gods  that  they  com* 
in  low  disguises.     'Tis  the  vulgar  great  who  come  dizene< 
with  gold  and  jewels.     Real  kings  hide  away  their  crowns  i] 
their  wardrobes,  and  affect  a  plain  and  poor  exterior.     L 
the  Norse  legend  of  our  ancestors,,  Odin  dwells  in  a  fisher' 
hut,  and  patches  a  boat.      In  the  Hindoo  legends,  Hai 
dwells  a  peasant  among  peasants.     In  the  Greek  legenc 
Apollo  lodges  with  the  shepherds  of  Admetus;    and  Jov 
liked  to  rusticate  among  the  poor  Ethiopians.     So,  in  ou 
history,  Jesus  is  born  in  a  barn,  and  His  twelve  peers  ar 
fishermen.     'Tis  the  very  principle  of  science  that  Natu 
shows  herself  best  in  leasts;  'twas  the  maxim  of  Aristotle  ai 
Lucretius;    and,  in  modern  times,  of  Swedenborg  and 
Hahnemann.     The  order  of  changes  in  the  egg  determin 
the  age  of  fossil  strata.     So  it  was  the  rule  of  our  poets, 
the  legends  of  fairy  lore,  that  the  fairies  largest  in  power  we 
the  least  in  size.     In  the  Christian  graces,  humility  stan 
highest  of  all,  in  the  form  of  the  Madonna;   and  in  life,  tl 
is  the  secret  of  the  wise.     We  owe  to  genius  always  the  sair 
debt,  of  lifting  the  curtain  from  the  common,  and  showii 
us  that  divinities  are  sitting  disguised  in  the  seeming  gang 
gypsies  and  pedlars.     In  daily  life,  what  distinguishes  t 
master  is  the  using  those  materials  he  has,  instead  of  lookir 
about  for  what  are  more  renowned,  or  what  others  have  us 
well.     "  A  general,"   said  Bonaparte,   "  always  has  troo 
enough,  if  he  only  knows  how  to  employ  those  he  has,  ar 
bivouacs  with  them."     Do  not  refuse  the  employment  whi< 
the  hour  brings  you,  for  one  more  ambitious.     The  highe 
heaven  of  wisdom  is  alike  near  from  every  point,  and  th( 
must  find  it,  if  at  all,  by  methods  native  to  thyself  alone. 

That  work  is  ever  the  more  pleasant  to  the  imaginati< 
which  is  not  now  required.  How  wistfully,  when  we  ha 
promised  to  attend  the  working  committee,  we  look  at  i 
distant  hills  and  their  seductions ! 

The  use  of  history  is  to  give  value  to  the  present  hour  aii 
its  duty.  That  is  good  which  commends  to  me  my  count], 
my  climate,  my  means  and  materials,  my  associates.  I  knr 
a  man  in  a  certain  religious  exaltation,  who  "  thought  it  i 
honour  to  wash  his  own  face."  He  seemed  to  me  more  sa> 
than  those  who  hold  themselves  cheap. 

Zoologists  may  deny  that  horse-hairs  in  the  water  char? 
to  worms;  but  I  find  that  whatever  is  old  corrupts,  and  t' 
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»ast  turns  to  snakes.  The  reverence  for  the  deeds  of  our 
ncestors  is  a  treacherous  sentiment.  Their  merit  was  not 
o  reverence  the  old,  but  to  honour  the  present  moment;  and 
falsely  make  them  excuses  of  the  very  habit  which  they 
.ated  and  defied. 

Another  illusion  is,  that  there  is  not  time  enough  for  our 
fork.  Yet  we  might  reflect  that  though  many  creatures  eat 
rom  one  dish,  each,  according  to  its  constitution,  assimilates 
rom  the  elements  what  belongs  to  it,  whether  time,  or  space, 
r  light,  or  water,  or  food.  A  snake  converts  whatever  prey 
he  meadow  yields  him  into  snake;  a  fox,  into  fox;  and  Peter 
nd  John  are  working  up  all  existence  into  Peter  and  John. 
L  poor  Indian  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  made  a 
riser  reply  than  any  philosopher  to  some  one  complaining 
hat  he  had  not  enough  time.  "  Well,"  said  Red  Jacket,  "  I 
uppose  you  have  all  there  is." 

A  third  illusion  haunts  us,  that  a  long  duration,  as  a  year, 
decade,  a  century,  is  valuable.  But  an  old  French  sentence 
ays,  "  God  works  in  moments," — "  En  peu  d'heure  Dieu 
ibeure"  We  ask  for  long  life,  but  'tis  deep  life,  or  grand 
loments,  that  signify.  Let  the  measure  of  time  be  spiritual, 
ot  mechanical.  Life  is  unnecessarily  long.  Moments  of 
isight,  of  fine  personal  relation,  a  smile,  a  glance, — what 
mple  borrowers  of  eternity  they  are !  Life  culminates  and 
oncentrates;  and  Homer  said,  "The  gods  ever  give  to 
lortals  their  apportioned  share  of  reason  only  on  one  day." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  "  that  there 
•  no  real  happiness  in  this  life,  but  in  intellect  and  virtue." 

am  of  the  opinion  of  Pliny,  "  that,  whilst  we  are  musing  on 
hese  things,  we  are  adding  to  the  length  of  our  lives."  I 
m  of  the  opinion  of  Glauco,  who  said,  "  The  measure  of  life, 
)  Socrates,  is,  with  the  wise,  the  speaking  and  hearing  such 
iscourses  as  yours." 

He  only  can  enrich  me  who  can  recommend  to  me  the  space 
etween  sun  and  sun.  'Tis  the  measure  of  a  man, — his 
pprehension  of  a  day.  For  we  do  not  listen  with  the  best 
3gard  to  the  verses  of  a  man  who  is  only  a  poet,  nor  to  his 
roblems,  if  he  is  only  an  algebraist;  but  if  a  man  is  at  once 
cquainted  with  the  geometric  foundations  of  things,  and 
rith  their  festal  splendour,  his  poetry  is  exact,  and  his 
rithmetic  musical.  And  him  I  reckon  the  most  learned 
:holar,  not  who  can  unearth  for  me  the  buried  dynasties  of 
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Sesostris  and  Ptolemy,  the  Sothiac  era,  the  Olympiads  and 
consulships,  but  who  can  unfold  the  theory  of  this  particular 
Wednesday.  Can  he  uncover  the  ligaments  concealed  from 
all  but  piety,  which  attach  the  dull  men  and  things  we  know 
to  the  First  Cause  ?  These  passing  fifteen  minutes,  men  think, 
are  time,  not  eternity;  are  low  and  subaltern,  are  but  hope 
or  memory,  that  is,  the  way  to  or  the  way  from  welfare,  but 
not  welfare.  Can  he  show  their  tie?  That  interpreter  shall 
guide  us  from  a  menial  and  eleemosynary  existence  into 
riches  and  stability.  He  dignifies  the  place  where  he  is. 
This  mendicant  America,  this  curious,  peering,  itinerant, 
imitative  America,  studious  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  England 
and  Germany,  will  take  off  its  dusty  shoes,  will  take  off  its 
glazed  traveller's  cap,  and  sit  at  home  with  repose  and  deep 
joy  on  its  face.  The  world  has  no  such  landscape,  the  aeons  oi 
history  no  such  hour,  the  future  no  equal  second  opportunity, 
Now  let  poets  sing !  now  let  arts  unfold ! 

One  more  view  remains.  But  life  is  good  only  when  il 
is  magical  and  musical,  a  perfect  timing  and  consent,  anc 
when  we  do  not  anatomise  it.  You  must  treat  the  dayj 
respectfully,  you  must  be  a  day  yourself,  and  not  interrogate 
it  like  a  college  professor.  The  world  is  enigmatical,— 
everything  said,  and  everything  known  or  done, — and  rnusi 
not  be  taken  literally,  but  genially.  We  must  be  at  the  tof 
of  our  condition  to  understand  anything  rightly.  You  mus 
hear  the  bird's  song  without  attempting  to  render  it  int( 
nouns  and  verbs.  Cannot  we  be  a  little  abstemious  anc 
obedient  ?  Cannot  we  let  the  morning  be  ? 

Everything  in  the  universe  goes  by  indirection.  Then 
are  no  straight  lines.  I  remember  well  the  foreign  schola 
who  made  a  week  of  my  youth  happy  by  his  visit.  "  Th 
savages  in  the  islands,"  he  said,  "  delight  to  play  with  th 
surf,  coming  in  on  the  top  of  the  rollers,  then  swimming  ou 
again,  and  repeat  the  delicious  manoeuvre  for  hours.  Wei! 
human  life  is  made  up  of  such  transits.  There  can  b 
no  greatness  without  abandonment.  But  here  your  ver 
astronomy  is  an  espionage.  I  dare  not  go  out  of  doors  an< 
see  the  moon  and  stars,  but  they  seem  to  measure  my  task.' 
to  ask  how  many  lines  or  pages  are  finished  since  I  saw  ther 
last.  Not  so,  as  I  told  you,  was  it  in  Belleisle.  The  days  a 
Belleisle  were  all  different,  and  only  joined  by  a  perfect  lov 
of  the  same  object.  Just  to  fill  the  hour, — that  is  happines: 
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gill  my  hour,  ye  gods,  so  that  I  shall  not  say,  whilst  I  have 

lone  this,  '  Behold,  also,  an  hour  of  my  life  is  gone/ — but 

uther,  '  I  have  lived  an  hour.' ': 

3  We  do  not  want  factitious  men,  who  can  do  any  literary 
r  professional  feat,  as,  to  write  poems,  or  advocate  a  cause, 
"  carry  a  measure,  for  money;  or  turn  their  ability  in- 
ifferently  in  any  particular  direction  by  the  strong  effort  of 

Jill.  No;  what  has  been  best  done  in  the  world, — the  works 
:  genius, — cost  nothing.  There  is  no  painful  effort.,  but  it  is 
le  spontaneous  flowing  of  the  thought.  Shakspeare  made 

I  is  Hamlet  as  a  bird  weaves  its  nest.  Poems  have  been 
ritten  between  sleeping  and  waking,  irresponsibly.  Fancy 
3fmes  herself — 

"  Forms  that  men  spy 

iWith  the  half-shut  eye 
In  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  am  I." 

he  masters  painted  for  joy,  and  knew  not  that  virtue  had 
me  out  of  them.  They  could  not  paint  the  like  in  cold 
lood.  The  masters  of  English  lyric  wrote  their  songs  so. 
;  I:  was  a  fine  efflorescence  of  fine  powers;  as  was  said  of  the 
tters  of  the  Frenchwomen, — "  the  charming  accident  of 
ueir  more  charming  existence."  Then  the  poet  is  never 
le  poorer  for  his  song.  A  song  is  no  song  unless  the  cir- 
imstance  is  free  and  fine.  If  the  singer  sing  from  a  sense 
:  duty  or  from  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  I  had  rather  have 
Dne.  Those  only  can  sleep  who  do  not  care  to  sleep;  and 
lose  only  write  or  speak  best  who  do  not  too  much  respect 
le  writing  or  the  speaking. 

The  same  rule  holds  in  science.     The  savant  is  often  an 

nateur.     His  performance  is  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  on 

$h-worms,  tadpoles,  or  spiders'  legs;    he  observes  as  other 

pademicians  observe;  he  is  on  stilts  at  a  microscope,  and — 

is  memoir  finished  and  read  and  printed — he  retreats  into 

is  routinary  existence,  which  is  quite  separate  from  his 

:ientific.     But  in  Newton,  science  was  as  easy  as  breathing; 

3  used  the  same  wit  to  weigh  the  moon  that  he  used  to 

jckle  his  shoes;    and  all  his  life  was  simple,  wise,  and 

•.ajestic.     So  was  it  in  Archimedes, — always  self-same,  like 

jie  sky.     In  Linnaeus,  in  Franklin,  the  like  sweetness  and 

quality, — no  stilts,  no  tiptoe; — and  their  results  are  whole- 

>me  and  memorable  to  all  men. 

In  stripping  time  of  its  illusions,  in  seeking  to  find  what  is 
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the  heart  of  the  day,  we  come  to  the  quality  of  the  moment, 
and  drop  the  duration  altogether.  It  is  the  depth  at  which 
we  live,  and  not  at  all  the  surface  extension,  that  imports. 
We  pierce  to  the  eternity,  of  which  time  is  the  flitting  sur 
face;  and,  really,  the  least  acceleration  of  thought,  and  the 
least  increase  of  power  of  thought,  make  life  to  seem  and  to 
be  of  vast  duration.  We  call  it  time;  but  when  that  acceler 
ation  and  that  deepening  take  effect,  it  acquires  another  and 
a  higher  name. 

There  are  people  who  do  not  need  much  experimenting; 
who,  after  years  of  activity,  say,  we  knew  all  this  before ;  who 
love  at  first  sight  and  hate  at  first  sight;  discern  the  affinities 
and  repulsions;  who  do  not  care  so  much  for  conditions  as 
others,  for  they  are  always  in  one  condition,  and  enjoy  them 
selves;  who  dictate  to  others,  and  are  not  dictated  to;  who 
in  their  consciousness  of  deserving  success  constantly  slight 
the  ordinary  means  of  attaining  it;  who  have  self-existence 
and  self-help;  who  are  suffered  to  be  themselves  in  society: 
who  are  great  in  the  present;  who  have  no  talents,  or  can 
not  to  have  them, — being  that  which  was  before  talent,  anc 
shall  be  after  it,  and  of  which  talent  seems  only  a  tool;— 
this  is  character,  the  highest  name  at  which  philosophy  has 
arrived. 

Tis  not  important  how  the  hero  does  this  or  this,  but  wha1 
he  is.  What  he  is  will  appear  in  every  gesture  and  syllable; 
In  this  way  the  moment  and  the  character  are  one. 

'Tis  a  fine  fable  for  the  advantage  of  character  over  talent 
the  Greek  legend  of  the  strife  of  Jove  and  Phoebus.  Phcebu, 
challenged  the  gods,  and  said,  "  Who  will  outshoot  the  far 
darting  Apollo?"  Zeus  said,  "I  will."  Mars  shook  th« 
lots  in  his  helmet,  and  that  of  Apollo  leaped  out  first.  ApolL 
stretched  his  bow  and  shot  his  arrow  into  the  extreme  west 
Then  Zeus  arose,  and  with  one  stride  cleared  the  whol 
distance,  and  said,  "  Where  shall  I  shoot?  there  is  no  spac 
left."  So  the  bowman's  prize  was  adjudged  to  him  wfo 
drew  no  bow. 

And  this  is  the  progress  of  every  earnest  mind;  from  th 
works  of  man  and  the  activity  of  the  hands  to  a  delight  i 
the  faculties  which  rule  them;  from  a  respect  to  the  wort 
to  a  wise  wonder  at  this  mystic  element  of  time  in  which  h 
is  conditioned;  from  local  skills  and  the  economy  whic 
reckons  the  amount  of  production  per  hour  to  the  finf 
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xmomy  which  respects  the  quality  of  what  is  done,  and 
right  we  have  to  the  work,  or  the  fidelity  with  which  it 
DWS  from  ourselves ;  then  to  the  depth  of  thought  it  betrays, 
•oking  to  its  universality,  or,  that  its  roots  are  in  eternity, 
3t  in  time.  Then  it  flows  from  character,  that  sublime 
ealth  which  values  one  moment  as  another,  and  makes  us 
reat  in  all  conditions,  and  is  the  only  definition  we  have  of 
•eedom  and  power. 


BOOKS 

r  is  easy  to  accuse  books,  and  bad  ones  are  easily  found; 
ad  the  best  are  but  records,  and  not  the  things  recorded; 
certainly  there  is  dilettanteism  enough,  and  books  that 
re  merely  neutral  and  do  nothing  for  us.  In  Plato's 
orgias,  Socrates  says:  "  The  shipmaster  walks  in  a  modest 
irb  near  the  sea,  after  bringing  his  passengers  from  ^Egina 
r  from  Pontus,  not  thinking  he  has  done  anything  extra- 
rdinary,  and  certainly  knowing  that  his  passengers  are  the 
ime,  and  in  no  respect  better  than  when  he  took  them  on 
oard."  So  it  is  with  books,  for  the  most  part:  they  work 
o  redemption  in  us.  The  bookseller  might  certainly  know 
lat  his  customers  are  in  no  respect  better  for  the  purchase 
nd  consumption  of  his  wares.  The  volume  is  dear  at  a 
ollar;  and,  after  reading  to  weariness  the  lettered  backs, 
e  leave  the  shop  with  a  sigh,  and  learn,  as  I  did  without 
irprise,  of  a  surly  bank-director,  that  in  bank-parlours  they 
>timate  all  stocks  of  this  kind  as  rubbish. 

But  it  is  not  less  true  that  there  are  books  which  are  of 
lat  importance  in  a  man's  private  experience,  as  to  verify 
>r  him  the  fables  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  of  Michael  Scott,  or 
f  the  old  Orpheus  of  Thrace, — books  which  take  rank  in  our 
fe  with  parents  and  lovers  and  passionate  experiences,  so 
icdicinal,  so  stringent,  so  revolutionary,  so  authoritative, — 
ooks  which  are  the  work  and  the  proof  of  faculties  so  com- 
rehensive,  so  nearly  equal  to  the  world  which  they  paint, 
lat,  though  one  shuts  them  with  meaner  ones,  he  feels  his 
xclusion  from  them  to  accuse  his  way  of  living. 

Consider  what  you  have  in  the  smallest  chosen  library. 
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A  company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  that  could  be 
picked  out  of  all  civil  countries,  in  a  thousand  years,  have 
set  in  best  order  the  results  of  their  learning  and  wisdom. 
The  men  themselves  were  hid  and  inaccessible,  solitary, 
impatient  of  interruption,  fenced  by  etiquette;  but  the 
thought  which  they  did  not  uncover  to  their  bosom  friend 
is  here  written  out  in  transparent  words  to  us,  the  strangers 
of  another  age. 

%  We  owe  to  books  those  general  benefits  which  come  from 
high  intellectual  action.  Thus,  I  think,  we  often  owe  to 
them  the  perception  of  immortality.  They  impart  sym 
pathetic  activity  to  the  moral  power.  Go  with  mean  people,  i 
and  you  think  life  is  mean.  Then  read  Plutarch,  and  the 
world  is  a  proud  place,  peopled  with  men  of  positive  quality, 
with  heroes  and  demigods  standing  around  us,  who  will  not 
let  us  sleep.  Then  they  address  the  imagination:  only 
poetry  inspires  poetry.  They  become  the  organic  culture  of 
the  time.  College  education  is  the  reading  of  certain  books 
which  the  common  sense  of  all  scholars  agrees  will  represent 
the  science  already  accumulated.  If  you  know  that, — for 
instance,  in  geometry,  if  you  have  read  Euclid  and  Laplace, 
— your  opinion  has  some  value;  if  you  do  not  know  these, 
you  are  not  entitled  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Whenever  any  sceptic  or  bigot  claims  to  be  heard  on  the 
questions  of  intellect  and  morals,  we  ask  if  he  is  familiar  with 
the  books  of  Plato,  where  all  his  pert  objections  have  once 
for  all  been  disposed  of.  If  not,  he  has  no  right  to  our  time. 
Let  him  go  and  find  himself  answered  there. 

Meantime  the  colleges,  whilst  they  provide  us  with  libra 
ries,  furnish  no  professor  of  books;  and,  I  think,  no  chair 
is  so  much  wanted.  In  a  library  we  are  surrounded  by 
many  hundreds  of  dear  friends,  but  they  are  imprisoned  by 
an  enchanter  in  these  paper  and  leathern  boxes ;  and  though 
they  know  us,  and  have  been  waiting  two,  ten,  or  twenty 
centuries  for  us, — some  of  them, — and  are  eager  to  give  us 
a  sign,  and  unbosom  themselves,  it  is  the  law  of  their  limbo 
that  they  must  not  speak  until  spoken  to;  and  as  the  en 
chanter  has  dressed  them,  like  battalions  of  infantry,  in  coat 
and  jacket  of  one  cut,  by  the  thousand  and  ten  thousand, 
your  chance  of  hitting  on  the  right  one  is  to  be  computed 
by  the  arithmetical  rule  of  Permutation  and  Combination, — 
not  a  choice  out  of  three  caskets,  but  out  of  half  a  million 
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iskets  all  alike.  But  it  happens,  in  our  experience,  that  in 
(is  lottery  there  are  at  least  fifty  or  a  hundred  blanks  to  a 
jize.  It  seems,  then,  as  if  some  charitable  soul,  after  losing 
i  great  deal  of  time  among  the  false  books,  and  alighting 
jion  a  few  true  ones  which  made  him  happy  and  wise, 
'mid  do  a  right  act  in  naming  those  which  have  been  bridges 
?  ships  to  carry  him  safely  over  dark  morasses  and  barren 
jeans,  into  the  heart  of  sacred  cities,  into  palaces  and 
Inples.  This  would  be  best  done  by  those  great  masters 
t  books  who  from  time  to  time  appear, — the  Fabricii,  the 
Jldens,  Magliabecchis,  Scaligers,  Mirandolas,  Bayles,  John- 
ns,  whose  eyes  sweep  the  whole  horizon  of  learning.  But 
jivate  readers,  reading  purely  for  love  of  the  book,  would 
S-ve  us  by  leaving  each  the  shortest  note  of  what  he  found. 

There  are  books;  and  it  is  practicable  to  read  them, 
I  cause  they  are  so  few.  We  look  over  with  a  sigh  the 
nnumental  libraries  of  Paris,  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
jitish  Museum.  In  1858,  the  number  of  printed  books  in 
1 3  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  was  estimated  at  eight  hundred 
lousand  volumes,  with  an  annual  increase  of  twelve  thousand 
flumes;  so  that  the  number  of  printed  books  extant  to-day 
i  ly  easily  exceed  a  million.  It  is  easy  to  count  the  number 
(  pages  which  a  diligent  man  can  read  in  a  day,  and  the 
i  mber  of  years  which  human  life  in  favourable  circum- 
Sinces  allows  to  reading;  and  to  demonstrate  that,  though 
1  should  read  from  dawn  till  dark,  for  sixty  years,  he  must 
< ;  in  the  first  alcoves.  But  nothing  can  be  more  deceptive 
1  in  this  arithmetic,  where  none  but  a  natural  method  is 
i  illy  pertinent.  I  visit  occasionally  the  Cambridge  Library, 
Id  I  can  seldom  go  there  without  renewing  the  conviction 
1  it  the  best  of  it  all  is  already  within  the  four  walls  of  my 
.'  idy  at  home.  The  inspection  of  the  catalogue  brings  me 
titinually  back  to  the  few  standard  writers  who  are  on 
<  sry  private  shelf;  and  to  these  it  can  afford  only  the  most 
:  ?ht  and  casual  additions.  The  crowds  and  centuries  of 
toks  are  only  commentary  and  elucidation,  echoes  and 
'  akeners  of  these  few  great  voices  of  Time. 

The  best  rule  of  reading  will  be  a  method  from  Nature, 
i  d  not  a  mechanical  one  of  hours  and  pages.  It  holds  each 
:  ident  to  a  pursuit  of  his  native  aim,  instead  of  a  desultory 
:  scellany.  Let  him  read  what  is  proper  to  him,  and  not 
'  .ste  his  memory  on  a  crowd  of  mediocrities.  As  whole 
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nations  have  derived  their  culture  from  a  single  book, — as  the 
Bible  has  been  the  literature  as  well  as  the  religion  of  large 
portions  of  Europe, — as  Hafiz  was  the  eminent  genius  of  the 
Persians,  Confucius  of  the  Chinese,  Cervantes  of  the  Spaniards 
so,  perhaps,  the  human  mind  would  be  a  gainer,  if  all  the 
secondary  writers  were  lost, — say,  in  England,  all  but 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Bacon, — through  the  profoundei 
study  so  drawn  to  those  wonderful  minds.  With  this  pilol 
of  his  own  genius,  let  the  student  read  one,  or  let  him  reac 
many,  he  will  read  advantageously.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
"  Whilst  you  stand  deliberating  which  book  your  son  shal 
read  first,  another  boy  has  read  both:  read  anything  fiv< 
hours  a  day,  and  you  will  soon  be  learned." 

Nature  is  much  our  friend  in  this  matter.  Nature  iij 
always  clarifying  her  water  and  her  wine.  No  filtration  car 
be  so  perfect.  She  does  the  same  thing  by  books  as  by  he; 
gases  and  plants.  There  is  always  a  selection  in  writers 
and  then  a  selection  from  the  selection.  In  the  first  place 
all  books  that  get  fairly  into  the  vital  air  of  the  world  wen 
written  by  the  successful  class,  by  the  affirming  and  advanc 
ing  class,  who  utter  what  tens  of  thousands  feel  though  the] 
cannot  say.  There  has  already  been  a  scrutiny  and  choio 
from  many  hundreds  of  young  pens,  before  the  pamphlet  o 
political  chapter  which  you  read  in  a  fugitive  journal  come 
to  your  eye.  All  these  are  young  adventurers,  who  produc 
their  performance  to  the  wise  ear  of  Time,  who  sits  am 
weighs,  and,  ten  years  hence,  out  of  a  million  of  pages  re 
prints  one.  Again,  it  is  judged,  it  is  winnowed  by  all  th 
winds  of  opinion,  and  what  terrific  selection  has  not  passe<< 
on  it  before  it  can  be  reprinted  after  twenty  years, — and  re 
printed  after  a  century ! — it  is  as  if  Minos  and  Rhadamanthu 
had  indorsed  the  writing.  'Tis  therefore  an  economy  of  timi 
to  read  old  and  famed  books.  Nothing  can  be  preserve 
which  is  not  good;  and  I  know  beforehand  that  Pindai 
Martial,  Terence,  Galen,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Bacon,  Erasmu: 
More,  will  be  superior  to  the  average  intellect.  In  con 
temporaries,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  betwixt  notoriet 
and  fame. 

Be  sure,  then,  to  read  no  mean  books.  Shun  the  spaw 
of  the  press  on  the  gossip  of  the  hour.  Do  not  read  whs 
you  shall  learn,  without  asking,  in  the  street  and  the  trail 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  he  always  went  into  stately  shops; 
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id  good  travellers  stop  at  the  best  hotels ;  for,  though  they 
st  more,  they  do  not  cost  much  more,  and  there  is  the  good 
mpany  and  the  best  information.  In  like  manner,,  the 
holar  knows  that  the  famed  books  contain,  first  and  last, 
e  best  thoughts  and  facts.  Now  and  then,  by  rarest  luck, 

some  foolish  Grub  Street  is  the  gem  we  want.  But  in  the 
:st  circles  is  the  best  information.  If  you  should  transfer 
e  amount  of  your  reading  day  by  day  from  the  newspaper 

the  standard  authors —         But  who  dare  speak  of  such  a 

•ing? 

The  three  practical  rules,  then,  which  I  have  to  offer,  are — 
j  Never  read  any  book  that  is  not  a  year  old.  2.  Never 
| ad  any  but  famed  books.  3.  Never  read  any  but  what 

iu  like;   or,  in  Shakspeare's  phrase — 

"  No  profit  goes  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en: 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect." 

Montaigne  says,  "  Books  are  a  languid  pleasure;  "  but  I 
id  certain  books  vital  and  spermatic,  not  leaving  the  reader 
lat  he  was :  he  shuts  the  book  a  richer  man.  I  would  never 
llingly  read  any  others  than  such.  And  I  will  venture, 
the  risk  of  inditing  a  list  of  old  primers  and  grammars,  to 
unt  the  few  books  which  a  superficial  reader  must  thank- 
lly  use. 

Of  the  old  Greek  books,  I  think  there  are  five  which  we 
nnot  spare:  i.  Homer,  who  in  spite  of  Pope  and  all  the 
irned  uproar  of  centuries,  has  really  the  true  fire,  and  is 
od  for  simple  minds,  is  the  true  and  adequate  germ  of 
•eece,  and  occupies  that  place  as  history  which  nothing  can 
pply.  It  holds  through  all  literature,  that  our  best  history 
still  poetry.  It  is  so  in  Hebrew,  in  Sanskrit,  and  in  Greek, 
iglish  history  is  best  known  through  Shakspeare;  how 
uch  through  Merlin,  Robin  Hood,  and  the  Scottish  ballads ! 
-the  German,  through  the  Nibelungenlied, — the  Spanish, 
rough  the  Cid.  Of  Homer,  George  Chapman's  is  the  heroic 
anslation,  though  the  most  literal  prose  version  is  the  best 

all.  2.  Herodotus,  whose  history  contains  inestimable 
tecdotes,  which  brought  it  with  the  learned  into  a  sort  of 
sesteem;  but  in  these  days,  when  it  is  found  that  what 

most  memorable  of  history  is  a  few  anecdotes,  and  that 
3  need  not  be  alarmed  though  we  should  find  it  not  dull,  it 
regaining  credit.  3.  ^Eschylus,  the  grandest  of  the  three 
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tragedians,  who  has  given  us  under  a  thin  veil  the  first 
plantation  of  Europe.  The  Prometheus  is  a  poem  of  the  like 
dignity  and  scope  as  the  Book  of  Job,  or  the  Norse  Edda. 
4.  Of  Plato  I  hesitate  to  speak,  lest  there  should  be  no  end. 
You  find  in  him  that  which  you  have  already  found  in  Homer, 
now  ripened  to  thought, — the  poet  converted  to  a  philosopher, 
with  loftier  strains  of  musical  wisdom  than  Homer  reached; 
as  if  Homer  were  the  youth,  and  Plato  the  finished  man;  yet 
with  no  less  security  of  bold  and  perfect  song,  when  he  cares 
to  use  it,  and  with  some  harpstrings  fetched  from  a  higher 
heaven.  He  contains  the  future,  as  he  came  out  of  the  past. 
In  Plato,  you  explore  modern  Europe  in  its  causes  and  seed, 
— all  that  in  thought,  which  the  history  of  Europe  embodies 
or  has  yet  to  embody.  The  well-informed  man  finds  himself 
anticipated.  Plato  is  up  with  him  too.  Nothing  has 
escaped  him.  Every  new  crop  in  the  fertile  harvest  of 
reform,  every  fresh  suggestion  of  modern  humanity,  is  there. 
If  the  student  wish  to  see  both  sides,  and  justice  done  to  the 
man  of  the  world,  pitiless  exposure  of  pedants,  and  the 
supremacy  of  truth  and  the  religious  sentiment,  he  shall  be 
contented  also.  Why  should  not  young  men  be  educated  on 
this  book?  It  would  suffice  for  the  tuition  of  the  race,— 
to  test  their  understanding,  and  to  express  their  reason, 
Here  is  that  which  is  so  attractive  to  all  men, — the  literature 
of  aristocracy  shall  I  call  it  ? — the  picture  of  the  best  persons 
sentiments,  and  manners,  by  the  first  master,  in  the  besl 
times, — portraits  of  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  Crito,  Prodicus 
Protagoras,  Anaxagoras,  and  Socrates,  with  the  lovely  back 
ground  of  the  Athenian  and  suburban  landscape.  Or  wh( 
can  over-estimate  the  images  with  which  Plato  has  enrichec 
the  minds  of  men,  and  which  pass  like  bullion  in  the  currenq 
of  all  nations  ?  Read  the  Phczdo,  the  Protagoras,  the  Phcedrus 
the  Timasus,  the  Republic,  and  the  Apology  of  Socrates.  5 
Plutarch  cannot  be  spared  from  the  smallest  library;  first 
because  he  is  so  readable,  which  is  much;  then,  that  he  i; 
medicinal  and  invigorating.  The  lives  of  Cimon,  Lycurgus 
Alexander,  Demosthenes,  Phocion,  Marcellus,  and  the  rest 
are  what  history  has  of  best.  But  this  book  has  taken  car 
of  itself,  and  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  expressed  in  th 
innumerable  cheap  editions,  which  make  it  as  accessible  a 
a  newspaper.  But  Plutarch's  Morals  is  less  known,  am 
seldom  reprinted.  Yet  such  a  reader  as  I  am  writing  to  cai 
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ill  spare  it  as  the  Lives.    He  will  read  in  it  the  essays  "  On 

e  Daemon  of  Socrates/'  "  On  Isis  and  Osiris/'  "  On  Progress 

Virtue/'  "  On  Garrulity/'  "  On  Love/'  and  thank  anew 

e  art  of  printing,  and  the  cheerful  domain  of  ancient 

:inking.     Plutarch  charms  by  the  facility  of  his  associa- 

•ms;    so  that  it  signifies  little  where  you  open  his  book, 

;»u  find  yourself  at  the  Olympian  tables.     His  memory  is 

|:e  the  Isthmian  Games,  where  all  that  was  excellent  in 

<  -eece  was  assembled,  and  you  are  stimulated  and  recruited 

' r  lyric  verses,  by  philosophic  sentiments,  by  the  forms  and 

'  haviour  of  heroes,  by  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  by  the 

;  .ssing  of  fillets,  parsley  and  laurel  wreaths,  chariots,  armour, 

i  cred  cups,  and  utensils  of  sacrifice.    An  inestimable  trilogy 

i  ancient  social  pictures  are  the  three  "  Banquets  "  respec- 

•  fely  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Plutarch.     Plutarch's  has  the 
!  ist  approach  to  historical  accuracy;  but  the  meeting  of  the 
fven  Wise  Masters  is  a  charming  portraiture  of  ancient 
:  aimers  and  discourse,  and  is  as  clear  as  the  voice  of  a  fife, 
;  d  entertaining  as  a  French  novel.     Xenophon's  delineation 

•  Athenian  manners  is  an  accessory  to  Plato,  and  supplies 
lits  of  Socrates ;  whilst  Plato's  has  merits  of  every  kind, — 
ing  a  repertory  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject 

•  love, — a  picture  of  a  feast  of  wits,  not  less  descriptive  than 
.  istophanes, — and,  lastly,  containing  that  ironical  eulogy 
'  Socrates  which  is  the  source  from  which  all  the  portraits 

•  that  philosopher  current  in  Europe  have  been  drawn. 

Of  course  a  certain  outline  should  be  obtained  of  Greek 

'.  story,  in  which  the  important  moments  and  persons  can 
rightly  set  down ;  but  the  shortest  is  the  best,  and  if  one 

•:ks  stomach  for  Mr.  Grote's  voluminous  annals,  the  old 
ght  and  popular  summary  of  Goldsmith  or  of  Gillies  will 
•ve.  The  valuable  part  is  the  age  of  Pericles  and  the  next 

.  neration.  And  here  we  must  read  the  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
.anes,  and  what  more  of  that  master  we  gain  appetite  for, 
learn  our  way  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  to  know  the 
ranny  of  Aristophanes,  requiring  more  genius  and  some- 

;nes  not  less  cruelty  than  belonged  to  the  official  com- 
inders.  Aristophanes  is  now  very  accessible,  with  much 
luable  commentary,  through  the  labours  of  Mitchell  and 
rtwright.  An  excellent  popular  book  is  J.  A.  St.  John's 
icient  Greece  ;  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr,  even  more 
an  his  Lectures,  furnish  leading  views;  and  Winckelmann, 
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a  Greek  born  out  of  due  time,  has  become  essential  to  a 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Attic  genius.  The  secret  of  th 
recent  histories  in  German  and  in  English  is  the  discover) 
owed  first  to  Wolff,  and  later  to  Boeckh,  that  the  sincer 
Greek  history  of  that  period  must  be  drawn  from  Demos 
thenes,  especially  from  the  business  orations,  and  from  th 
comic  poets. 

If  we  come  down  a  little  by  natural  steps  from  the  maste 
to  the  disciples,  we  have,  six  or  seven  centuries  later,  th 
Platonists, — who  also  cannot  be  skipped, — Plotinus,  Poi 
phyry,  Proclus,  Synesius,  Jamblichus.  Of  Jamblichus  th 
Emperor  Julian  said,  "  that  he  was  posterior  to  Plato  i 
time,  not  in  genius."  Of  Plotinus,  we  have  eulogies  b 
Porphyry  and  Longinus,  and  the  favour  of  the  Emperc 
Gallienus, — indicating  the  respect  he  inspired  among  hi.1 
contemporaries.  If  any  one  who  had  read  with  interest  th 
Isis  and  Osiris  of  Plutarch  should  then  read  a  chapter  calle 
"Providence,"  by  Synesius,  translated  into  English  b 
Thomas  Taylor,  he  will  find  it  one  of  the  majestic  remain 
of  literature,  and,  like  one  walking  in  the  noblest  of  temple 
will  conceive  new  gratitude  to  his  fellow-men,  and  a  ne 
estimate  of  their  nobility.  The  imaginative  scholar  wi 
find  few  stimulants  to  his  brain  like  these  writers.  He  hi 
entered  the  Elysian  fields;  and  the  grand  and  pleasin 
figures  of  gods  and  demons  and  demoniacal  men,  of  tt 
"  azonic  "  and  the  "  aquatic  gods,"  demons  with  fulgid  eye 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Platonic  rhetoric,  exalted  a  litt 
under  the  African  sun,  sail  before  his  eyes.  The  acolyte  fo 
mounted  the  tripod  over  the  cave  at  Delphi;  his  hea;j 
dances,  his  sight  is  quickened.  These  guides  speak  of  tl 
gods  with  such  depth  and  with  such  pictorial  details,  as 
they  had  been  bodily  present  at  the  Olympian  feasts.  Tl 
reader  of  these  books  makes  new  acquaintance  with  h 
own  mind;  new  regions  of  thought  are  opened.  Jamb! 
chus's  Life  of  Pythagoras  works  more  directly  on  the  w: 
than  the  others ;  since  Pythagoras  was  eminently  a  practic 
person,  the  founder  of  a  school  of  ascetics  and  socialist 
a  planter  of  colonies,  and  nowise  a  man  of  abstract  studi 
alone. 

The  respectable  and  sometimes  excellent  translations 
Bohn's  Library  have  done  for  literature  what  railroads  ha1 
done  for  internal  intercourse.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  read  £ 
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ie  books  I  have  named,  and  all  good  books,  in  translations, 
/"hat  is  really  best  in  any  book  is  translatable, — any  real 
isight  or  broad  human  sentiment.  Nay,  I  observe  that, 

our  Bible,  and  other  books  of  lofty  moral  tone,  it  seems 
isy  and  inevitable  to  render  the  rhythm  and  music  of  the 
riginal  into  phrases  of  equal  melody.  The  Italians  have 
fling  at  translators, — i  traditori  traduttori ;  but  I  thank 
lem.  I  rarely  read  any  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Italian, 
>metimes  not  a  French  book  in  the  original,  which  I  can 
-ocure  in  a  good  version.  I  like  to  be  beholden  to  the  great 
.etropolitan  English  speech,  the  sea  which  receives  tribu 
tes  from  every  region  under  heaven.  I  should  as  soon 
link  of  swimming  across  Charles  River  when  I  wish  to  go 
i  Boston,  as  of  reading  all  my  books  in  originals,  when  I 
ive  them  rendered  for  me  in  my  mother-tongue. 
For  history  there  is  great  choice  of  ways  to  bring  the 
udent  through  early  Rome.  If  he  can  read  Livy,  he  has 
good  book;  but  one  of  the  short  English  compends,  some 
oldsmith  or  Ferguson,  should  be  used,  that  will  place  in  the 
rcle  the  bright  stars  of  Plutarch.  The  poet  Horace  is  the 
^  of  the  Augustan  age;  Tacitus,  the  wisest  of  historians; 
id  Martial  will  give  him  Roman  manners — and  some  very 
id  ones — in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire:  but  Martial 
ust  be  read,  if  read  at  all,  in  his  own  tongue.  These  will 
•ing  him  to  Gibbon,  who  will  take  him  in  charge,  and  convey 
m  with  abundant  entertainment  down — with  notice  of  all 
markable  objects  on  the  way — through  fourteen  hundred 
iars  of  time.  He  cannot  spare  Gibbon,  with  his  vast 
ading, — with  such  wit  and  continuity  of  mind,  that, 
.ough  never  profound,  his  book  is  one  of  the  conveniences 

civilisation,  like  the  new  railroad  from  ocean  to  ocean, — 
id,  I  think,  will  be  sure  to  send  the  reader  to  his  Memoirs 

Himself,  and  the  Extracts  from  my  Journal,  and  Abstracts 

my  Readings,  which  will  spur  the  laziest  scholar  to  emula- 
^n  of  his  prodigious  performance. 

Now  having  our  idler  safe  down  as  far  as  the  fall  of  Con- 
antinople  in  1453,  he  is  in  very  good  courses ;  for  here  are 
usty  hands  waiting  for  him.  The  cardinal  facts  of  Euro- 
:an  history  are  soon  learned.  There  is  Dante's  poem,  to 
>en  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle  Age;  Dante's  Vita 
uova,  to  explain  Dante  and  Beatrice;  and  Boccaccio's 
:fe  of  Dante, — a  great  man  to  describe  a  greater.  To  help 
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us,  perhaps  a  volume  or  two  of  M.  Sismondi's  Italian  Re 
publics  will  be  as  good  as  the  entire  sixteen.  When  we  com* 
to  Michael  Angelo,  his  Sonnets  and  Letters  must  be  read 
with  his  Life  by  Vasari,  or,  in  our  day,  by  Herman  Grimm 
For  the  Church,  and  the  Feudal  Institution,  Mr.  Hallam': 
Middle  Ages  will  furnish,  if  superficial,  yet  readable  anc 
conceivable  outlines. 

The  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  by  the  useful  Robert 
son,  is  still  the  key  of  the  following  age.  Ximenes,  Columbus 
Loyola,  Luther,  Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  Francis  L,  Henrj 
VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  are  his  contem 
poraries.  It  is  a  time  of  seeds  and  expansions,  whereof  ou: 
recent  civilisation  is  the  fruit. 

If  now  the  relations  of  England  to  European  affairs  brin$ 
him  to  British  ground,  he  is  arrived  at  the  very  moment  whei 
modern  history  takes  new  proportions.  He  can  look  bacl 
for  the  legends  and  mythology  to  the  Younger  Edda,  and  th< 
Heimskringla  of  Snorro  Sturleson,  to  Mallet's  Northern 
Antiquities,  to  Ellis's  Metrical  Romances,  to  Asser's  Life  oj 
Alfred  and  Venerable  Bede,  and  to  the  researches  of  Sharoi 
Turner  and  Palgrave.  Hume  will  serve  him  for  an  intelli 
gent  guide,  and  in  the  Elizabethan  era  he  is  at  the  riches 
period  of  the  English  mind,  with  the  chief  men  of  actioi 
and  of  thought  which  that  nation  has  produced,  and  witlj 
a  pregnant  future  before  him.  Here  he  has  Shakspeare 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Chapman,  Jonson,  Ford 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Herbert,  Donne,  Herrick;  an< 
Milton,  Marvell,  and  Dryden,  not  long  after. 

In  reading  history,  he  is  to  prefer  the  history  of  individuals 
He  will  not  repent  the  time  he  gives  to  Bacon, — not  if  h 
read  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  the  Essays,  the  Novun 
Organum,  the  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and  then  all  the  Letter. 
(especially  those  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  explaining  th 
Essex  business),  and  all  but  his  Apophthegms. 

The  task  is  aided  by  the  strong  mutual  light  which  thes 
men  shed  on  each  other.  Thus,  the  works  of  Ben  Jonso: 
are  a  sort  of  hoop  to  bind  all  these  fine  persons  together,  an< 
to  the  land  to  which  they  belong.  He  has  written  verse 
to  or  on  all  his  notable  contemporaries;  and  what  with  s 
many  occasional  poems,  and  the  portrait  sketches  in  hi 
Discoveries,  and  the  gossiping  record  of  his  opinions  in  hi 
conversations  with  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  he  ha 
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;ally  illustrated  the  England  of  his  time,  if  not  to  the  same 
ktent,  yet  much  in  the  same  way,  as  Walter  Scott  has 
ilebrated  the  persons  and  places  of  Scotland.  Walton, 
hapman,  Herrick,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  write  also  to 
ic  times. 

Among  the  best  books  are  certain  Autobiographies :  as, 
t.  Augustine's  Confessions;  Benvenuto  Cellini's  Life; 
ontaigne's  Essays;  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  Memoirs; 
emoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz;  Rousseau's  Confessions; 
linnaeus's  Diary;  Gibbon's,  Hume's,  Franklin's,  Burns's, 
:  Ifieri's,  Goethe's,  and  Haydon's  Autobiographies. 
Another  class  of  books  closely  allied  to  these,  and  of  like 
terest,  are  those  which  may  be  called  T able-Talks  :  of  which 
ie  best  are  Saadi's  Gulistan;  Luther's  Table-Talk;  Aubrey's 
'.ves;  Spence's  Anecdotes;  Selden's  Table-Talk;  Boswell's 
ie  of  Johnson;  Eckermann's  Conversations  with  Goethe; 
)leridge's  Table-Talk;  and  Hazlitt's  Life  of  Northcote. 
There  is  a  class  whose  value  I  should  designate  as 
•wourites :  such  as  Froissart's  Chronicles;  Southey's 
•ironicleof  the  Cid;  Cervantes;  Sully's  Memoirs;  Rabelais; 
ontaigne;  Izaak  Walton;  Evelyn;  Sir  Thomas  Browne; 
ibrey;  Sterne;  Horace  Walpole ;  Lord  Clarendon;  Doctor 
ihnson ;  Burke,  shedding  floods  of  light  on  his  times ;  Lamb ; 
indor;  and  De  Quincey; — a  list,  of  course,  that  may  easily 
swelled,  as  dependent  on  individual  caprice.  Many  men 
:  e  as  tender  and  irritable  as  lovers  in  reference  to  these 
;  edilections.  Indeed,  a  man's  library  is  a  sort  of  harem, 
:  d  I  observe  that  tender  readers  have  a  great  pudency 
:  showing  their  books  to  a  stranger. 
The  annals  of  bibliography  afford  many  examples  of  the 

<  lirious  extent  to  which  book-fancying  can  go,  when  the 
1  ;itimate  delight  in  a  book  is  transferred  to  a  rare  edition 

<  to  a  manuscript.    This  mania  reached  its  height  about 
i ;  beginning  of  the  present  century.     For  an  autograph  of 
|  akspeare  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  guineas  were  given. 
j  May  1812,  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  was  sold. 
'  e  sale  lasted  forty-two  days, — we  abridge  the  story  from 
1  bdin, — and  among  the  many  curiosities  was  a  copy  of 
.  ccaccio,  published  by  Valdarfer,  at  Venice,  in  1471,  the 
(  y  perfect  copy  of  this  edition.    Among  the  distinguished 
(  npany  which  attended  the  sale  were  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
s  re,  Earl  Spencer,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  then 

c 
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Marquis   of   Blandford.    The   bid   stood   at   five   hundred 
guineas.     "  A  thousand  guineas/'  said  Earl  Spencer.     "  And 
ten/'  added  the  Marquis.     You  might  hear  a  pin  drop.    All 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  bidders.     Now  they  talked  apart,,  now 
ate  a  biscuit,  now  made  a  bid,  but  without  the  least  thought 
of  yielding  one  to  the  other.     But  to  pass  over  some  details, 
— the    contest   proceeded    until    the   Marquis    said,    "  Twc 
thousand  pounds."     The  Earl  Spencer  bethought  him  like 
a  prudent  general  of  useless  bloodshed  and  waste  of  powder 
and  had  paused  a  quarter  of  a  minute,,  when  Lord  Althorp 
with  long  steps,  came  to  his  side,  as  if  to  bring  his  father  a 
fresh  lance  to  renew  the  fight.     Father  and  son  whispered 
together,  and  Earl  Spencer  exclaimed,  "  Two  thousand  twc 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds !  "     An  electric  shock  went  througl 
the   assembly.     "  And    ten,"    quietly   added    the   Marquis 
There  ended  the  strife.     Ere  Evans  let  the  hammer  fall,  h( 
paused;   the  ivory  instrument  swept  the  air;   the  spectator: 
stood  dumb,  when  the  hammer  fell.     The  stroke  of  its  fal 
sounded  on  the  farthest  shores  of  Italy.     The  tap  of  thai;; 
hammer  was  heard  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Milan,  anc| 
Venice.     Boccaccio  stirred  in  his  sleep  of  five  hundred  years 
and  M.  Van  Praet  groped  in  vain  among  the  royal  alcove: 
in  Paris,  to  detect  a  copy  of  the  famed  Valdarfer  Boccaccio 
Another   class   I   distinguish  by   the   term    Vocabularies 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a  book  of  great  learning 
To  read  it  is  like  reading  in  a  dictionary.     'Tis  an  inventor 
to  remind  us  how  many  classes  and  species  of  facts  exist 
and,  in  observing  into  what  strange  and  multiplex  by-way 
learning  has  strayed,  to  infer  our  opulence.     Neither  is  ; 
dictionary  a  bad  book  to  read.    There  is  no  cant  in  it,  n< 
excess  of  explanation,  and  it  is  full  of  suggestion, — the  ra\ 
material  of  possible  poems  and  histories.     Nothing  is  wantin 
but  a  little  shuffling,  sorting,  ligature,  and  cartilage.     Ou 
of  a  hundred  examples,  Cornelius  Agrippa  On  the  Vanity  c 
Arts  and  Sciences  is  a  specimen  of  that  scribatiousness  whic 
grew  to  be  the  habit  of  the  gluttonous  readers  of  his  tim< 
Like  the  modern  Germans,  they  read  a  literature  while  othe 
mortals  read  a  few  books.    They  read  voraciously,  and  mus 
disburden  themselves;    so  they  take  any  general  topic,  a:  j 
Melancholy,  or  Praise  of  Science,  or  Praise  of  Folly,  and  writ 
and  quote  without  method  or  end.     Now  and  then  out  (  j 
that  affluence  of  their  learning  comes  a  fine  sentence  froi 
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heophrastus,  or  Seneca,  or  Boethius,  but  no  high  method, 
}  inspiring  efflux.  But  one  cannot  afford  to  read  for  a  few 
ntences;  they  are  good  only  as  strings  of  suggestive  words. 
There  is  another  class,  more  needful  to  the  present  age, 
:  jcause  the  currents  of  custom  run  now  in  another  direction, 
:id  leave  us  dry  on  this  side; — I  mean  the  Imaginative. 
;  right  metaphysics  should  do  justice  to  the  co-ordinate 
hwers  of  Imagination,  Insight,  Understanding,  and  Will. 
Detry,  with  its  aids  of  Mythology  and  Romance,  must  be 
•ill  allowed  for  an  imaginative  creature.  Men  are  ever 
1 3sing  into  a  beggarly  habit,  wherein  everything  that  is  not 
*  Dhering — that  is,  which  does  not  serve  the  tyrannical  animal 
|  is  hustled  out  of  sight.  Our  orators  and  writers  are  of  the 
fcme  poverty,  and,  in  this  rag-fair,  neither  the  Imagination, 
1  e  great  awakening  power,  nor  the  Morals,  creative  of  genius 
id  of  men,  are  addressed.  But  though  orator  and  poet  be 
( this  hunger  party,  the  capacities  remain.  We  must  have 
j  nbols.  The  child  asks  you  for  a  story,  and  is  thankful  for 
1 3  poorest.  It  is  not  poor  to  him,  but  radiant  with  meaning. 
'.  .e  man  asks  for  a  novel, — that  is,  asks  leave  for  a  few  hours 
1  be  a  poet,  and  to  paint  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  The 
i  nth  asks  for  a  poem.  The  very  dunces  wish  to  go  to  the 
t  jatre.  What  private  heavens  can  we  not  open,  by  yielding 
t  all  the  suggestion  of  rich  music !  We  must  have  idolatries, 
r  rthologies, — some  swing  and  verge  for  the  creative  power 
1'iig  coiled  and  cramped  here,  driving  ardent  natures  to 
i.anity  and  crime  if  it  do  not  find  vent.  Without  the  great 
as  which  speak  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  a  man  seems  to  me 
fljioor,  naked,  shivering  creature.  These  are  his  becoming 
c.peries,  which  warm  and  adorn  him.  Whilst  the  pru- 
d  itial  and  economical  tone  of  society  starves  the  imagina- 
1 1,  affronted  Nature  gets  such  indemnity  as  she  may.  The 
ii^el  is  that  allowance  and  frolic  the  imagination  finds. 
A  ^rything  else  pins  it  down,  and  men  flee  for  redress  to 
-I:  "on,  Scott,  Disraeli,  Dumas,  Sand,  Balzac,  Dickens, 
'I  ickeray,  and  Reade.  Their  education  is  neglected;  but 
|tj  circulating-library  and  the  theatre,  as  well  as  the  trout- 
fting,  the  Notch  Mountains,  the  Adirondack  country,  the 
it  r  to  Mont  Blanc,  to  the  White  Hills,  and  the  Ghauts, 
it  ce  such  amends  as  they  can. 

he  imagination  infuses  a  certain  volatility  and  intoxica- 
ti ..    It  has  a  flute  which  sets  the  atoms  of  our  frame  in 
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a  dance,  like  planets ;  and,  once  so  liberated,  the  whole  man 
reeling  drunk  to  the  music,  they  never  quite  subside  to  their 
old  stony  state.  But  what  is  the  imagination  ?  Only  an  arm 
or  weapon  of  the  interior  energy;  only  the  precursor  of  the 
reason.  And  books  that  treat  the  old  pedantries  of  the 
world,  our  times,  places,  professions,  customs,  opinions, 
histories,  with  a  certain  freedom,  and  distribute  things,  not 
after  the  usages. of  America  and  Europe,  but  after  the  laws 
of  right  reason,  and  with  as  daring  a  freedom  as  we  use  ir 
dreams,  put  us  on  our  feet  again,  enable  us  to  form  ar 
original  judgment  of  our  duties,  and  suggest  new  thoughts 
for  to-morrow. 

Lucrezia  Floriani,  Le  Peche  de  M.  Antoine,  Jeanne,  anc 
Consuelo,  of  George  Sand,  are  great  steps  from  the  novel  o: 
one  termination,  which  we  all  read  twenty  years  ago.     Ye 
how  far  off  from  life  and  manners  and  motives  the  nove 
still  is !    Life  lies  about  us  dumb ;   the  day,  as  we  know  it 
has  not  yet  found  a  tongue.     These  stories  are  to  the  plot 
of  real  life  what  the  figures  in  La  Belle  Assembles,  whid 
represent  the  fashion  of  the  month,  are  to  portraits.     Bu 
the  novel  will  find  the  way  to  our  interiors  one  day,  and  wi' 
not  always  be  the  novel  of  costume  merely.     I  do  not  thin 
it  inoperative  now.     So  much  novel-reading  cannot  leav 
the  young  men  and  maidens  untouched;    and  doubtless  : 
gives  some  ideal  dignity  to  the  day.     The  young  study  nob) ; 
behaviour;  and  as  the  player  in  Consuelo  insists  that  he  an 
his  colleagues  on  the  boards  have  taught  princes  the  fin 
etiquette  and  strokes  of  grace  and  dignity  which  they  practis 
with  so  much  effect  in  their  villas  and  among  their  depei 
dents,  so  I  often  see  traces  of  the  Scotch  or  the  French  nov 
in  the  courtesy  and  brilliancy  of  young  midshipmen,  co 
legians,  and  clerks.     Indeed,  when  one  observes  how  ill  ar 
ugly  people  make  their  loves  and  quarrels,  'tis  pity  the 
should  not  read  novels  a  little  more,  to  import  the  fii 
generosities,  and  the  clear,  firm  conduct,  which  are  as  becor 
ing  in  the  unions  and  separations  which  love  effects  und  j 
shingle  roofs  as  in  palaces  and  among  illustrious  personagf 

In  novels  the  most  serious  questions  are  beginning  to  1 
discussed.  What  made  the  popularity  of  Jane  Eyre,  b 
that  a  central  question  was  answered  in  some  sort?  T. 
question  there  answered  in  regard  to  a  vicious  marriage  w 
always  be  treated  according  to  the  habit  of  the  party. 
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:rson    of    commanding    individualism    will    answer    it    as 

ochester  does, — as  Cleopatra,  as  Milton,  as  George  Sand 

t — magnifying  the  exception   into   a  rule,   dwarfing  the 

3rld  into  an  exception.     A  person  of  less  courage,  that  is, 

less  constitution,  will  answer  as  the  heroine  does, — giving 

!-'iy  to  fate,  to  conventionalism,  to  the  actual  state  and 

>ings  of  men  and  women. 

For  the  most  part,  our  novel-reading  is  a  passion  for 
suits.  We  admire  parks,  and  high-born  beauties,  and  the 
>mage  of  drawing-rooms,  and  parliaments.  They  make  us 
eptical,  by  giving  prominence  to  wealth  and  social  position. 
I  remember  when  some  peering  eyes  of  boys  discovered 
at  the  oranges  hanging  on  the  boughs  of  an  orange-tree  in 
gay  piazza  were  tied  to  the  twigs  by  thread.  I  fear  'tis 
with  the  novelist's  prosperities.  Nature  has  a  magic  by 
lich  she  fits  the  man  to  his  fortunes,  by  making  them  the 
ait  of  his  character.  But  the  novelist  plucks  this  event 
xe,  and  that  fortune  there,  and  ties  them  rashly  to  his 
;ures,  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  his  readers  with  a  cloying 
ccess,  or  scare  them  with  shocks  of  tragedy.  And  so,  on 
e  whole,  'tis  a  juggle.  We  are  cheated  into  laughter  or 
mder  by  feats  which  only  oddly  combine  acts  that  we  do 
ery  day.  There  is  no  new  element,  no  power,  no  further- 
.ce.  'Tis  only  confectionery,  not  the  raising  of  new  corn, 
reat  is  the  poverty  of  their  inventions.  She  was  beautiful, 
'.d  he  fell  in  love.  Money,  and  killing,  and  the  Wandering 
w,  and  persuading  the  lover  that  his  mistress  is  betrothed 
another, — these  are  the  main-springs:  new  names,  but 
»  new  qualities  in  the  men  and  women.  Hence  the  vain 
deavour  to  keep  any  bit  of  this  fairy  gold,  which  has 
lied  like  a  brook  through  our  hands.  A  thousand  thoughts 
poke;  great  rainbows  seemed  to  span  the  sky, — a  morning 
nong  the  mountains; — but  we  close  the  book,  and  not  a 
y  remains  in  the  memory  of  evening.  But  this  passion 
r  romance,  and  this  disappointment,  show  how  much  we 
;ed  real  elevations  and  pure  poetry:  that  which  shall  show 
,  in  morning  and  night,  in  stars  and  mountains,  and  in 
I  the  plight  and  circumstance  of  men,  the  analogons  of  our 
m  thoughts,  and  a  like  impression  made  by  a  just  book 
id  by  the  face  of  Nature. 

If  our  times  are  sterile  in  genius,  we  must  cheer  us  with 
>oks  of  rich  and  believing  men  who  had  atmosphere  and 
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amplitude  about  them.  Every  good  fable,  every  mythology, 
every  biography  from  a  religious  age,  every  passage  of  love, 
and  even  philosophy  and  science,  when  they  proceed  from 
an  intellectual  integrity,  and  are  not  detached  and  critical, 
have  the  imaginative  element.  The  Greek  fables,  the 
Persian  History  (Firdusi),  the  Younger  Ed-da  of  the  Scan 
dinavians,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  the  Poem  of  Dante,  the 
Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  English  drama  of  Shak- 
speare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Ford,  and  even  the 
prose  of  Bacon  and  Milton, — in  our  time,  the  Ode  of  Words 
worth,  and  the  poems  and  the  prose  of  Goethe,  have  this 
enlargement,  and  inspire  hope  and  generous  attempts. 

There  is  no  room  left, — and  yet  I  might  as  well  not  have 
begun  as  to  leave  out  a  class  of  books  which  are  the  best: 
I  mean  the  Bibles  of  the  world,  or  the  sacred  books  of  each 
nation,  which  express  for  each  the  supreme  result  of  their 
experience.  After  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  which 
constitute  the  sacred  books  of  Christendom,  these  are,  the 
Desatir  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Zoroastrian  Oracles;  the 
Vedas  and  Laws  of  Menu;  the  Upanishads,  the  Vishnu 
Purana,  the  Bhagvat  Geeta,  of  the  Hindoos;  the  books 
the  Buddhists;  the  Chinese  Classic,  of  four  books,  containi 
the  wisdom  of  Confucius  and  Mencius.  Also  such  oth 
books  as  have  acquired  a  semi-canonical  authority  in  t 
world  as  expressing  the  highest  sentiment  and  hope 
nations.  Such  are  the  Hermes  Trismegistus ,  pretending 
be  Egyptian  remains;  the  Sentences  of  Epictetus;  of  Ma: 
Antoninus ;  the  Vishnu  Sarma  of  the  Hindoos ;  the  Gulistan 
of  Saadi;  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  of  Thomas  a  Kempis;  and 
the  Thoughts  of  Pascal. 

All  these  books  are  the  majestic  expressions  of  the  uni-  j 
versal  conscience,  and  are  more  to  our  daily  purpose  than  ! 
this  year's  almanac  or  this  day's  newspaper.     But  they  are  i 
for  the  closet,  and  to  be  read  on  the  bended  knee.     Their 
communications  are  not  to  be  given  or  taken  with  the  lips  j 
and  the  end  of  the  tongue,  but  out  of  the  glow  of  the  cheek,  : 
and  with  the  throbbing  heart.     Friendship  should  give  and  ! 
take,  solitude  and  time  brood  and  ripen,  heroes  absorb  and 
enact  them.    They  are  not  to  be  held  by  letters  printed  on 
a  page,  but  are  living  characters  translatable  into  every  ! 
tongue  and  form  of  life.     I  read  them  on  lichens  and  bark; 
I  watch  them  on  waves  on  the  beach ;  they  fly  in  birds,  they 
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;ep  in  worms;   I  detect  them  in  laughter  and  blushes  and 

e-sparkles  of  men  and  women.     These  are  Scriptures  which 

3  missionary  might  well  carry  over  prairie,  desert,  and 

2an,  to  Siberia,  Japan,  Timbuctoo.     Yet  he  will  find  that 

3  spirit  which  is  in  them  journeys  faster  than  he,  and 

jets  him  on  his  arrival, — was  there  already  long  before 

n.    The  missionary  must  be  carried  by  it,  and  find  it 

sre,  or  he  goes  in  vain.     Is  there  any  geography  in  these 

(ings?    We  call  them  Asiatic,  we  call  them  primeval;   but 

jrhaps  that  is  only  optical;   for  Nature  is  always  equal  to 

I  rself,  and^there  are  as  good  eyes  and  ears  now  in  the  planet 

I  ever  were.     Only  these  ejaculations  of  the  soul  are  uttered 

ce  or  a  few  at  a   time,  at  long   intervals,  and  it  takes 

i  llenniums  to  make  a  Bible. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  books  which  the  old  and  the  later 
ties  have  yielded  us,  which  will  reward  the  time  spent  on 
hm.  In  comparing  the  number  of  good  books  with  the 
5  witness  of  life,  many  might  well  be  read  by  proxy,  if  we 
Id  good  proxies;  and  it  would  be  well  for  sincere  young 
i:n  to  borrow  a  hint  from  the  French  Institute  and  the 
]  itish  Association,  and,  as  they  divide  the  whole  body  into 
srtions,  each  of  which  sits  upon  and  reports  of  certain 
utters  confided  to  it,  so  let  each  scholar  associate  himself 
I  such  persons  as  he  can  rely  on,  in  a  literary  club,  in  which 
f  :h  shall  undertake  a  single  work  or  series  for  which  he  is 
c  alified.  For  example,  how  attractive  is  the  whole  litera- 
t  -e  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  the  Fabliaux,  and  the  gate 
J  ence  of  the  French  Troubadours !  Yet  who  in  Boston  has 
1  le  for  that  ?  But  one  of  our  company  shall  undertake  it, 
s  ill  study  and  master  it,  and  shall  report  on  it,  as  under 
( :h;  shall  give  us  the  sincere  result,  as  it  lies  in  his  mind, 
i  ding  nothing,  keeping  nothing  back.  Another  member., 
i  antime,  shall  as  honestly  search,  sift,  and  as  truly  report, 
(  British  mythology,  the  Round  Table,  the  histories  of 
]  ut,  Merlin,  and  Welsh  poetry;  a  third  on  the  Saxon 
( ronicles,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  William  of  Malmes- 
j  ry ;  a  fourth, on  Mysteries,  Early  Drama,  Gesta  Romanorum, 
( llier,  and  Dyce,  and  the  Camden  Society.  Each  shall  give 
t  his  grains  of  gold,  after  the  washing;  and  every  other 
J  ill  then  decide  whether  this  is  a  book  indispensable  to 
1  a  also. 
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WE  are  delicate  machines,  and  require  nice  treatment  to  \ 
get  from  us  the  maximum  of  power  and  pleasure.  We  need 
tonics,  but  must  have  those  that  cost  little  or  no  reaction. 
The  flame  of  life  burns  too  fast  in  pure  oxygen,  and  nature 
has  tempered  the  air  with  nitrogen.  So  thought  is  the  native 
air  of  the  mind,  yet  pure  it  is  a  poison  to  our  mixed  con 
stitution,  and  soon  burns  up  the  bone-house  of  man  unless 
tempered  with  affection  and  coarse  practice  in  the  material 
world.  Varied  foods,  climates,  beautiful  objects, — and 
especially  the  alternation  of  a  large  variety  of  objects, — are 
the  necessity  of  this  exigent  system  of  ours.  But  our  tonics, 
our  luxuries,  are  force-pumps  which  exhaust  the  strength 
they  pretend  to  supply;  and  of  all  the  cordials  known  to  us, 
the  best,  safest,  and  most  exhilarating,  with  the  least  harm,  ; 
is  society;  and  every  healthy  and  efficient  mind  passes  a 
large  part  of  life  in  the  company  most  easy  to  him. 

We  seek  society  with  very  different  aims,  and  the  staple  ' 
of  conversation  is  widely  unlike  in  its  circles.  Sometimes 
it  is  facts, — running  from  those  of  daily  necessity  to  the  last 
results  of  science, — and  has  all  degrees  of  importance ;  some 
times  it  is  love,  and  makes  the  balm  of  our  early  and  of  our 
latest  days;  sometimes  it  is  thought,  as  from  a  person  who  J 
is  a  mind  only;  sometimes  a  singing,  as  if  the  heart  poured 
out  all  like  a  bird;  sometimes  experience.  With  some  men 
it  is  a  debate;  at  the  approach  of  a  dispute  they  neigh  like 
horses.  Unless  there  be  an  argument,  they  think  nothing 
is  doing.  Some  talkers  excel  in  the  precision  with  which 
they  formulate  their  thoughts,  so  that  you  get  from  them 
somewhat  to  remember;  others  lay  criticism  asleep  by  a 
charm.  Especially  women  use  words  that  are  not  words, — 
as  steps  in  a  dance  are  not  steps, — but  reproduce  the  genius 
of  that  they  speak  of;  as  the  sound  of  some  bells  makes  us 
think  of  the  bell  merely,  whilst  the  church-chimes  in  the 
distance  bring  the  church  and  its  serious  memories  before 
us.  Opinions  are  accidental  in  people, — have  a  poverty- 
stricken  air.  A  man  valuing  himself  as  the  organ  of  this  or 
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at  dogma  is  a  dull  companion  enough ;  but  opinion  native 

the  speaker  is  sweet  and  refreshing,  and  inseparable  from 
1  ?  image.  Neither  do  we  by  any  means  always  go  to  people 
1 :  conversation.  How  often  to  say  nothing, — and  yet  must 
j ;  as  a  child  will  long  for  his  companions,,  but  among  them 
jiys  by  himself.  Tis  only  presence  which  we  want.  But 
(e  thing  is  certain, — at  some  rate,  intercourse  we  must 
Ive.  The  experience  of  retired  men  is  positive, — that  we 
|;e  our  days  and  are  barren  of  thought  for  want  of  some 
j  rson  to  talk  with.  The  understanding  can  no  more  empty 
i  elf  by  its  own  action  than  can  a  deal  box. 

The  clergyman  walks  from  house  to  house  all  day  all  the 
tar  to  give  people  the  comfort  of  good  talk.  The  physician 
I  Ips  them  mainly  in  the  same  way,  by  healthy  talk  giving 
£  right  tone  to  the  patient's  mind.  The  dinner,  the  walk, 
1 3  fireside,  all  have  that  for  their  main  end. 

5ee  how  Nature  has  secured  the  communication  of  know- 
llge.  'Tis  certain  that  money  does  not  more  burn  in  a 
t  y's  pocket  than  a  piece  of  news  burns  in  our  memory  until 
i  can  tell  it.  And,  in  higher  activity  of  mind,  every  new 
jrception  is  attended  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  and  the 
i  parting  of  it  to  others  is  also  attended  with  pleasure. 
']  ought  is  the  child  of  the  intellect,  and  this  child  is  con- 
c  ved  with  joy  and  born  with  joy. 

Conversation  is  the  laboratory  and  workshop  of  the 
s  dent.  The  affection  or  sympathy  helps.  The  wish  to 
3  :ak  to  the  want  of  another  mind  assists  to  clear  your  own. 
1  :ertain  truth  possesses  us,  which  we  in  all  ways  strive  to 
i  er.  Every  time  we  say  a  thing  in  conversation,  we  get 
a  nechanical  advantage  in  detaching  it  well  and  deliverly. 
I  Drize  the  mechanics  of  conversation.  'Tis  pulley  and 
liier  and  screw.  To  fairly  disengage  the  mass,  and  send  it 
j  *ling  down,  a  good  boulder, — a  block  of  quartz  and  gold, 
t  be  worked  up  at  leisure  in  the  useful  arts  of  life, — is  a 
v  aderful  relief. 

Vhat  are  the  best  days  in  memory?  Those  in  which  we 
Eta  companion  who  was  truly  such.  How  sweet  those 
h  irs  when  the  day  was  not  long  enough  to  communicate 
a  I  compare  our  intellectual  jewels — the  favourite  pas- 
s  es  of  each  book,  the  proud  anecdotes  of  our  heroes,  the 
c  icious  verses  we  had  hoarded !  What  a  motive  had  then 
o  solitary  days !  How  the  countenance  of  our  friend  still 
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left  some  light  after  he  had  gone !  We  remember  the  time 
when  the  best  gift  we  could  ask  of  fortune  was  to  fall  in  with 
a  valuable  companion  in  a  ship's  cabin,  or  on  a  long  journey 
in  the  old  stage-coach,  where,  each  passenger  being  forced 
to  know  every  other,  and  other  employments  being  out 
of  question,  conversation  naturally  flowed,  people  became 
rapidly  acquainted,  and,  if  well  adapted,  more  intimate  in 
a  day  than  if  they  had  been  neighbours  for  years. 

In  youth,  in  the  fury  of  curiosity  and  acquisition,  the  day 
is  too  short  for  books  and  the  crowd  of  thoughts,  and  we  are  : 
impatient  of  interruption.     Later,  when  books  tire,  thought 
has  a  more  languid  flow;    and  the  days  come  when  we  are  ; 
alarmed,  and  say  there  are  no  thoughts.     "  What  a  barren-  : 
witted  pate  is  mine!"  the  student  says;    "I  will  go  and. 
learn  whether  I  have  lost  my  reason."     He  seeks  intelligent  : 
persons,  whether  more  wise  or  less  wise  than  he,  who  give  him  : 
provocation,  and  at  once  and  easily  the  old  motion  begins  ; 
in  his  brain:    thoughts,  fancies,  humours  flow;    the  cloud 
lifts;    the  horizon  broadens;    and  the  infinite  opulence  of  : 
things  is  again  shown  him.     But  the  right  conditions  must 
be  observed.     Mainly  he  must  have  leave  to  be  himself. 
Sancho  Panza  blessed  the  man  who  invented  sleep.     So  I : 
prize  the  good  invention  whereby  everybody  is  provided 
with  somebody  who  is  glad  to  see  him. 

If  men  are  less  when  together  than  they  are  alone,  they 
are  also  in  some  respects  enlarged.  They  kindle  each  other; 
and  such  is  the  power  of  suggestion,  that  each  sprightly  ; 
story  calls  out  more;  and  sometimes  a  fact  that  had  long 
slept  in  the  recesses  of  memory  hears  the  voice,  is  welcomed 
to  daylight,  and  proves  of  rare  value.  Every  metaphysician 
must  have  observed,  not  only  that  no  thought  is  alone,  but 
that  thoughts  commonly  go  in  pairs;  though  the  related 
thoughts  first  appeared  in  his  mind  at  long  distances  of  time, 
Things  are  in  pairs:  a  natural  fact  has  only  half  its  value 
until  a  fact  in  moral  nature,  its  counterpart,  is  stated.  Ther 
they  confirm  and  adorn  each  other;  a  story  is  matched  b} 
another  story.  And  that  may  be  the  reason  why,  when  £ 
gentleman  has  told  a  good  thing,  he  immediately  tells  i' 
again. 

Nothing  seems  so  cheap  as  the  benefit  of  conversation 
nothing  is  more  rare.  'Tis  wonderful  how  you  are  balkec 
and  baffled.  There  is  plenty  of  intelligence,  reading 
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•iosity;   but  serious,  happy  discourse,  avoiding  personali- 
>,  dealing  with  results,  is  rare:    and  I  seldom  meet  with 
eading  and  thoughtful  person  but  he  tells  me,  as  if  it 
re  his  exceptional  mishap,  that  he  has  no  companion. 
Suppose  such  a  one  to  go  out  exploring  different  circles 
search  of  this  wise  and  genial  counterpart — he  might 
uire  far  and  wide.     Conversation  in  society  is  found  to  be 
a  platform  so  low  as  to  exclude  science,  the  saint,  and 
poet.     Amidst  all   the  gay  banter,   sentiment  cannot 
fane  itself  and  venture  out.    The  reply  of  old  Isocrates 
les  so  often  to  mind — "  The  things  which  are  now  season- 
e  I  cannot  say;   and  for  the  things  which  I  can  say  it  is 
now  the  time."     Besides,  who  can  resist  the  charm  of 
:lhnt?    The  lover  of  letters  loves  power  too.    Among  the 
Ji  of  wit  and  learning,  he  could  not  withhold  his  homage 
:cn  the  gaiety,  grasp  of  memory,  luck,  splendour,  and 
;|ed;    such  exploits  of  discourse,  such  feats  of  society! 
k'at  new  powers,  what  mines  of  wealth!     But  when  he 
:gie  home,  his  brave  sequins  were  dry  leaves.     He  found 
djier  that  the  fact  they  had  thus  dizened  and  adorned  was 
•jio  value,  or  that  he  already  knew  all  and  more  than  all 
:fey  had  told  him.     He  could  not  find  that  he  was  helped 
DI  so  much  as  one  thought  or  principle,  one  solid  fact,  one 
jfcmanding  impulse;    great  was  the  dazzle,  but  the  gain 
w-.  small.     He  uses  his  occasions;  he  seeks  the  company  of 
:lse  who  have  convivial  talent.     But  the  moment  they 
3J;t,  to  be  sure  they  begin  to  be  something  else  than  they 
*ve;  they  play  pranks,  dance  jigs,  run  on  each  other,  pun, 
;e  stories,  try  many  fantastic  tricks,  under  some  super- 
si  ion  that  there  must  be  excitement  and  elevation; — and 
tly  kill  conversation  at  once.     I  know  well  the  rusticity 
):  he  shy  hermit.     No  doubt  he  does  not  make  allowance 
21- ugh  for  men  of  more  active  blood  and  habit.     But  it  is 
3J  7  on  natural  ground  that  conversation  can  be  rich.     It 
I :»t  not  begin  with  uproar  and  violence.     Let  it  keep  the 
$  md,  let  it  feel  the  connection  with  the  battery.     Men 
rq;t  not  be  off  their  centres. 

ome  men  love  only  to  talk  where  they  are  masters.  They 
$  to  go  to  school-girls,  or  to  boys,  or  into  the  shops  where 
:1  sauntering  people  gladly  lend  an  ear  to  any  one.  On 
tl  ;e  terms  they  give  information,  and  please  themselves 
D.  sallies  and  chat  which  are  admired  by  the  idlers ;  and  the 
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talker  is  at  his  ease  and  jolly,  for  he  can  walk  out  without 
ceremony  when  he  pleases.  They  go  rarely  to  their  equals, 
and  then  as  for  their  own  convenience  simply,  making  too 
much  haste  to  introduce  and  impart  their  new  whim  or  dis 
covery;  listen  badly,  or  do  not  listen  to  the  comment  or  to 
the  thought  by  which  the  company  strive  to  repay  them; 
rather,  as  soon  as  their  own  speech  is  done,  they  take  their 
hats.  Then  there  are  the  gladiators,  to  whom  it  is  always 
a  battle;  'tis  no  matter  on  which  side,  they  fight  for  victory; 
then  the  heady  men,  the  egotists,  the  monotones,  the  steriles, 
and  the  impracticables. 

It  does  not  help  that  you  find  as  good  or  a  better  man  than ; 
yourself,  if  he  is  not  timed  and  fitted  to  you.     The  greatest 
sufferers  are  often  those  who  have  the  most  to  say, — men 
of  a  delicate  sympathy,  who  are  dumb  in  mixed  company. : 
Able  people,  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  allowance 
for  them,  paralyse  them.     One  of  those  conceited  prigs  whc 
value  nature  only  as  it  feeds  and  exhibits  them  is  equally  a 
pest  with  the  roisterers.     There  must  be  large  reception  as  c 
well  as  giving.     How  delightful  after  these  disturbers  is  th(  t 
radiant,  playful  wit  of — one  whom  I  need  not  name, — foi 
in  every  society  there  is  his  representative.     Good-nature  ii  t 
stronger  than  tomahawks.     His  conversation  is  all  pictures  : 
he  can  reproduce  whatever  he  has  seen ;    he  tells  the  bes'  c 
story  in  the  county,  and  is  of  such  genial  temper  that  he  dis 
poses  all  others  irresistibly  to  good-humour  and  discourse  i 
Diderot  said  of  the  Abbe  Galiani:    "  He  was  a  treasure  ii  t 
rainy  days;    and  if  the  cabinetmakers  made  such  things 
everybody  would  have  one  in  the  country." 

One  lesson  we  learn  early, — that,  in  spite  of  seemin 
difference,  men  are  all  of  one  pattern.  We  readily  assum 
this  with  our  mates,  and  are  disappointed  and  angry  if  w 
find  that  we  are  premature,  and  that  their  watches  are  slowf 
than  ours.  In  fact,  the  only  sin  which  we  never  forgive  i 
each  other  is  difference  of  opinion.  We  know  beforehan 
that  yonder  man  must  think  as  we  do.  Has  he  not  two  hand 
— two  feet, — hair  and  nails?  Does  he  not  eat, — bleed,- 
laugh, — cry  ?  His  dissent  from  me  is  the  veriest  affectatioi 
This  conclusion  is  at  once  the  logic  of  persecution  and  < 
love.  And  the  ground  of  our  indignation  is  our  convictic 
that  his  dissent  is  some  wilfulness  he  practises  on  himse' 
He  checks  the  flow  of  his  opinion,  as  the  cross  cow  holds  i 
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r  milk.    Yes,  and  we  look  into  his  eye,  and  see  that  he 
ows  it  and  hides  his  eye  from  ours. 

But  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  my  mark,  I  am  to  say  that 
sre  may  easily  be  obstacles  in  the  way  of  finding  the  pure 
;icle  we  are  in  search  of;  but  when  we  find  it,  it  is  worth 
pursuit,  for  beside  its  comfort  as  medicine  and  cordial, 
ce  in  the  right  company,  new  and  vast  values  do  not  fail 
appear.     All  that  man  can  do  for  man  is  to  be  found  in 
it  market.     There  are  great  prizes  in  this  game.     Our 
i  tunes  in  the  world  are  as  our  mental  equipment  for  this 
fnpetition  is.     Yonder  is  a  man  who  can  answer  the  ques- 
J  ns  which  I  cannot.     Is  it  so  ?     Hence  comes  to  me  bound- 
js  curiosity  to  know  his  experiences  and  his  wit.     Hence 
repetition   for  the  stakes  dearest   to   man.     What   is   a 
fitch  at  whist,  or  draughts,  or  billiards,  or  chess,  to  a  match 
(  mother-wit,  of  knowledge,  and  of  resources?     However 
t  arteously  we  conceal  it,  it  is  social  rank  and  spiritual  power 
lit  are  compared;   whether  in  the  parlour,  the  courts,  the 
jacus,  the  senate,  or  the  chamber  of  science, — which  are 
( ly  less  or  larger  theatres  for  this  competition. 
He  that  can  define,  he  that  can  answer  a  question  so  as  to 
Emit  of  no  further  answer,  is  the  best  man.     This  was  the 
l waning  of  the  story  of  the  Sphinx.     In  the  old  time  conun- 
tims  were  sent  from  king  to  king  by  ambassadors.     The 
J^en  wise  masters  at  Periander's  banquet  spent  their  time 
i  answering  them.     The  life  of  Socrates  is  a  propounding 
i  d  a  solution  of  these.     So,  in  the  hagiology  of  each  nation, 
1  i  lawgiver  was  in  each  case  some  man  of  eloquent  tongue, 
1  lose  sympathy  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  extremes 

<  society.     Jesus,    Menu,    the    first    Buddhist,    Mahomet, 
'i  rtusht,  Pythagoras,  are  examples. 

Jesus  spent  his  life  in  discoursing  with  humble  people  on 
i  ?  and  duty,  in  giving  wise  answers,  showing  that  He  saw 
J  a  larger  angle  of  vision,  and  at  least  silencing  those  who 
1  re  not  generous  enough  to  accept  His  thoughts.  Luther 
fmt  his  life  so;  and  it  is  not  his  theologic  works, — his 
(  mmentary  on  the  Galatians,  and  the  rest,  but  his  Table- 
Ilk,  which  is  still  read  by  men.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  man 

<  no  profound  mind, — full  of  English  limitations,  English 
]  litics,  English  Church,   Oxford  philosophy;    yet  having 
i  arge  heart,  mother-wit,  and  good  sense,  which  impatiently 
'  erleaped  his  customary  bounds,  his  conversation  as  re- 
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ported  by  Boswell  has  a  lasting  charm.  Conversation  is  the 
vent  of  character  as  well  as  of  thought;  and  Dr.  Johnson 
impresses  his  company,,  not  only  by  the  point  of  the  remark, 
but  also,  when  the  point  fails,  because  he  makes  it.  His 
obvious  religion  or  superstition,  his  deep  wish  that  they 
should  think  so  or  so,  weighs  with  them, — so  rare  is  depth 
of  feeling,  or  a  constitutional  value  for  a  thought  or  opinion, 
among  the  light-minded  men  and  women  who  make  up 
society;  and  though  they  know  that  there  is  in  the  speaker 
a  degree  of  shortcoming,  of  insincerity,  and  of  talking  for 
victory,  yet  the  existence  of  character,  and  habitual  reverence 
for  principles  over  talent  or  learning,  is  felt  by  the  frivolous. 

One  of  the  best  records  of  the  great  German  master,  who  : 
towered  over  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  first  thirty  years  : 
of  this  century,  is  his  conversations  as  recorded  by  Ecker-  : 
mann;  and  the  Table-Talk  of  Coleridge  is  one  of  the  best  I 
remains  of  his  genius. 

In  the  Norse  legends,  the  gods  of  Valhalla,  when  they  meet : 
the  Jotuns,  converse  on  the  perilous  terms  that  he  who 
cannot  answer  the  other's  questions  forfeits  his  own  life. 
Odin  comes  to  the  threshold  of  the  Jotun  Waftrhudnir  in  i 
disguise,  calling  himself  Gangrader;   is  invited  into  the  hall,  '.. 
and  told  that  he  cannot  go  out  thence  unless  he  can  answer 
every  question  Waftrhudnir  shall  put.     Waftrhudnir  asks  \ 
him  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  god  who  brings  _ 
the  night;    what  river  separates  the  dwellings  of  the  sons  - 
of  the  giants  from  those  of  the  gods ;  what  plain  lies  between 
the  gods  and  Surtur,  their  adversary,  etc.;    all  which  the 
disguised  Odin  answers  satisfactorily.     Then  it  is  his  turn  to 
interrogate,  and  he  is  answered  well  for  a  time  by  the  Jotun.  jt 
At  last  he  puts  a  question  which  none  but  himself  could ,c 
answer:     "  What  did  Odin  whisper  in  the  ear  of  his  son 
Balder,   when   Balder  mounted   the   funeral   pile?"    The1 
startled  giant  replies:    "  None  of  the  gods  knows  what  in  the 
old  time  THOU  saidst  in  the  ear  of  thy  son :  with  death  on  my 
mouth  have  I  spoken  the  fate-words  of  the  generation  of  the 
^sir;    with  Odin  contended  I  in  wise  words.     Thou  must  r 
ever  the  wisest  be." 

And  still  the  gods  and  giants  are  so  known,  and  still  they 
play  the  same  game  in  all  the  million  mansions  of  heaven 
and  of  earth ;  at  all  tables,  clubs,  and  tete-a-tetes ,  the  lawyer: 
in  the  court-house,  the  senators  in  the  capitol,  the  docton 
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the  academy,  the  wits  in  the  hotel.     Best  is  he  who  gives 

answer  that  cannot  be  answered  again.     Omnis  definitio 

'iculosa  est,  and  only  wit  has  the  secret.     The  same  thing 

k  place  when  Leibnitz  came  to  visit  Newton;  when  Schiller 

ne  to  Goethe;    when  France,  in  the  person  of  Madame 

Stael,  visited  Goethe  and  Schiller;   when  Hegel  was  the 

est  of  Victor  Cousin  in  Paris;  when  Linnaeus  was  the  guest 

Jussieu.     It  happened  many  years  ago,  that  an  American 

smist  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Dalton  of 

,nchester,  England,  the  author  of  the  theory  of  atomic 

portions,  and  was  coolly  enough  received  by  the  Doctor 

the  laboratory  where  he  was  engaged.     Only  Dr.  Dalton 

atched  a  formula  on  a  scrap  of  paper  and  pushed  it  towards 

1:  guest — "  Had  he  seen  that?  "     The  visitor  scratched  on 

;nther  paper  a  formula  describing  some  results  of  his  own 

-|:h  sulphuric  acid,  and  pushed  it  across  the  table — "  Had 

l|  seen  that?  "     The  attention  of  the  English  chemist  was 

iitantly  arrested,   and   they   became   rapidly   acquainted. 

'I  answer  a  question  so  as  to  admit  of  no  reply,  is  the  test 

c|a  man, — to   touch  bottom  every  time.     Hyde,  Earl  of 

Jji  Chester,  asked  Lord-Keeper  Guilford,  "  Do  you  not  think 

lould  understand  any  business  in  England  in  a  month?  " 

*!  res,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  I  think  you  would 

uierstand  it  better  in  two  months."    When  Edward  I. 

cimed  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Scotch  (1292)  as  lord 

pi 'amount,  the  nobles  of  Scotland   replied,   "No   answer 

<!K  be  made  while  the  throne  is  vacant."    When  Henry  III. 

(  17)  pled  duress  against  his  people  demanding  confirmation 

a  I  execution  of  the  Charter,  the  reply  was:    "  If  this  were 

a  aitted,  civil  wars  could  never  close  but  by  the  extirpation 

o  >ne  of  the  contending  parties." 

Vhat  can  you  do  with  one  of  these  sharp  respondents? 
V  .at  can  you  do  with  an  eloquent  man  ?  No  rules  of  debate, 
n  contempt  of  court,  no  exclusions,  no  gag-laws  can  be 
c  trived,  that  his  first  syllable  will  not  set  aside  or  overstep 
a  I  annul.  You  can  shut  out  the  light,  it  may  be ;  but  can 
V.  shut  out  gravitation?  You  may  condemn  his  book; 
b  can  you  fight  against  his  thought?  That  is  always  too 
iMble  for  you,  anticipates  you,  and  breaks  out  victorious 
ii  ;ome  other  quarter.  Can  you  stop  the  motions  of  good 
si  se?  What  can  you  do  with  Beaumarchais,  who  converts 
tl  censor  whom  the  court  has  appointed  to  stifle  his  play 
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into  an  ardent  advocate?  The  court  appoints  another 
censor,,  who  shall  crush  it  this  time.  Beaumarchais  per 
suades  him  to  defend  it.  The  court  successively  appoints 
three  more  severe  inquisitors;  Beaumarchais  converts  them 
all  into  triumphant  vindicators  of  the  play  which  is  to  bring 
in  the  Revolution.  Who  can  stop  the  mouth  of  Luther,— 
of  Newton, — of  Franklin, — of  Mirabeau, — of  Talleyrand? 

These  masters  can  make  good  their  own  place,  and  need 
no  patron.     Every  variety  of  gift — science,  religion,  politics, 
letters,  art,  prudence,  war,  or  love — has  its  vent  and  exchange 
in  conversation.     Conversation  is  the  Olympic  games  whither 
every  superior  gift  resorts  to  assert  and  approve  itself, — 
and,  of  course,  the  inspirations  of  powerful  and  public  men, 
with  the  rest.     But  it  is  not  this  class, — whom  the  splendour , 
of  their  accomplishment  almost  inevitably  guides  into  the  - 
vortex  of  ambition,  makes  them  chancellors  and  commanders . 
of  council  and  of  action,  and  makes  them  at  last  fatalists,— 
not  these  whom  we  now  consider.     We  consider  those  who 
are  interested  in  thoughts,  their  own  and  other  men's,  and 
who  delight  in  comparing  them,  who  think  it  the  highest; 
compliment  they  can  pay  a  man  to  deal  with  him  as  an  L 
intellect,  to  expose  to  him  the  grand  and  cheerful  secrets; 
perhaps  never  opened  to  their  daily  companions,  to  share 
with  him  the   sphere  of  freedom    and    the    simplicity  ol  . 
truth. 

But  the  best  conversation  is  rare.     Society  seems  to  havf ,, 
agreed  to  treat  fictions  as  realities,  and  realities  as  fictions 
and  the  simple  lover  of  truth,  especially  if  on  very  higl 
grounds, — as  a  religious  or  intellectual  seeker, — finds  himsel 
a  stranger  and  alien. 

It  is  possible  that  the  best  conversation  is  between  twc 
persons  who  can  talk  only  to  each  other.  Even  Montesquiei 
confessed  that,  in  conversation,  if  he  perceived  he  wai 
listened  to  by  a  third  person,  it  seemed  to  him  from  tha 
moment  the  whole  question  vanished  from  his  mind.  I  hav 
known  persons  of  rare  ability  who  were  heavy  company  t 
good,  social  men  who  knew  well  enough  how  to  draw  ou 
others  of  retiring  habit;  and,  moreover,  were  heavy  t 
intellectual  men  who  ought  to  have  known  them.  An< 
does  it  never  occur  that  we,  perhaps,  live  with  people  to 
superior  to  be  seen — as  there  are  musical  notes  too  high  fc 
the  scale  of  most  ears  ?  There  are  men  who  are  great  onl 
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one  or  two  companions  of  more  opportunity,  or  more 
iapted. 

It  was  to  meet  these  wants  that  in  all  civil  nations  attempts 
tve  been  made  to  organise  conversation  by  bringing  together 
i  Itivated  people  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  "Tis 
ijrtain  there  was  liberal  and  refined  conversation  in  the 
reek,  in  the  Roman,  and  in  the  Middle  Age.  There  was 
itime  when  in  France  a  revolution  occurred  in  domestic 
i:hitecture;  when  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  which,  up  to 
lat  time,  had  been  constructed  on  feudal  necessities,  in  a 
I  How  square, — the  ground-floor  being  resigned  to  offices  and 
jables,  and  the  floors  above  to  rooms  of  state  and  to  lodging- 
pms, — were  rebuilt  with  new  purpose.  It  was  the  Mar- 
j  ioness  of  Rambouillet  who  first  got  the  horses  out  of  and 
j!2  scholars  into  the  palaces,  having  constructed  her  hotel 
i  th  a  view  to  society,  with  superb  suites  of  drawing-rooms 
I  the  same  floor,  and  broke  through  the  morgue  of  etiquette 
I  inviting  to  her  house  men  of  wit  and  learning  as  well  as 
kn  of  rank,  and  piqued  the  emulation  of  Cardinal  Richelieu 
I  rival  assemblies,,  and  so  to  the  founding  of  the  French 
J  ademy.  The  history  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  and  its 
I  lliant  circles  makes  an  important  date  in  French  civilisa- 
|n.  And  a  history  of  clubs  from  early  antiquity,  tracing 
1  j  efforts  to  secure  liberal  and  refined  conversation,  through 
1  i  Greek  and  Roman  to  the  Middle  Age,  and  thence  down 
t  -ough  French,  English,  and  German  memoirs,  tracing  the 
£  bs  and  coteries  in  each  country,  would  be  an  important 
c  ipter  in  history.  We  know  well  the  Mermaid  Club  in 
1  ndon,  of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Chapman,  Herrick, 
i  den,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  its  "  Rules  "  are  preserved, 
£  i  many  allusions  to  their  suppers  are  found  in  Jonson, 
1  rrick,  and  in  Aubrey.  Anthony  Wood  has  many  details 
c  Harrington's  Club.  Dr.  Bentley's  Club  held  Newton, 
"V  -en,  Evelyn,  and  Locke;  and  we  owe  to  Boswell  our  know- 
1  ge  of  the  club  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Gibbon, 
I  ynolds,  Garrick,  Beauclerk,  and  Percy.  And  we  have 
r  ords  of  the  brilliant  society  that  Edinburgh  boasted  in 
t :  first  decade  of  this  century.  Such  societies  are  possible 
'  0  y  in  great  cities,  and  are  the  compensation  which  these 
.'Ci  make  to  their  dwellers  for  depriving  them  of  the  free 
i  ercourse  with  Nature.  Every  scholar  is  surrounded  by 
^  er  men  than  he.  If  they  cannot  write  as  well,  cannot 
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they  meet  and  exchange  results  to  their  mutual  benefit  and 
delight?  It  was  a  pathetic  experience  when  a  genial  and 
accomplished  person  said  to  me,  looking  from  his  country 
home  to  the  capital  of  New  England,  "  There  is  a  town  of 
two  hundred  thousand  people,  and  not  a  chair  in  it  for  me." 
If  he  were  sure  to  find  at  No.  2000  Tremont  Street  what 
scholars  were  abroad  after  the  morning  studies  were  ended, 
Boston  would  shine  as  the  New  Jerusalem  to  his  eyes. 

Now  this  want  of  adapted  society  is  mutual.     The  man  of 
thought,  the  man  of  letters,  the  man  of  science,  the  adminis 
trator  skilful  in  affairs,  the  man  of  manners  and  culture,  whom  : 
you  so  much  wish  to  find, — each  of  these  is  wishing  to  be' 
found.    Each  wishes  to  open  his  thought,  his  knowledge,  his 
social  skill  to  the  daylight  in  your  company  and  affection, 
and  to  exchange  his  gifts  for  yours ;   and  the  first  hint  of  a 
select  and  intelligent  company  is  welcome. 

But  the  club  must  be  self-protecting,  and  obstacles  arise 
at  the  outset.    There  are  people  who  cannot  well  be  culti-  • 
vated,  whom  you  must  keep  down  and  quiet  if  you  can 
There  are  those  who  have  the  instinct  of  a  bat  to  fly  againsi 
any  lighted  candle  and  put  it  out — marplots  and  contra 
dictors.    There  are  those  who  go  only  to  talk,  and  those  wh( 
go  only  to  hear:  both  are  bad.    A  right  rule  for  a  club  wouk  t 
be — Admit  no  man  whose  presence  excludes  any  one  topic  <•• 
It  requires  people  who  are  not  surprised  and  shocked,  wh<  ; 
do  and  let  do,  and  let  be,  who  sink  trifles,  and  know  solic 
values,  and  who  take  a  great  deal  for  granted. 

It  is  always  a  practical  difficulty  with  clubs  to  regulat 
the  laws  of  election  so  as  to  exclude  peremptorily  every  socia 
nuisance.  Nobody  wishes  bad  manners.  We  must  hav 
loyalty  and  character.  The  poet  Marvell  was  wont  to  sa 
"  that  he  would  not  drink  wine  with  any  one  with  whom  h 
could  not  trust  his  life."  But  neither  can  we  afford  to  b 
superfine.  A  man  of  irreproachable  behaviour  and  excellen 
sense  preferred  on  his  travels  taking  his  chance  at  a  hotel  fc 
company,  to  the  charging  himself  with  too  many  select  lettei 
of  introduction.  He  confessed  he  liked  low  company.  H 
said  the  fact  was  incontestable,  that  the  society  of  gypsi< 
was  more  attractive  than  that  of  bishops.  The  girl  deser 
the  parlour  for  the  kitchen;  the  boy,  for  the  wharf.  Tuto: 
and  parents  cannot  interest  him  like  the  uproarious 
versation  he  finds  in  the  market  or  the  dock.  I  knew 
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lolar,  of  some  experience  in  camps,  who  said  that  he  liked,, 
a  bar-room,  to  tell  a  few  coon  stories,  and  put  himself  on 
*ood  footing  with  the  company;  then  he  could  be  as  silent 
he  chose.  A  scholar  does  not  wish  to  be  always  pumping 

brains:  he  wants  gossips.  The  black-coats  are  good 
Impany  only  for  black-coats;  but  when  the  manufacturers, 
firchants,  and  ship-masters  meet,  see  how  much  they  have 
1  say,  and  how  long  the  conversation  lasts!  They  have 
ime  from  many  zones;  they  have  traversed  wide  countries; 
by  know  each  his  own  arts,  and  the  cunning  artisans  of  his 
lift;  they  have  seen  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men.  Their 
lowledge  contradicts  the  popular  opinion  and  your  own 
I  many  points.  Things  which  you  fancy  wrong  they  know 
I  be  right  and  profitable;  things  which  you  reckon  super- 
Itious  they  know  to  be  true.  They  have  found  virtue  in  the 
S  angest  homes;  and  in  the  rich  store  of  their  adventures 
h  instances  and  examples  which  you  have  been  seeking 
I  vain  for  years,  and  which  they  suddenly  and  unwittingly 
f  er  you. 

j[  remember  a  social  experiment  in  this  direction,  wherein 
iippeared  that  each  of  the  members  fancied  he  was  in  need 
c  society,  but  himself  unpresentable.  On  trial  they  all 
imd  that  they  could  be  tolerated  by,  and  could  tolerate, 
<£:h  other.  Nay,  the  tendency  to  extreme  self-respect 
\  ich  hesitated  to  join  in  a  club  was  running  rapidly  down  to 
a:  ect  admiration  of  each  other,  when  the  club  was  broken 
ij  by  new  combinations. 

^-The  use  of  the  hospitality  of  the  club  hardly  needs  ex- 
£  nation.  Men  are  unbent  and  social  at  table;  and  I 
r'lember  it  was  explained  to  me,  in  a  Southern  city,  that 
i^ivas  impossible  to  set  any  public  charity  on  foot  unless 
t  ough  a  tavern  dinner.  I  do  not  think  our  metropolitan 
cirities  would  plead  the  same  necessity;  but  to  a  club 
n  t  for  conversation  a  supper  is  a  good  basis,  as  it  disarms 
a  parties,  and  puts  pedantry  and  business  to  the  door. 
J  are  in  good  humour  and  at  leisure,  which  are  the  first 
c  iditions  of  discourse;  the  ordinary  reserves  are  thrown 
o  experienced  men  meet  with  the  freedom  of  boys,  and, 
s  ner  or  later,  impart  all  that  is  singular  in  their  experience. 

^he  hospitalities  of  clubs  are  easily  exaggerated.  No 
d  ibt  the  suppers  of  wits  and  philosophers  acquire  much 
,li  :re  by  time  and  renown.  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  and  Plato, 
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who  have  celebrated  each  a  banquet  of  their  set,  have  given 
us  next  to  no  data  of  the  viands;  and  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  an  indifferent  tavern  dinner  in  such  society  was  mon 
relished  by  the  convives  than  a  much  better  one  in  worsf 
company.  Herrick's  verses  to  Ben  Jonson  no  doubt  painl 
the  fact — 

"  When  we  such  clusters  had 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad ; 
And  yet,  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine." 

Such  friends  make  the  feast  satisfying;  and  I  notice  thati 
was  when  things  went  prosperously,  and  the  company  wa 
full  of  honour,  at  the  banquet  of  the  Cid,  that  "  the  guest 
all  were  joyful,  and  agreed  in  one  thing, — that  they  had  no 
eaten  better  for  three  years." 

I  need  only  hint  the  value  of  the  club  for  bringing  master  j 
in  their  several  arts  to  compare  and  expand  their  views,  t  ^ 
come  to  an  understanding  on  these  points,  and  so  that  thei 
united  opinion  shall  have  its  just  influence  on  public  question 
of  education  and  politics.     'Tis  agreed  that  in  the  section  t 
of  the  British  Association  more  information  is  mutually  an  j. 
effectually  communicated,  in  a  few  hours,  than  in  manif 
months  of  ordinary  correspondence,  and  the  printing  aivj; 
transmission  of  ponderous  reports.     We  know  that  I'homn 
de  lettres  is  a  little  wary,  and  not  fond  of  giving  away  h 
seed-corn;    but  there  is  an  infallible  way  to  draw  him  ou 
namely,  by  having  as  good  as  he.     If  you  have  Tuscarooi  > 
and  he  Canada,  he  may  exchange  kernel  for  kernel.     If  h 
discretion  is  incurable,  and  he  dare  not  speak  of  fairy  goL 
he  will  yet  tell  what  new  books  he  has  found,  what  old  on' 
recovered,  what  men  write  and  read  abroad.     A  princip 
purpose  also  is  the  hospitality  of  the  club,  as  a  means    \ 
receiving  a  worthy  foreigner  with  mutual  advantage. 

Every  man  brings  into  society  some  partial  thought  ail; 
local  culture.  We  need  range  and  alternation  of  topics,  ai 
variety  of  minds.  One  likes  in  a  companion  a  phlegm  whi 
it  is  a  triumph  to  disturb,  and,  not  less,  to  make  in  an  c 
acquaintance  unexpected  discoveries  of  scope  and  po\v 
through  the  advantage  of  an  inspiring  subject.  Wisdc 
is  like  electricity.  There  is  no  permanently  wise  man,  b 
men  capable  of  wisdom,  who,  being  put  into  certain  compar 
or  other  favourable  conditions,  become  wise  for  a  short  tin 
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glasses  rubbed  acquire  electric  power  for  a  while.  But, 
die  we  look  complacently  at  these  obvious  pleasures  and 
lues  of  good  companions,  I  do  not  forget  that  Nature  is 
vays  very  much  in  earnest,  and  that  her  great  gifts  have 
•nething  serious  and  stern.  When  we  look  for  the  highest 
nefits  of  conversation,  the  Spartan  rule  of  one  to  one  is 
nally  enforced.  Discourse,  when  it  rises  highest  and 
irches  deepest,  when  it  lifts  us  into  that  mood  out  of  which 
DUghts  come  that  remain  as  stars  in  our  firmament,  is 
tween  two. 


COURAGE 

)BSERVE  that  there  are  three  qualities  which  conspicuously 

;ract  the  wonder  and  reverence  of  mankind : — 

r.  Disinterestedness,    as    shown    in    indifference    to    the 

iinary  bribes  and  influences  of  conduct, — a  purpose  so 

.cere  and  generous  that  it  cannot  be  tempted  aside  by  any 

aspects  of  wealth  or  other  private  advantage.     Self-love 

in  almost  all  men,  such  an  over-weight,  that  they  are 

ji:redulous  of  a  man's  habitual  preference  of  the  general 

pd  to  his  own;   but  when  they  see  it  proved  by  sacrifices 

ti  ease,  wealth,  rank,  and  of  life  itself,  there  is  no  limit  to 

tiir  admiration.     This  has  made  the  power  of  the  saints  of 

t  i  East  and  West,  who  have  led  the  religion  of  great  nations. 

« l-sacrifice  is  the  real  miracle  out  of  which  all  the  reported 

iracles  grew.     This  makes  the  renown  of  the  heroes  of 

(jeece  and  Rome, — of  Socrates,  Aristides,  and  Phocion;    of 

C  intus  Curtius,  Cato,  and  Regulus;   of  Hatem  Tai's  hospi- 

1  ity;   of  Chatham,  whose  scornful  magnanimity  gave  him 

i  tnense  popularity;    of  Washington,  giving  his  service  to 

1  j  public  without  salary  or  reward. 

^2.  Practical  power.  Men  admire  the  man  who  can  organise 
1  ur  wishes  and  thoughts  in  stone  and  wood,  and  steel  and 
1  iss, — the  man  who  can  build  the  boat,  who  has  the  impiety 
1  make  the  rivers  run  the  way  he  wants  them,  who  can  lead 
1  telegraph  through  the  ocean  from  shore  to  shore;  who, 
s  :ing  in  his  closet,  can  lay  out  the  plans  of  a  campaign, — 
s  -war  and  land- war;  such  that  the  best  generals  and 
'<.  nirals,  when  all  is  done,  see  that  they  must  thank  him  for 
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success ;  the  power  of  better  combination  and  foresight,  how-  • 
ever  exhibited,  which,  whether  it  only  plays  a  game  of  chess, 
or  whether,  more  loftily,  a  cunning  mathematician,  pene-: 
trating  the  cubic  weights  of  stars,  predicts  the  planet  which 
eyes  had  never  seen;    or  whether,  exploring  the  chemical 
elements  whereof  we  and  the  world  are  made,  and  seeing  their " 
secret,  Franklin  draws  off  the  lightning  in  his  hand,  suggest- : 
ing  that  one  day  a  wiser  geology  shall  make  the  earthquake  F 
harmless  and  the  volcano  an  agricultural  resource.     Or  here L 
is  one  who,  seeing  the  wishes  of  men,  knows  how  to  come  at v 
their  end ;  whispers  to  this  friend,  argues  down  that  adversary, : 
moulds  society  to  his  purpose,  and  looks  at  all  men  as  wax  - 
for  his  hands, — takes  command  of  them  as  the  wind  does  ol  f: 
clouds,  as  the  mother  does  of  the  child,  or  the  man  that 
knows  more  does  of  the  man  that  knows  less ;    and  leads  • 
them  in  glad  surprise  to  the  very  point  where  they  would  f 
be:   this  man  is  followed  with  acclamation. 

3.  The  third  excellence  is  courage,  the  perfect  will,  whid 
no  terrors  can  shake,  which  is  attracted  by  frowns,  or  threats  ' 
or  hostile  armies,  nay,  needs  these  to  awake  and  fan  it! t: 
reserved  energies  into  a  pure  flame,  and  is  never  quite  itseL 
until  the  hazard  is  extreme;    then  it  is  serene  and  fertile 
and  all  its  powers  play  well.    There  is  a  Hercules,  an  Achilles  ! 
a  Rustem,  an  Arthur,  or  a  Cid  in  the  mythology  of  ever} ' 
nation;    and  in  authentic  history,  a  Leonidas,  a  Scipio,  i  '• 
Caesar,  a  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  a  Cromwell,  a  Nelson,  i  • 
Great  Conde,  a  Bertrand  de  Guesclin,  a  Doge  Dandolo,  i 
Napoleon,  a  Massena,  and  Ney.     'Tis  said  courage  is  comm 
but  the  immense  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  proves  it  to  be  r 
Animal  resistance,  the  instinct  of  the  male  animal  whej 
cornered,  is  no  doubt  common;  but  the  pure  article,  courag 
with   eyes,   courage   with   conduct,   self-possession   at  th 
cannon's  mouth,  cheerfulness   in  lonely  adherence  to  th 
right,  is  the  endowment  of  elevated  characters.     I  need  no 
show  how  much  it  is  esteemed,  for  the  people  give  it  the  firs 
rank.     They  forgive  everything  to  it.     What  an   ado  w 
make  through  two  thousand  years  about  Thermopylae  an 
Salamis!    What   a   memory   of   Poitiers    and    Crecy,   an 
Bunker  Hill,  and  Washington's  endurance!    And  any  ma 
who  puts  his  life  in  peril  in  a  cause  which  is  esteemed,  become 
the  darling  of  all  men.    The  very  nursery-books,  the  ballac 
which  delight  boys,  the  romances  which  delight  men,  tf 
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rourite  topics  of  eloquence,  the  thunderous  emphasis 
lich  orators  give  to  every  martial  defiance  and  passage  of 
ns,  and  which  the  people  greet,  may  testify.  How  short 
ime  since  this  whole  nation  rose  every  morning  to  read  or 
hear  the  traits  of  courage  of  its  sons  and  brothers  in  the 
d,  and  was  never  weary  of  the  theme!  We  have  had 
imples  of  men  who,  for  showing  effective  courage  on  a 
gle  occasion,  have  become  a  favourite  spectacle  to  nations, 
d  must  be  brought  in  chariots  to  every  mass  meeting. 
Men  are  so  charmed  with  valour,  that  they  have  pleased 
3mselves  with  being  called  lions,  leopards,  eagles,  and 
igons,  from  the  animals  contemporary  with  us  in  the 
}logic  formations.  But  the  animals  have  great  advantage 
us  in  precocity.  Touch  the  snapping-turtle  with  a  stick, 
d  he  seizes  it  with  his  teeth.  Cut  off  his  head,  and  the 
:th  will  not  let  go  the  stick.  Break  the  egg  of  the  young, 
d  the  little  embryo,  before  yet  the  eyes  are  open,  bites 
rcely:  these  vivacious  creatures  contriving, — shall  we 
/? — not  only  to  bite  after  they  are  dead,  but  also  to  bite 
fore  they  are  born. 

But  man  begins  life  helpless.    The  babe  is  in  paroxysms 

fear  the  moment  its  nurse  leaves  it  alone,  and  it  comes 

fi  slowly  to  any  power  of  self-protection,  that  mothers  say 

J;2  salvation  of  the  life  and  health  of  a  young  child  is  a 

\  rpetual  miracle.     The  terrors  of  the  child  are  quite  reason- 

iile,  and  add  to  his  loveliness;   for  his  utter  ignorance  and 

":akness,  and  his  enchanting  indignation  on  such  a  small 

Isis  of  capital,  compel  every  bystander  to  take  his  part. 

.  ^ery  moment,  as  long  as  he  is  awake,  he  studies  the  use 

«'  his  eyes,  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  learning  how  to  meet  and 

!  oid  his  dangers,  and  thus  every  hour  loses  one  terror  more. 

.  it  this  education  stops  too  soon.    A  large  majority  of  men 

ing  bred  in  families,  and  beginning  early  to  be  occupied 

jy  by  day  with  some  routine  of  safe  industry,  never  come 

the  rough  experiences  that  make  the  Indian,  the  soldier, 

the  frontiersman  self-subsistent  and  fearless.     Hence  the 

?h  price  of  courage  indicates  the  general  timidity.     "  Man- 

nd,"  said  Franklin,  "  are  dastardly  when  they  meet  with 

•position."    In  war  even,  generals  are  seldom  found  eager 

give  battle.     Lord  Wellington  said,  "  Uniforms  were  often 

asks;"   and  again,   "When  my  journal  appears,   many 

itues  must  come  down."    The  Norse  Sagas  relate  that  when 
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Bishop  Magne  reproved  King  Sigurd  for  his  wicked  divorce, 
the  priest  who  attended  the  bishop,  expecting  every  moment 
when  the  savage  king  would  burst  with  rage  and  slay  his 
superior,  said  "  that  he  saw  the  sky  no  bigger  than  a  calf 
skin."  And  I  remember  when  a  pair  of  Irish  girls,  who  had 
been  run  away  with  in  a  waggon  by  a  skittish  horse,  said 
that,  when  he  began  to  rear,  they  were  so  frightened  that 
they  could  not  see  the  horse. 

Cowardice  shuts  the  eyes  till  the  sky  is  not  larger  than  a 
calf-skin;  shuts  the  eyes  so  that  we  cannot  see  the  horse  that 
is  running  away  with  us ;  worse,  shuts  the  eyes  of  the  mine 
and  chills  the  heart.    Fear  is  cruel  and  mean.    The  political 
reigns  of  terror  have  been  reigns  of  madness  and  malignity— 
a  total  perversion  of  opinion;  society  is  upside  down,  and  its 
best  men  are  thought  too  bad  to  live.    Then  the  protectior ; 
which  a  house,  a  family,  neighbourhood  and  property,  ever 
the  first  accumulation  of  savings,  gives,  go  in  all  times  tcj 
generate  this  taint  of  the  respectable  classes.     Voltaire  said  i 
"  One  of  the  chief  misfortunes  of  honest  people  is  that  the) 
are  cowardly."    Those  political  parties  which  gather  in  th< 
well-disposed  portion  of  the  community — how  infirm  anc 
ignoble !  what  white  lips  they  have !  always  on  the  defensive  i 
as  if  the  lead  were  intrusted  to  the  journals,  often  written  ir  | 
great  part  by  women  and  boys,  who,  without  strength,  wisl  I 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  strength.    They  can  do  the 
hurras,  the  placarding,  the  flags — and  the  voting,  if  it  is  i  \ 
fair  day;   but  the  aggressive  attitude  of  men  who  will  hav< 
right  done,  will  no  longer  be  bothered  with  burglars  anc 
ruffians  in  the  streets,  counterfeiters  in  public  offices,  anc 
thieves  on  the  bench;  that  part,  the  part  of  the  leader  anc 
soul  of  the  vigilance  committee,  must  be  taken  by  stou 
and  sincere  men  who  are  really  angry  and  determined.    Ii 
ordinary,  we  have  a  snappish  criticism  which  watches  anc  | 
contradicts  the  opposite  party.    We  want  the  will  whicl 
advances  and  dictates.    When  we  get  an  advantage,  as  ii  | 
Congress  the  other  day,  it  is  because  our  adversary  ha 
committed  a  fault,  not  that  we  have  taken  the  initiative  anc 
given  the  law.    Nature  has  made  up  her  mind  that  wha 
cannot  defend  itself  shall  not  be  defended.     Complaining 
never  so  loud,  and  with  never  so  much  reason,  is  of  no  use 
One  heard  much  cant  of  peace-parties  long  ago  in  Kansa  i 
and  elsewhere,  that  their  strength  lay  in  the  greatness  o 
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heir  wrongs,  and  dissuading  all  resistance,  as  if  to  make 

his  strength  greater.     But  were  their  wrongs  greater  than 

he  negro's?   and  what  kind  of  strength  did  they  ever  give 

im?    It  was  always  invitation  to  the  tyrant,  and  bred  dis- 

ust  in  those  who  would  protect  the  victim.     What  cannot 

tand  must  fall;    and  the  measure  of  our  sincerity,  and, 

jherefore,  of  the  respect  of  men,  is  the  amount  of  health  and 

Health  we  will  hazard  in  the  defence  of  our  right.     An  old 

inner,  my  neighbour  across  the  fence,  when  I  ask  him  if  he 

i  not  going  to  town-meeting,  says:   "  No,  'tis  no  use  ballot- 

ig,  for  it  will  not  stay;   but  what  you  do  with  the  gun  will 

jtay  so."    Nature  has  charged  every  one  with  his  own  defence 

is  with  his  own  support,  and  the  only  title  I  can  have  to 

jour  help  is  when  I  have  manfully  put  forth  all  the  means 

|  possess  to  keep  me,  and,  being  overborne  by  odds,  the 

1  ystanders  have  a  natural  wish  to  interfere  and  see  fair  play. 

i  But  with  this  pacific  education,  we  have  no  readiness  for 

|  ad  times.     I  am  much  mistaken  if  every  man  who  went  to 

jie  army  in  the  late  war  had  not  a  lively  curiosity  to  know 

iow  he  should  behave  in  action.     Tender,  amiable  boys,  who 

i  ad  never  encountered  any  rougher  play  than  a  base-ball 

jiatch  or  a  fishing  excursion,  were  suddenly  drawn  up  to 

lice  a  bayonet  charge  or  capture  a  battery.     Of  course,  they 

jiust  each  go  into  that  action  with  a  certain  despair.    Each 

!  hispers  to  himself:  "  My  exertions  must  be  of  small  account 

)  the  result;  only  will  the  benignant  Heaven  save  me  from 

isgracing   myself   and   my   friends   and   my   State.     Die! 

|h,  yes;   I  can  well  die;   but  I  cannot  afford  to  misbehave; 

id  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  feel."     So  great  a  soldier  as 

Ue  old  French  Marshal  Montluc  acknowledges  that  he  has 

:ten  trembled  with  fear,  and  recovered  courage  when  he 

I  lid  a  prayer  for  the  occasion.     I  knew  a  young  soldier  who 

;'.ed  in  the  early  campaign,  who  confided  to  his  sister  that 

3  had  made  up  his  mind  to  volunteer  for  the  war.     "  I  have 

pt,"  he  said,  "  any  proper  courage,  but  I  shall  never  let  any 

lie  find  it  out."     And  he  had  accustomed  himself  always  to 

)  into  whatever  place  of  danger,  and  do  whatever  he  was 

raid  to  do,  setting  a  dogged  resolution  to  resist  this  natural 

firmity.     Coleridge  has  preserved  an  anecdote  of  an  officer 

the  British  Navy,  who  told  him  that  when  he,  in  his  first 

)at  expedition,  a  midshipman  in  his  fourteenth  year,  ac- 

unpanied  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  "  as  we  were  rowing  up  to  the 
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vessel  we  were  to  attack,  amid  a  discharge  of  musketry,  I\ 
was  overpowered  with  fear,  my  knees  shook,  and  I  was 
ready  to  faint  away.    Lieutenant  Ball  seeing  me,  placed  : 
himself  close  beside  me,  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  whispered,  r 
'  Courage,  my  dear  boy!  you  will  recover  in  a  minute  or  so;  j 
I  was  just  the  same  when  I  first  went  out  in  this  way.'     It 
was  as  if  an  angel  spoke  to  me.    From  that  moment  I  was  as  j- 
fearless  and  as  forward  as  the  oldest  of  the  boat's  crew,  t 
But  I  dare  not  think  what  would  have  become  of  me,  if,  at  j 
that  moment,  he  had  scoffed  and  exposed  me." 

Knowledge  is  the  antidote  to  fear, — Knowledge,  Use,  and; 
Reason,  with  its  higher  aids.  The  child  is  as  much  in  danger 
from  a  staircase,  or  the  fire-grate,  or  a  bath-tub,  or  a  cat,  as 
the  soldier  from  a  cannon  or  an  ambush.  Each  surmounts 
the  fear  as  fast  as  he  precisely  understands  the  peril,  and 
learns  the  means  of  resistance.  Each  is  liable  to  panic,  which 
is,  exactly,  the  terror  of  ignorance  surrendered  to  the  imagina 
tion.  Knowledge  is  the  encourager,  knowledge  that  takes 
fear  out  of  the  heart,  knowledge  and  use,  which  is  knowledge 
in  practice.  They  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can.  It  is 
he  who  has  done  the  deed  once  who  does  not  shrink  from 
attempting  it  again.  It  is  the  groom  who  knows  the  jump 
ing  horse  well  who  can  safely  ride  him.  It  is  the  veteran 
soldier,  who,  seeing  the  flash  of  the  cannon,  can  step  aside 
from  the  path  of  the  ball.  Use  makes  a  better  soldier  thar 
the  most  urgent  considerations  of  duty, — familiarity  witt 
danger  enabling  him  to  estimate  the  danger.  He  sees  how 
much  is  the  risk,  and  is  not  afflicted  with  imagination 
knows  practically  Marshal  Saxe's  rule,  that  every  soldiei 
killed  costs  the  enemy  his  weight  in  lead. 

The  sailor  loses  fear  as  fast  as  he  acquires  command  of  sail; 
and  spars  and  steam;  the  frontiers-man,  when  he  has  i 
perfect  rifle  and  has  acquired  a  sure  aim.  To  the  sailor': 
experience  every  new  circumstance  suggests  what  he  mus 
do.  The  terrific  chances  which  make  the  hours  and  th< 
minutes  long  to  the  passenger,  he  whiles  away  by  incessan 
application  of  expedients  and  repairs.  To  him  a  leak,  ; 
hurricane,  or  a  water-spout  is  so  much  work, — no  more 
The  hunter  is  not  alarmed  by  bears,  catamounts,  or  wolves 
nor  the  grazier  by  his  bull,  nor  the  dog-breeder  by  his  blood 
hound,  nor  an  Arab  by  the  simoom,  nor  a  farmer  by  a  fir 
in  the  woods.  The  forest  on  fire  looks  discouraging  enoug 
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a  citizen:  the  farmer  is  skilful  to  fight  it.  The  neigh- 
ours  run  together;  with  pine  boughs  they  can  mop  out 
flame,  and,  by  raking  with  the  hoe  a  long  but  little 
•ench,  confine  to  a  patch  the  fire  which  would  easily  spread 
rer  a  hundred  acres. 

In  short,  courage  consists   in  equality  to  the  problem 

efore  us.    The  school-boy  is  daunted  before  his  tutor  by 

question  of  arithmetic,  because  he  does  not  yet  command 

le  simple  steps  of  the  solution  which  the  boy  beside  him  has 

lastered.    These  once  seen,  he  is  as  cool  as  Archimedes,  and 

leerily  proceeds  a  step  farther.     Courage  is  equality  to  the 

roblem,  in  affairs,  in  science,  in  trade,  in  council,  or  in 

:tion;  consists  in  the  conviction  that  the  agents  with  whom 

DU  contend  are  not  superior  in  strength  or  resources  or 

>irit  to  you.    The  general  must  stimulate  the  mind  of  his 

>ldiers  to  the  perception  that  they  are  men,  and  the  enemy 

j  no  more.     Knowledge,  yes;   for  the  danger  of  dangers  is 

kusion.    The  eye  is  easily  daunted;   and  the  drums,  flags, 

|  lining  helmets,  beard,  and  mustache  of  the  soldier  have 

i  mquered  you  long  before  his  sword  or  bayonet  reaches  you. 

But  we  do  not  exhaust  the  subject  in  the  slight  analysis; 

:e  must  not  forget  the  variety  of  temperaments,  each  of 

;  hich  qualifies  this  power  of  resistance.     It  is  observed  that 

| .en  with  little  imagination  are  less  fearful;    they  wait  till 

I  icy  feel  pain,  whilst  others  of  more  sensibility  anticipate  it, 

id  suffer  in  the  fear  of  the  pang  more  acutely  than  in  the 

ing.     'Tis    certain    that    the   threat    is    sometimes    more 

iirmidable    than   the   stroke,    and    'tis   possible    that   the 

^holders  suffer  more  keenly  than  the  victims.     Bodily  pain 

superficial,  seated  usually  in  the  skin  and  the  extremities, 

>r  the  sake  of  giving  us  warning  to  put  us  on  our  guard ;  not 

ji  the  vitals,  where  the  rupture  that  produces  death  is 

srhaps  not  felt,  and  the  victim  never  knew  what  hurt  him. 

ain  is  superficial,  and  therefore  fear  is.    The  torments  of 

lartyrdoms  are  probably  most  keenly  felt  by  the  bystanders. 

'he  torments  are  illusory.     The  first  suffering  is  the  last 

iffering,  the  later  hurts  being  lost  on  insensibility.      Our 

Sections  and  wishes  for  the  external  welfare  of  the  hero 

imultuously  rush  to  expression  in  tears  and  outcries;   but 

e,  like  him,  subside  into  indifferency  and  defiance,  when 

e  perceive  how  short  is  the  longest  arm  of  malice,  how 

>rene  is  the  sufferer. 
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It  is  plain  that  there  is  no  separate  essence  called  courage, 
no  cup  or  cell  in  the  brain,  no  vessel  in  the  heart  containing  ; 
drops  or  atoms  that  make  or  give  this  virtue;  but  it  is  the  j 
right  or  healthy  state  of  every  man,  when  he  is  free  to  do  that  i 
which  is  constitutional  to  him  to  do.  It  is  directness, — the  \ 
instant  performing  of  that  which  he  ought.  The  thoughtful 
man  says,  You  differ  from  me  in  opinion  and  methods;  but 
do  you  not  see  that  I  cannot  think  or  act  otherwise  than  I  do? 
that  my  way  of  living  is  organic?  And  to  be  really  strong 
we  must  adhere  to  our  own  means.  On  organic  action  all 
strength  depends.  Hear  what  women  say  of  doing  a  task 
by  sheer  force  of  will;  it  costs  them  a  fit  of  sickness. 
Plutarch  relates  that  the  Pythoness  who  tried  to  prophesy . 
without  command  in  the  Temple  at  Delphi,  though  she 
performed  the  usual  rites,  and  inhaled  the  air  of  the  cavern  i 
standing  on  the  tripod,  fell  into  convulsions,  and  died.  Un- . 
doubtedly  there  is  a  temperamental  courage,  a  warlike  blood, 
which  loves  a  fight,  does  not  feel  itself  except  in  a  quarrel,  as 
one  sees  in  wasps,  or  ants,  or  cocks,  or  cats.  The  like  vein 
appears  in  certain  races  of  men  and  in  individuals  of  every 
race.  In  every  school  there  are  certain  fighting  boys;  in 
every  society,  the  contradicting  men;  in  every  town,  bravoes 
and  bullies,  better  or  worse  dressed,  fancy-men,  patrons  of 
the  cock-pit  and  the  ring.  Courage  is  temperamental, 
scientific,  ideal.  Swedenborg  has  left  this  record  of  his  king: 
"  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  did  not  know  what  that  was 
which  others  called  fear,  nor  what  that  spurious  valour 
and  daring  that  is  excited  by  inebriating  draughts,  for  he 
never  tasted  any  liquid  but  pure  water.  Of  him  we  may  say, 
that  he  led  a  life  more  remote  from  death,  and  in  fact  lived 
more,  than  any  other  man."  It  was  told  of  the  Prince  ol 
Conde,  "  that  there  not  being  a  more  furious  man  in  the 
world,  danger  in  fight  never  disturbs  him  more  than  just  tc 
make  him  civil,  and  to  command  in  words  of  great  obliga 
tion  to  his  officers  and  men,  and  without  any  the  least  dis 
turbance  to  his  judgment  or  spirit."  Each  has  his  owr 
courage,  as  his  own  talent;  but  the  courage  of  the  tiger  is 
one,  and  of  the  horse  another.  The  dog  that  scorns  to  fight 
will  fight  for  his  master.  The  llama  that  will  carry  a  loac 
if  you  caress  him,  will  refuse  food  and  die  if  he  is  scourged 
The  fury  of  onset  is  one,  and  of  calm  endurance  another 
There  is  a  courage  of  the  cabinet  as  well  as  a  courage  of  th< 
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.eld;  a  courage  of  manners  in  private  assemblies,  and 
nother  in  public  assemblies;  a  courage  which  enables  one 
lan  to  speak  masterly  to  a  hostile  company,  whilst  another 
lan  who  can  easily  face  a  cannon's  mouth  dares  not  open 
is  own. 

There  is  a  courage  of  a  merchant  in  dealing  with  his  trade, 
y  which  dangerous  turns  of  affairs  are  met  and  prevailed 
ver.  Merchants  recognise  as  much  gallantry,  well  judged 
DO,  in  the  conduct  of  a  wise  and  upright  man  of  business, 
i  difficult  times,  as  soldiers  in  a  soldier. 
There  is  a  courage  in  the  treatment  of  every  art  by  a 
laster  in  architecture,  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  or  in  poetry, 
ach  cheering  the  mind  of  the  spectator  or  receiver  as  by 
rue  strokes  of  genius,  which  yet  nowise  implies  the  presence 
f  physical  valour  in  the  artist.  This  is  the  courage  of  genius, 
i  every  kind.  A  certain  quantity  of  power  belongs  to  a 
ertain  quantity  of  faculty.  The  beautiful  voice  at  church 
oes  sounding  on,  and  covers  up  in  its  volume,  as  in  a  cloak, 
11  the  defects  of  the  choir.  The  singers,  I  observe,  all  yield 
3  it,  and  so  the  fair  singer  indulges  her  instinct,  and  dares, 
nd  dares,  because  she  knows  she  can. 
It  gives  the  cutting  edge  to  every  profession.  The  judge 
;uts  his  mind  to  the  tangle  of  contradictions  in  the  case, 
}uarely  accosts  the  question,  and,  by  not  being  afraid  of  it, 
y  dealing  with  it  as  business  which  must  be  disposed  of,  he 
ses  presently  that  common  arithmetic  and  common  methods 
pply  to  this  affair.  Perseverance  strips  it  of  all  peculiarity, 
nd  ranges  it  on  the  same  ground  as  other  business.  Morphy 
layed  a  daring  game  in  chess:  the  daring  was  only  an 
lusion  of  the  spectator,  for  the  player  sees  his  move  to  be 
rell  fortified  and  safe.  You  may  see  the  same  dealing  in 
riticism;  a  new  book  astonishes  for  a  few  days,  takes  itself 
ut  of  common  jurisdiction,  and  nobody  knows  what  to  say 
f  it:  but  the  scholar  is  not  deceived.  The  old  principles 
rhich  books  exist  to  express  are  more  beautiful  than  any 
look;  and  out  of  love  of  the  reality  he  is  an  expert  judge 
ow  far  the  book  has  approached  it  and  where  it  has  come 
.lort.  In  all  applications  'tis  the  same  power, — the  habit 
f  reference  to  one's  own  mind,  as  the  home  of  all  truth  and 
Dunsel,  and  which  can  easily  dispose  of  any  book  because 
;  can  very  well  do  without  all  books.  When  a  confident 
lan  comes  into  a  company  magnifying  this  or  that  author 
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he  has  freshly  read,  the  company  grow  silent  and  ashamed 
of  their  ignorance.  But  I  remember  the  old  professor,  whose 
searching  mind  engraved  every  word  he  spoke  on  the  memory 
of  the  class,  when  we  asked  if  he  had  read  this  or  that  shining 
novelty,  "  No,  I  have  never  read  that  book;  "  instantly  the 
book  lost  credit,  and  was  not  to  be  heard  of  again. 

Every  creature  has  a  courage  of  his  constitution  fit  for 
his  duties: — Archimedes,  the  courage  of  a  geometer  to  stick 
to  his  diagram,  heedless  of  the  siege  and  sack  of  the  city; 
and  the  Roman  soldier  his  faculty  to  strike  at  Archimedes. 
Each  is  strong,  relying  on  his  own,  and  each  is  betrayed  when 
he  seeks  in  himself  the  courage  of  others. 

Captain  John  Brown,  the  hero  of  Kansas,  said  to  me  in 
conversation,  that  "  for  a  settler  in  a  new  country,  one  good, 
believing,  strong-minded  man  is  worth  a  hundred,  nay,  a 
thousand  men  without  character;    and  that  the  right  men 
will  give  a  permanent  direction  to  the  fortunes  of  a  state. 
As  for  the  bullying  drunkards,  of  which  armies  are  usually  j 
made  up,  he  thought  cholera,  smallpox,  and  consumption  I 
as  valuable  recruits."    He  held  the  belief  that  courage  and 
chastity  are  silent  concerning  themselves.     He  said,   "  As 
soon  as  I  hear  one  of  my  men  say,  '  Ah,  let  me  only  get  my 
eye  on  such  a  man,  I'll  bring  him  down,'  I  don't  expect  much  | 
aid  in  the  fight  from  that  talker.     "Tis  the  quiet,  peaceable  j 
men,  the  men  of  principle,  that  make  the  best  soldiers." 

"  'Tis  still  observed  those  men  most  valiant  are, 
Who  are  most  modest  ere  they  came  to  war." 

True  courage  is  not  ostentatious ;  men  who  wish  to  inspire 
terror  seem  thereby  to  confess  themselves  cowards.  Why 
do  they  rely  on  it,  but  because  they  know  how  potent  it  is 
with  themselves? 

The  true  temper  has  genial  influences.  It  makes  a  bond 
of  union  between  enemies.  Governor  Wise  of  Virginia,  in  the 
record  of  his  first  interviews  with  his  prisoner,  appeared  tc 
great  advantage.  If  Governor  Wise  is  a  superior  man,  01 
inasmuch  as  he  is  a  superior  man,  he  distinguishes  Johr 
Brown.  As  they  confer,  they  understand  each  other  swiftly 
•each  respects  the  other.  If  opportunity  allowed,  they  woulc 
prefer  each  other's  society  and  desert  their  former  com 
panions.  Enemies  would  become  affectionate.  Hector  anc 
Achilles,  Richard  and  Saladin,  Wellington  and  Soult,  Genera 
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>aumas  and  Abdel  Kader,  become  aware  that  they  are 
|earer  and  more  alike  than  any  other  two,  and,  if  their 
jation  and  circumstance  did  not  keep  them  apart,  would 
•m  into  each  other's  arms. 

See  too  what  good  contagion  belongs  to  it.     Everywhere 

finds   its   own  with  magnetic  affinity.     Courage  of  the 

tidier  awakes  the  courage  of  woman.     Florence  Nightingale 

;  rings  lint  and  the  blessing  of  her  shadow.     Heroic  women 

ifer  themselves  as  nurses  of  the  brave  veteran.     The  troop 

:  Virginian  infantry  that  had  marched  to  guard  the  prison 

? :  John  Brown  ask  leave  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  prisoner. 

loetry  and  eloquence  catch  the  hint,  and  soar  to  a  pitch 

tnknown  before.     Everything  feels  the  new  breath,  except 

ic  old  doting,  nigh-dead  politicians,  whose  heart  the  trumpet 

:  resurrection  could  not  wake. 

-  The  charm  of  the  best  courages  is  that  they  are  inventions, 

.spirations,  flashes  of  genius.     The  hero  could  not  have 

me  the  feat  at  another  hour,  in  a  lower  mood.      The  best 

j:t  of  the  marvellous  genius  of  Greece  was  its  first  act;  not 

the  statue  or  the  Parthenon,  but  in  the  instinct  which,  at 

hermopylae,  held  Asia  at  bay,  kept  Asia  out  of  Europe, — 

sia  with  its  antiquities  and  organic  slavery, — from  corrupt- 

g  the  hope  and  new  morning  of  the  West.     The  statue,  the 

•chitecture,  were  the  later  and  inferior  creation  of  the  same 

:nius.     In  view  of  this  moment  of  history,  we  recognise 

certain  prophetic  instinct  better  than  wisdom.    Napoleon 

id  well,  "  My  hand  is  immediately  connected  with  my 

had;  "  but  the  sacred  courage  is  connected  with  the  heart. 

le  head  is  a  half,  a  fraction,  until  it  is  enlarged  and  inspired 

T  the  moral  sentiment.     For  it  is  not  the  means  on  which 

3  draw,  as  health  or  wealth,  practical  skill  or  dexterous 

lent,  or  multitudes  of  followers,  that  count,  but  the  aims 

ily.    The  aim  reacts  back  on  the  means.    A  great  aim 

;grandises  the  means.     The  meal  and  water  that  are  the 

mmissariat  of  the  forlorn  hope  that  stake  their  lives  to 

fend  the  pass  are  sacred  as  the  Holy  Grail,  or  as  if  one  had 

i  es  to  see  in  chemistry  the  fuel  that  is  rushing  to  feed  the 

n. 

There  is  a  persuasion  in  the  soul  of  man  that  he  is  here  for 
use,  that  he  was  put  down  in  this  place  by  the  Creator  to 
'  the  work  for  which  He  inspires  him,  that  thus  he  is  an 
ermatch  for  all  antagonists  that  could  combine  against 
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him.  The  pious  Mrs.  Hutchinson  says  of  some  passages  in  the 
defence  of  Nottingham  against  the  Cavaliers,  "  It  was  a  great 
instruction  that  the  best  and  highest  courages  are  beams 
of  the  Almighty."  And  whenever  the  religious  sentiment 
is  adequately  affirmed,  it  must  be  with  dazzling  courage. 
As  long  as  it  is  cowardly  insinuated,  as  with  the  wish  tc 
succour  some  partial  and  temporary  interest,  or  to  make 
it  affirm  some  pragmatical  tenet  which  our  parish  church 
receives  to-day,  it  is  not  imparted,  and  cannot  inspire  01. 
create.  For  it  is  always  new,  leads  and  surprises,  and 
practice  never  comes  up  with  it.  There  are  ever  appearing 
in  the  world  men  who,  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  tak< 
a  bee-line  to  the  rack  of  the  inquisitor,  the  axe  of  the  tyrant 
like  Jordano  Bruno,  Vanini,  Huss,  Paul,  Jesus,  and  Socrates 
Look  at  Foxe's  Lives  of  the  Martyrs,  Sewel's  History  of  th 
Quakers,  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  at  the  folios  of  th< 
Brothers  Bollandi,  who  collected  the  lives  of  twenty-fiv< 
thousand  martyrs,  confessors,  ascetics,  and  self-tormentors 
There  is  much  of  fable,  but  a  broad  basis  of  fact.  The  tende: 
skin  does  not  shrink  from  bayonets,  the  timid  woman  is  no- 
scared  by  fagots;  the  rack  is  not  frightful,  nor  the  rop< 
ignominious.  The  poor  Puritan,  Antony  Parsons,  at  thi 
stake,  tied  straw  on  his  head,  when  the  fire  approached  him 
and  said,  "  This  is  God's  hat."  Sacred  courage  indicate 
that  a  man  loves  an  idea  better  than  all  things  in  the  world 
that  he  is  aiming  neither  at  pelf  nor  comfort,  but  will  ventur 
all  to  put  in  act  the  invisible  thought  in  his  mind.  He  i 
everywhere  a  liberator,  but  of  a  freedom  that  is  ideal;  no 
seeking  to  have  land  or  money  or  conveniences,  but  to  hav 
no  other  limitation  than  that  which  his  own  constitutio: 
imposes.  He  is  free  to  speak  truth;  he  is  not  free  to  lie 
He  wishes  to  break  every  yoke  all  over  the  world  whic 
hinders  his  brother  from  acting  after  his  thought. 

There  are  degrees  of  courage,  and  each  step  upward  make 
us  acquainted  with  a  higher  virtue.  Let  us  say  then  frankl 
that  the  education  of  the  will  is  the  object  of  our  existeno 
Poverty,  the  prison,  the  rack,  the  fire,  the  hatred  and  execn 
tions  of  our  fellow-men,  appear  trials  beyond  the  enduranc 
of  common  humanity;  but  to  the  hero  whose  intellect 
aggrandised  by  the  soul,  and  so  measures  these  penaltif 
against  the  good  which  his  thought  surveys,  these  terro: 
vanish  as  darkness  at  sunrise. 
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We  have  little  right  in  piping  times  of  peace  to  pronounce 

n  these  rare  heights  of  character;  but  there  is  no  assurance 

f  security.     In  the  most  private  life,  difficult  duty  is  never 

ir  off.    Therefore  we  must  think  with  courage.     Scholars 

id  thinkers  are  prone  to  an  effeminate  habit,  and  shrink 

a  coarser  shout  comes  up  from  the  street,  or  a  brutal  act  is 

:corded  in  the  journals.    The  Medical  College  piles  up  in 

s  museum  its  grim  monsters  of  morbid  anatomy,  and  there 

•e  melancholy  sceptics  with  a  taste  for  carrion  who  batten 

i  the  hideous  facts  in  history, — persecutions,  inquisitions, 

:.    Bartholomew   massacres,   devilish   lives,   Nero,   Caesar 

orgia,  Marat,  Lopez, — men  in  whom  every  ray  of  humanity 

as  extinguished,  parricides,  matricides,  and  whatever  moral 

onsters.    These  are  not  cheerful  facts,  but  they  do  not 

isturb  a  healthy  mind;    they  require  of  us  a  patience  as 

jbust  as  the  energy  that  attacks  us,  and  an  unresting 

iploration  of  final  causes.    Wolf,  snake,  and  crocodile  are 

>t  inharmonious  in  nature,  but  are  made  useful  as  checks, 

avengers,  and  pioneers ;  and  we  must  have  a  scope  as  large 

Nature's  to  deal  with  beast-like  men,  detect  what  scullion 

nction  is  assigned  them,  and  foresee  in  the  secular  meliora- 

)n  of  the  planet  how  these  will  become  unnecessary,  and 

11  die  out. 

He  has  not  learned  the  lesson  of  life  who  does  not  every 

,y  surmount  a  fear.     I  do  not  wish  to  put  myself  or  any 

I  in  into  a  theatrical  position,  or  urge  him  to  ape  the 

urage  of  his  comrade.     Have  the  courage  not  to  adopt 

other's  courage.    There  is  scope  and  cause  and  resistance 

ough  for  us  in  our  proper  work  and  circumstance.    And 

ere  is  no  creed  of  an  honest  man,  be  he  Christian,  Turk,  or 

:ntoo,  which  does  not  equally  preach  it.     If  you  have  no 

th  in  beneficent  power  above  you,  but  see  only  an  adaman- 

te  fate  coiling  its  folds  about  nature  and  man,  then  reflect 

it  the  best  use  of  fate  is  to  teach  us  courage,  if  only  because 

seness  cannot  change  the  appointed  event.    If  you  accept 

;  ur  thoughts  as  inspirations  from  the  Supreme  Intelligence, 

'  ey  them  when  they  prescribe  difficult  duties,  because  they 

1  ne  only  so  long  as  they  are  used;    or,  if  your  scepticism 

:  iches  to  the  last  verge,  and  you  have  no  confidence  in  any 

:  -eign  mind,  then  be  brave,  because  there  is  one  good  opinion 

•  iich  must  always  be  of  consequence  to  you,  namely,  your 

1  n. 
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I  am  permitted  to  enrich  my  chapter  by  adding  an  anecdote 
of  pure  courage  from  real  life,  as  narrated  in  a  ballad  by  a 
lady  to  whom  all  the  particulars  of  the  fact  are  exactly 
known. 


GEORGE  NIDIVER 

Men  have  done  brave  deeds, 

And  bards  have  sung  them  well: 

I  of  good  George  Nidiver 
Now  the  tale  will  tell. 

In  Californian  mountains 

A  hunter  bold  was  he: 
Keen  his  eye  and  sure  his  aim 

As  any  you  should  see. 

A  little  Indian  boy 

Follow'd  him  everywhere, 
Eager  to  share  the  hunter's  joy, 

The  hunter's  meal  to  share. 

And  when  the  bird  or  deer 
Fell  by  the  hunter's  skill, 

The  boy  was  always  near 
To  help  with  right  good-will. 

One  day  as  through  the  cleft 
Between  two  mountains  steep, 

Shut  in  both  right  and  left, 
Their  questing  way  they  keep. 

They  see  two  grizzly  bears, 
With  hunger  fierce  and  fell, 

Rush  at  them  unawares 

Right  down  the  narrow  dell. 

The  boy  turn'd  round  with  screams, 
And  ran  with  terror  wild; 

One  of  the  pair  of  savage  beasts 
Pursued  the  shrieking  child. 

The  hunter  raised  his  gun, — 
He  knew  one  charge  was  all, — 

And  through  the  boy's  pursuing  foe 
He  sent  his  only  ball. 

The  other  on  George  Nidiver 
Came  on  with  dreadful  pace 

The  hunter  stood  unarm' d, 
And  met  him  face  to  face. 

I  say  unarmed  he  stood. 

Against  those  frightful  paws 
The  rifle  butt  or  club  of  wood 

Could  stand  no  more  than  straws. 
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George  Nidiver  stood  still 
And  look'd  him  in  the  face; 

The  wild  beast  stopp'd  amazed, 
Then  came  with  slackening  pace. 

Still  firm  the  hunter  stood, 
Although  his  heart  beat  high; 

Again  the  creature  stopp'd, 

And  gazed  with  wondering  eye. 

The  hunter  met  his  gaze, 

Nor  yet  an  inch  gave  way; 
The  bear  turn'd  slowly  round, 

And  slowly  moved  away. 

What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind 

It  would  be  hard  to  spell: 
What  thoughts  were  in  George  Nidiver 

I  rather  guess  than  tell. 

But  sure  that  rifle's  aim 

Swift  choice  of  generous  part, 

Show'd  in  its  passing  gleam 
The  depths  of  a  brave  heart. 


SUCCESS 

QR  American  people  cannot  be  taxed  with  slowness  in 
:rformance  or  in  praising  their  performance.  The  earth 
shaken  by  our  engineries.  We  are  feeling  our  youth  and 
xve  and  bone.  We  have  the  power  of  territory  and  of 
a,-coast,  and  know  the  use  of  these.  We  count  our  census, 
j  read  our  growing  valuations,  we  survey  our  map,  which 
comes  old  in  a  year  or  two.  Our  eyes  run  approvingly 
}ng  the  lengthened  lines  of  railroad  and  telegraph.  We 
.ve  gone  nearest  to  the  Pole.  We  have  discovered  the 
itarctic  continent.  We  interfere  in  Central  and  South 
nerica,  at  Canton,  and  in  Japan;  we  are  adding  to  an 
•eady  enormous  territory.  Our  political  constitution  is 
e  hope  of  the  world,  and  we  value  ourselves  on  all  these 
its. 

'Tis  the  way  of  the  world;  'tis  the  law  of  youth,  and  of 
folding  strength.  Men  are  made  each  with  some  triumphant 
periority,  which,  through  some  adaptation  of  fingers,  or 
r,  or  eye,  or  ciphering,  or  pugilistic  or  musical  or  literary 
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craft,  enriches  the  community  with  a  new  art;  and  not  only 
we,  but  all  men  of  European  stock  value  these  certificates. 
Giotto  could  draw  a  perfect  circle;  Erwin  of  Steinbach  could 
build  a  minster;  Olaf,  king  of  Norway,  could  run  round  his 
galley  on  the  blades  of  the  oars  of  the  rowers,  when  the  ship 
was  in  motion;  Ojeda  could  run  out  swiftly  on  a  plank  pro 
jected  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  turn  round  swiftly,  and  come 
back;  Evelyn  writes  from  Rome:  "  Bernini,  the  Florentine 
sculptor,  architect,  painter,  and  poet,  a  little  before  my 
coming  to  Rome,  gave  a  public  opera,  wherein  he  painted  the 
scenes,  cut  the  statues,  invented  the  engines,  composed  the 
music,  writ  the  comedy,  and  built  the  theatre." 

"  There  is  nothing  in  war,"  said  Napoleon,  "  which  Ij 
cannot  do  by  my  own  hands.  If  there  is  nobody  to  makei 
gunpowder,  I  can  manufacture  it.  The  gun-carriages  I 
know  how  to  construct.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  cannons 
at  the  forge,  I  can  make  them.  The  details  of  working  them 
in  battle,  if  it  is  necessary  to  teach,  I  shall  teach  them.  In 
administration,  it  is  I  alone  who  have  arranged  the  finances, 
as  you  know." 

It  is  recorded  of  Linnaeus,  among  many  proofs  of  his 
beneficent  skill,  that  when  the  timber  in  the  shipyards  of 
Sweden  was  ruined  by  rot,  Linnaeus  was  desired  by  the 
Government  to  find  a  remedy.  He  studied  the  insects  that 
infested  the  timber,  and  found  that  they  laid  their  eggs  in  i 
the  logs  within  certain  days  in  April,  and  he  directed  that 
during  ten  days  at  that  season  the  logs  should  be  immersed 
under  water  in  the  docks ;  which  being  done,  the  timber  was 
found  to  be  uninjured. 

Columbus  at  Veragua  found  plenty  of  gold ;  but  leaving  the 
coast,  the  ship  full  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  skilful  seamen,—  '\ 
some  of  them  old  pilots,  and  with  too  much  experience  of  theii 
craft  and  treachery  to  him, — the  wise  admiral  kept  hif 
private  record  of  his  homeward  path.  And  when  he  reached 
Spain,  he  told  the  king  and  queen,  "  that  they  may  ask  al 
the  pilots  who  came  with  him,  where  is  Veragua.  Let  then: 
answer  and  say,  if  they  know  where  Veragua  lies.  I  assen 
that  they  can  give  no  other  account  than  that  they  went  t( 
lands  where  there  was  abundance  of  gold,  but  they  do  noi 
know  the  way  to  return  thither,  but  would  be  obliged  to  g( 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  as  much  as  if  they  had  never  beer 
there  before.  There  is  a  mode  of  reckoning,"  he  proud!) 
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Ids,  "  derived  from  astronomy,  which  is  sure  and  safe  to 
ly  who  understands  it." 

Hippocrates  in  Greece  knew  how  to  stay  the  devouring 
ague  which  ravaged  Athens  in  his  time,  and  his  skill  died 
ith  him.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  in  Philadelphia,  carried 
at  city  heroically  through  the  yellow-fever  of  the  year  1793. 
rverrier  carries  the  Copernican  system  in  his  head,  and 
lew  where  to  look  for  the  new  planet.  We  have  seen  an 
nerican  woman  write  a  novel  of  which  a  million  copies  were 
I  Id  in  all  languages,  and  which  had  one  merit,  of  speaking  to 
•  e  universal  heart,  and  was  read  with  equal  interest  to  three 
!  diences,  namely,  in  the  parlour,  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the 
l.rsery  of  every  house.  We  have  seen  women  who  could 
jjtitute  hospitals  and  schools  in  armies.  We  have  seen  a 
'>man  who  by  pure  song  could  melt  the  souls  of  whole 
jpulations.  And  there  is  no  limit  to  these  varieties  of 
i  .ent. 

These  are  arts  to  be  thankful  for, — each  one  as  it  is  a  new 
i  -ection  of  human  power.  We  cannot  choose  but  respect 
1 3m.  Our  civilisation  is  made  up  of  a  million  contributions 

<  this  kind.     For  success,  to  be  sure,  we  esteem  it  a  test  in 

<  ler  people,  since  we  do  first  in  ourselves.     We  respect 
< rselves  more  if  we  have  succeeded.     Neither  do  we  grudge 
1  each  of  these  benefactors  the  praise  or  the  profit  which 
'<  :rues  from  his  industry. 

Here  are  already  quite  different  degrees  of  moral  merit  in 

I  ise  examples.     I  don't  know  but  we  and  our  race  elsewhere 
s  a  higher  value  on  wealth,  victory,  and  coarse  superiority 
c  all  kinds,  than  other  men, — have  less  tranquillity  of  mind, 
Sj:  less  easily  contented.     The  Saxon  is  taught  from  his 
i  ancy  to  wish  to  be  first.     The  Norseman  was  a  restless 
i  er,  fighter,  freebooter.     The  ancient  Norse  ballads  describe 

I 1  as  afflicted  with  this  inextinguishable  thirst  of  victory. 
r.  e  mother  says  to  her  son — 

Success  shall  be  in  thy  courser  tall, 
Success  in  thyself,  which  is  best  of  all, 
Success  in  thy  hand,  success  in  thy  foot, 
In  struggle  with  man,  in  battle  with  brute: — 
The  holy  God  and  Saint  Drothin  dear 
Shall  never  shut  eyes  on  thy  career; 

Look  out,  look  out,  Svend  Vonved!  " 

?hese  feats  that  we  extol  do  not  signify  so  much  as  we 
3  .    These  boasted  arts  are  of  very  recent  origin.    They 
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are  local  conveniences,  but  do  not  really  add  to  our  stature. 
The  greatest  men  of  the  world  have  managed  not  to  want 
them.  Newton  was  a  great  man,  without  telegraph,  or  gas, 
or  steam-coach,  or  rubber  shoes,  or  lucifer-matches,  or  ether 
for  his  pain ;  so  was  Shakspeare,  and  Alfred,  and  Scipio,  and 
Socrates.  These  are  local  conveniences,  but  how  easy  to 
go  now  to  parts  of  the  world  where  not  only  all  these  arts 
are  wanting,  but  where  they  are  despised.  The  Arabian 
sheiks,  the  most  dignified  people  in  the  planet,  do  not  want 
them;  yet  have  as  much  self-respect  as  the  English,  and  are 
easily  able  to  impress  the  Frenchman  or  the  American  who 
who  visits  them  with  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  and  sufficient 
man. 

These  feats  have,  to  be  sure,  great  difference  of  merit,  and 
some  of  them  involve  power  of  a  high  kind.  But  the  public 
values  the  invention  more  than  the  inventor  does.  The 
inventor  knows  there  is  much  more  and  better  where  this 
came  from.  The  public  sees  in  it  a  lucrative  secret.  Men 
see  the  reward  which  the  inventor  enjoys,  and  they  think, 
"How  shall  we  win  that?  "  Cause  and  effect  are  a  little 
tedious;  how  to  leap  to  the  result  by  short  or  by  false  means? 
We  are  not  scrupulous.  What  we  ask  is  victory,  without 
regard  to  the  cause;  after  the  Rob  Roy  rule,  after  the 
Napoleon  rule,  to  be  the  strongest  to-day, — the  way  of  the 
Talleyrands, — prudent  people,  whose  watches  go  faster  than 
their  neighbours',  and  who  detect  the  first  moment  of  decline, 
and  throw  themselves  on  the  instant  on  the  winning  side. 
I  have  heard  that  Nelson  used  to  say,  "  Never  mind  the 
justice  or  the  impudence,  only  let  me  succeed."  Lord 
Brougham's  single  duty  of  counsel  is,  "  to  get  the  prisoner 
clear."  Fuller  says  'tis  a  maxim  of  lawyers,  "  that  a  crown 
once  worn  cleareth  all  defects  of  the  wearer  thereof."  Rien 
ne  reussit  mieux  que  le  succes.  And  we  Americans  are  tainted 
with  this  insanity,  as  our  bankruptcies  and  our  reckless 
politics  may  show.  We  are  great  by  exclusion,  grasping, 
and  egotism.  Our  success  takes  from  all  what  it  gives 
to  one.  'Tis  a  haggard,  malignant,  careworn  running  for 
luck. 

Egotism  is  a  kind  of  buckram  that  gives  momentary  j 
strength  and  concentration  to  men,  and  seems  to  be  much  j 
used  in  nature  for  fabrics  in  which  local  and  spasmodic  | 
energy  is  required.  I  could  point  to  men  in  this  country  oi  i 
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.dispensable  importance  to  the  carrying  on  of  American 
!e,  of  this  humour,  whom  we  could  ill  spare;  any  one  of 
lem  would  be  a  national  loss.  But  it  spoils  conversation, 
hey  will  not  try  conclusions  with  you.  They  are  ever 
irusting  this  pampered  self  between  you  and  them.  It  is 
.ain  they  have  a  long  education  to  undergo  to  reach  sim- 
icity  and  plain-dealing,  which  are  what  a  wise  man  mainly 
ires  for  in  his  companion.  Nature  knows  how  to  convert 
ril  to  good;  Nature  utilises  misers,  fanatics,  showmen, 
jotists,  to  accomplish  her  ends;  but  we  must  not  think 
itter  of  the  foible  for  that.  The  passion  for  sudden  success 
rude  and  puerile,  just  as  war,  cannons,  and  executions  are 
>ed  to  clear  the  ground  of  bad,  lumpish,  irreclaimable 
,vages,  but  always  to  the  damage  of  the  conquerors. 
I  hate  this  shallow  Americanism  which  hopes  to  get  rich 
jr  credit,  to  get  knowledge  by  raps  on  midnight  tables,  to 
arn  the  economy  of  the  mind  by  phrenology,  or  skill  with- 
it  study,  or  mastery  without  apprenticeship,  or  the  sale  of 
)ods  through  pretending  that  they  sell,  or  power  through 
aking  believe  you  are  powerful,  or  through  a  packed  jury 
•  caucus,  bribery  and  "  repeating  "  votes,  or  wealth  by 
aud.  They  think  they  have  got  it,  but  they  have  got 
imething  else, — a  crime  which  calls  for  another  crime,  and 
lother  devil  behind  that;  these  are  steps  to  suicide,  infamy, 
id  the  harming  of  mankind.  We  countenance  each  other 
this  life  of  show,  puffing,  advertisement,  and  manufacture 
:  public  opinion;  and  excellence  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
inger  for  sudden  performance  and  praise. 
There  was  a  wise  man,  an  Italian  artist,  Michael  Angelo, 
ho  writes  thus  of  himself:  "  Meanwhile  the  Cardinal 
>polito,  in  whom  all  my  best  hopes  were  placed,  being  dead, 
began  to  understand  that  the  promises  of  this  world  are, 
r  the  most  part,  vain  phantoms,  and  that  to  confide  in 
le's-self,  and  become  something  of  worth  and  value,  is  the 
;st  and  safest  course."  Now,  though  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
tat  the  reader  will  assent  to  all  my  propositions,  yet  I  think 
e  shall  agree  in  my  first  rule  for  success, — that  we  shall  drop 
te  brag  and  the  advertisement,  and  take  Michael  Angelo's 
>urse,  "  to  confide  in  one's-self,  and  be  something  of  worth 
id  value." 

Each  man  has  an  aptitude  born  with  him  to  do  easily  some 
at  impossible  to  any  other.     Do  your  work.     I  have  to  say 
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this  often,  but  nature  says  it  oftener.  Tis  clownish  to  insist 
on  doing  all  with  one's  own  hands,  as  if  every  man  shoulc 
build  his  own  clumsy  house,  forge  his  hammer,  and  bake 
dough;  but  he  is  to  dare  to  do  what  he  can  do  best;  not  helj 
others  as  they  would  direct  him,  but  as  he  knows  his  helpful 
power  to  be.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  neutralise  all  the 
extraordinary  special  talents  distributed  among  men.  Ye 
whilst  this  self-truth  is  essential  to  the  exhibition  of  the  worl 
and  to  the  growth  and  glory  of  each  mind,  it  is  rare  to  find 
man  who  believes  his  own  thought  or  who  speaks  that  whi( 
he  was  created  to  say.  As  nothing  astonishes  men  so  mu( 
as  common  sense  and  plain-dealing,  so  nothing  is  more  n 
in  any  man  than  an  act  of  his  own.  Any  work  looks  wond< 
ful  to  him  except  that  which  he  can  do.  We  do  not  belie 
our  own  thought;  we  must  serve  somebody;  we  must  quot 
somebody;  we  dote  on  the  old  and  the  distant;  we 
tickled  by  great  names;  we  import  the  religion  of  ot 
nations;  we  quote  their  opinions;  we  cite  their  laws, 
gravest  and  learnedest  courts  in  this  country  shudder  to 
a  new  question,  and  will  wait  months  and  years  for  a  case 
occur  that  can  be  tortured  into  a  precedent,  and  thus  thro\ 
on  a  bolder  party  the  onus  of  an  initiative.  Thus  we  do 
carry  a  counsel  in  our  breasts,  or  do  not  know  it;  ai 
because  we  cannot  shake  off  from  our  shoes  this  dust 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  world  seems  to  be  born  old,  societ 
is  under  a  spell,  every  man  is  a  borrower  and  a  mimic,  lii 
is  theatrical,  and  literature  a  quotation;  and  hence  tl 
depression  of  spirits,  that  furrow  of  care,  said  to  mark  ever 
American  brow. 

Self-trust  is  the  first  secret  of  success,  the  belief  that  if  you 
are  here,  the  authorities  of  the  universe  put  you  here,  and  for 
cause,  or  with  some  task  strictly  appointed  you  in  your  con 
stitution,  and  so  long  as  you  work  at  that  you  are  well  and 
successful.  It  by  no  means  consists  in  rushing  prematurely 
to  a  showy  feat  that  shall  catch  the  eye  and  satisfy  spectators. 
It  is  enough  if  you  work  in  the  right  direction.  So  far  from 
the  performance  being  the  real  success,  it  is  clear  that  the 
success  was  much  earlier  than  that,  namely,  when  all  the 
feats  that  make  our  civility  were  the  thoughts  of  good  heads. 
The  fame  of  each  discovery  rightly  attaches  to  the  mind  that 
made  the  formula  which  contains  all  the  details,  and  not  to 
the  manufacturers  who  now  make  their  gain  by  it;  although 
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te  mob  uniformly  cheers  the  publisher,  and  not  the  inventor. 

is  the  dulness  of  the  multitude  that  they  cannot  see  the 
mse,  in  the  ground-plan ;  the  working,  in  the  model  of  the 
•ojector.  Whilst  it  is  a  thought,  though  it  were  a  new  fuel, 

a  new  food,  or  the  creation  of  agriculture,  it  is  cried  down; 

is  a  chimera:  but  when  it  is  a  fact,  and  comes  in  the  shape 
i  eight  per  cent.,  ten  per  cent.,  a  hundred  per  cent.,  they 
jy,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  God."  Horatio  Greenough,  the 
•ulptor,  said  to  me  of  Robert  Fulton's  visit  to  Paris: 
;  Fulton  knocked  at  the  door  of  Napoleon  with  steam,  and 
iis  rejected;  and  Napoleon  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
i  had  excluded  a  greater  power  than  his  own." 
1  Is  there  no  loving  of  knowledge,  and  of  art,  and  of  our 
•  sign,  for  itself  alone  ?  Cannot  we  please  ourselves  with 
j  rforming  our  work,  or  gaining  truth  and  power,  without 
'  ing  praised  for  it  ?  I  gain  my  point,  I  gain  all  points,  if 
!  :an  reach  my  companion  with  any  statement  which  teaches 
i  TI  his  own  worth.  The  sum  of  wisdom  is,  that  the  time  is 
iver  lost  that  is  devoted  to  work.  The  good  workman 
i  ver  says,  "  There,  that  will  do;  "  but,  "  There,  that  is  it: 
\r  it,  and  come  again,  it  will  last  always."  If  the  artist,  in 
'  tatever  art,  is  well  at  work  on  his  own  design,  it  signifies 
I  tie  that  he  does  not  yet  find  orders  or  customers.  I  pro- 
lunce  that  young  man  happy  who  is  content  with  having 
j  quired  the  skill  which  he  had  aimed  at,  and  waits  willingly 
Men  the  occasion  of  making  it  appreciated  shall  arrive, 
I  owing  well  that  it  will  not  loiter.  The  time  your  rival 
i  aids  in  dressing  up  his  work  for  effect,  hastily,  and  for  the 
i  >rket,  you  spend  in  study  and  experiments  towards  real 

I  owledge  and  efficiency.     He  has  thereby  sold  his  picture 
(  machine,  or  won  the  prize,  or  got  the  appointment;   but 

I 1  have  raised  yourself  into  a  higher  school  of  art,  and  a  few 
];irs  will  show  the  advantage  of  the  real  master  over  the 
s  >rt  popularity  of  the  showman.     I  know  it  is  a  nice  point 
t  discriminate  this  self-trust,  which  is  the  pledge  of  all 
i  ntal  vigour  and  performance,  from  the  disease  to  which  it 
i  illied, — the  exaggeration  of  the  part  which  we  can  play; — 
3   they  are  two  things.     But  it  is  sanity  to  know,  that,  over 
r    talent  or  knack,  and  a  million  times  better  than  any 
t  mt,  is  the  central  intelligence  which  subordinates  and  uses 
a  talents ;  and  it  is  only  as  a  door  into  this,  that  any  talent 
c  the  knowledge  it  gives  is  of  value.     He  only  who  comes 
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into  this  central  intelligence,  in  which  no  egotism  or  exaggera 
tion  can  be,  comes  into  self-possession. 

My  next  point  is  that,  in  the  scale  of  powers,  it  is  not 
talent,  but  sensibility,  which  is  best:  talent  confines,  but 
the  central  life  puts  us  in  relation  to  all.  How  often  it  seems 
the  chief  good  to  be  born  with  a  cheerful  temper,  and  well 
adjusted  to  the  tone  of  the  human  race.  Such  a  man  feels 
himself  in  harmony,  and  conscious  by  his  receptivity  of  an 
infinite  strength.  Like  Alfred,  "  good  fortune  accompanies 
him  like  a  gift  of  God."  Feel  yourself,  and  be  not  daunted 
by  things.  'Tis  the  fulness  of  man  that  runs  over  into 
objects,  and  makes  his  Bibles  and  Shakspeares  and  Homers 
so  great.  The  joyful  reader  borrows  of  his  own  ideas  to  fill 
their  faulty  outline,  and  knows  not  that  he  borrows  and  gives. 

There  is  something  of  poverty  in  our  criticism.  We  assume 
that  there  are  few  great  men,  all  the  rest  are  little;  that  there 
is  but  one  Homer,  but  one  Shakspeare,  one  Newton,  one 
Socrates.  But  the  soul  in  her  beaming  hour  does  not  ac 
knowledge  these  usurpations.  We  should  know  how  to  praise 
Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  Saint  John,  without  impoverishing  us. 
In  good  hours  we  do  not  find  Shakspeare  or  Homer  over- 
great, — only  to  have  been  translators  of  the  happy  present, —  . 
and  every  man  and  woman  divine  possibilities.  'Tis  the 
good  reader  that  makes  the  good  book;  a  good  head  cannot 
read  amiss:  in  every  book  he  finds  passages  which  seem 
confidences  or  asides  hidden  from  all  else  and  unmistakably 
meant  for  his  ear. 

The  light  by  which  we  see  in  this  world  comes  out  from 
the  soul  of  the  observer.  Wherever  any  noble  sentiment 
dwelt,  it  made  the  faces  and  houses  around  to  shine.  Nay, 
the  powers  of  this  busy  brain  are  miraculous  and  illimitable. 
Therein  are  the  rules  and  formulas  by  which  the  whole  empire 
of  matter  is  worked.  There  is  no  prosperity,  trade,  art,  city, 
or  great  material  wealth  of  any  kind,  but  if  you  trace  it  home, 
you  will  find  it  rooted  in  a  thought  of  some  individual  man. 

Is  all  life  a  surface  affair?  'Tis  curious,  but  our  difference 
of  wit  appears  to  be  only  a  difference  of  impressionability 
or  power  to  appreciate  faint,  fainter,  and  infinitely  faintest 
voices  and  visions.  When  the  scholar  or  the  writer  ha; 
pumped  his  brain  for  thoughts  and  verses,  and  then  come; ;. 
abroad  into  Nature,  has  he  never  found  that  there  is  a  bette: 
poetry  hinted  in  a  boy's  whistle  of  a  tune,  or  in  the  piping 
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a  sparrow,  than  in  all  his  literary  results?  We  call  it 
lalth.  What  is  so  admirable  as  the  health  of  youth? — 
th  his  long  days  because  his  eyes  are  good,  and  brisk 
•culations  keep  him  warm  in  cold  rooms,  and  he  loves  books 
at  speak  to  the  imagination;  and  he  can  read  Plato, 
vered  to  his  chin  with  a  cloak  in  a  cold  upper  chamber, 
ough  he  should  associate  the  Dialogues  ever  after  with  a 
jollen  smell.  'Tis  the  bane  of  life  that  natural  effects  are 
ntinually  crowded  out,  and  artificial  arrangements  sub- 
ituted.  We  remember  when,  in  early  youth,  the  earth 
oke  and  the  heavens  glowed;  when  an  evening,  any  even- 
&,  grim  and  wintry,  sleet  and  snow,  was  enough  for  us; 
e  houses  were  in  the  air.  Now  it  costs  a  rare  combination 

clouds  and  lights  to  overcome  the  common  and  mean, 
hat  is  it  we  look  for  in  the  landscape,  in  sunsets  and  sun- 
;es,  in  the  sea  and  the  firmament?  What  but  a  compen- 
tion  for  the  cramp  and  prettiness  of  human  performances  ? 
e  bask  in  the  day,  and  the  mind  finds  somewhat  as  great 

itself.  In  Nature,  all  is  large,  massive  repose.  Remember 
lat  befalls  a  city  boy  who  goes  for  the  first  time  into  the 
:tober  woods.  He  is  suddenly  initiated  into  a  pomp  and 
Dry  that  brings  to  pass  for  him  the  dreams  of  romance. 
5  is  the  king  he  dreamed  he  was;  he  walks  through  tents 

gold,  through  bowers  of  crimson,  porphyry,  and  topaz, 

.vilion  on  pavilion,  garlanded  with  vines,  flowers,  and  sun- 

ams,  with  incense  and  music,  with  so  many  hints  to  his- 

tonished  senses ;   the  leaves  twinkle  and  pique  and  flatter 

Jm,  and  his  eye  and  step  are  tempted  on  by  what  hazy 

stances  to  happier  solitudes.     All  this  happiness  he  owes 

1  ly  to  his  finer  perception.    The  owner  of  the  wood-lot  finds 

ly  a  number  of  discoloured  trees,  and  says,  "  They  ought 

come  down;  they  aren't  growing  any  better;  they  should 

cut  and  corded  before  spring." 
Wordsworth  writes  of  the  delights  of  the  boy  in  Nature — 

"  For  never  will  come  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower." 

it  I  have  just  seen  a  man,  well  knowing  what  he  spoke  of, 
10  told  me  that  the  verse  was  not  true  for  him;   that  his 
es  opened  as  he  grew  older,  and  that  every  spring  was  more 
autiful  to  him  than  the  last. 
We  live  among  gods  of  our  own  creation.     Does  that 
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deep-toned  bell,  which  has  shortened  many  a  night  of 
nerves,  render  to  you  nothing  but  acoustic  vibrations? 
the  old  church,  which  gave  you  the  first  lessons  of  religioi 
life,  or  the  village  school,  or  the  college  where  you  first  km 
the  dreams  of  fancy  and  joys  of  thought,  only  boards 
brick  and  mortar?  Is  the  house  in  which  you  were  boi 
or  the  house  in  which  your  dearest  friend  lived,  only  a  pie 
of  real  estate  whose  value  is  covered  by  the  Hartford 
surance?  You  walk  on  the  beach  and  enjoy  the  animatic 
of  the  picture.  Scoop  up  a  little  water  in  the  hollow  of  your 
palm,  take  up  a  handful  of  shore  sand;  well,  these  are  the 
dements.  What  is  the  beach  but  acres  of  sand?  what  is 
the  ocean  but  cubic  miles  of  water?  a  little  more  or  less 
signifies  nothing.  No,  it  is  that  this  brute  matter  is  part  of 
somewhat  not  brute.  It  is  that  the  sand  floor  is  held  by 
spheral  gravity,  and  bent  to  be  a  part  of  the  round  globe, 
under  the  optical  sky, — part  of  the  astonishing  astronomy, 
and  existing,  at  last,  to  moral  ends  and  from  moral  causes. 

The  world  is  not  made  up  to  the  eye  of  figures — that  is, 
only  half;  it  is  also  made  of  colour.  How  that  element 
washes  the  universe  with  its  enchanting  waves !  The  sculptor 
had  ended  his  work,  and  behold  a  new  world  of  dream-like 
glory.  'Tis  the  last  stroke  of  Nature;  beyond  colour 
cannot  go.  In  like  manner,  life  is  made  up,  not  of  knowk 
only,  but  of  love  also.  If  thought  is  form,  sentiment 
colour.  It  clothes  the  skeleton  world  with  space,  varie 
and  glow.  The  hues  of  sunset  make  life  great;  so  the  affe 
tions  make  some  little  web  of  cottage  and  fireside  populous, 
important,  and  filling  the  main  space  in  our  history. 

The  fundamental  fact  in  our  metaphysic  constitution  is 
the  correspondence  of  man  to  the  world,  so  that  every  change 
in  that  writes  a  record  in  the  mind.  The  mind  yields  sympa 
thetically  to  the  tendencies  or  law  which  stream  through 
things,  and  make  the  order  of  nature;  and  in  the  perfection 
of  this  correspondence  or  expressiveness,  the  health  and  force 
of  man  consist.  If  we  follow  this  hint  into  our  intellectual 
education,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  propositions,  not  new 
dogmas  and  a  logical  exposition  of  the  world,  that  are  our 
first  need;  but  to  watch  and  tenderly  cherish  the  intellectual 
and  moral  sensibilities, — those  fountains  of  right  thought, — 
and  woo  them  to  stay  and  make  their  home  with  us.  Whilst 
they  abide  with  us,  we  shall  not  think  amiss.  Our  perception 
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,r  outruns  our  talent.     We  bring  a  welcome  to  the  highest 
ssons  of  religion  and  of  poetry  out  of  all  proportion  beyond 
ir  skill  to  teach.     And,  further,  the  great  hearing  and 
nipathy  of  men  is  more  true  and  wise  than  their  speaking 
wont  to  be.     A  deep  sympathy  is  what  we  require  for  any 
udent  of  the  mind;   for  the  chief  difference  between  man 
id  man  is  a  difference  of  impressionability.    Aristotle,  or 
I  aeon,  or  Kant,  propound  some  maxim  which  is  the  key- 
)te  of  philosophy  thenceforward.     But  I  am  more  inter- 
ted  to  know,  that,  when  at  last  they  have  hurled  out  their 
i  'and  word,  it  is  only  some  familiar  experience  of  every  man 
the  street.     If  it  be  not,  it  will  never  be  heard  of  again. 
Ah !  if  one  could  keep  this  sensibility,  and  live  in  the  happy 
i  fficing  present,  and  find  the  day  and  its  cheap  means 
i  ^tenting,  which  only  ask  receptivity  in  you,  and  no  strained 
:ertion  and  cankering  ambition,  overstimulating  to  be  at 
e  head  of  your  class  and  the  head  of  society,  and  to  have 
stinction  and  laurels  and  consumption !    We  are  not  strong 
*  our  power  to  penetrate,  but  by  our  relatedness.    The  world 
enlarged  for  us,  not  by  new  objects,  but  by  finding  more 
Unities  and  potencies  in  those  we  have. 
i  This  sensibility  appears  in  the  homage  to  beauty  which 
alts  the  faculties  of  youth,  in  the  power  which  form  and 
lour  exert  upon  the  soul ;  when  we  see  eyes  that  are  a  com- 
iment  to  the  human  race,  features  that  explain  the  Phidian 
ulpture.    Fontenelle  said:    "  There  are  three  things  about 
lich  I  have  curiosity,  though  I  know  nothing  of  them, — 
jsic,  poetry,  and  love."    The  great  doctors  of  this  science 
e  the  greatest  men, — Dante,  Petrarch,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
lakspeare.    The  wise  Socrates  treats  this  matter  with  a 
rtain  archness,  yet  with  very  marked  expressions.     "  I 
i  always,"  he  says,  "  asserting  that  I  happen  to  know,  I 
iy  say,  nothing  but  a  mere  trifle  relating  to  matters  of  love; 
t  in  that  kind  of  learning  I  lay  claim  to  being  more  skilled 
an  any  one  man  of  the  past  or  present  time."    They  may 
:11  speak  in  this  uncertain  manner  of  their  knowledge,  and 
this  confident  manner  of  their  will,  for  the  secret  of  it  is 
rd  to  detect,  so  deep  it  is;  and  yet  genius  is  measured  by 
skill  in  this  science. 

Who  is  he  in  youth,  or  in  maturity,  or  even  in  old  age,  who 

1  es  not  like  to  hear  of  those  sensibilities  which  turn  curled 

ads  round  at  church,  and  send  wonderful  eye-beams  across 
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assemblies,  from  one  to  one,  never  missing  in  the  thickest 
crowd.  The  keen  statist  reckons  by  tens  and  hundreds ;  the 
genial  man  is  interested  in  every  slipper  that  comes  into  the 
assembly.  The  passion,  alike  everywhere,  creeps  under  the 
snows  of  Scandinavia,  under  the  fires  of  the  Equator,  and 
swims  in  the  seas  of  Polynesia.  Lofn  is  as  puissant  a  divinity 
in  the  Norse  Edda  as  Camadeva  in  the  red  vault  of  India, 
Eros  in  the  Greek,  or  Cupid  in  the  Latin  heaven.  And  what 
is  specially  true  of  love  is,  that  it  is  a  state  of  extreme  impres 
sionability;  the  lover  has  more  senses  and  finer  senses  than 
others;  his  eye  and  ear  are  telegraphs;  he  reads  omens  on  the 
flower,  and  cloud,  and  face,  and  form,  and  gesture,  and  reads, 
them  aright.  In  his  surprise  at  the  sudden  and  entire  under 
standing  that  is  between  him  and  the  beloved  person,  it 
occurs  to  him  that  they  might  somehow  meet  independently 
of  time  and  place.  How  delicious  the  belief  that  he  could 
elude  all  guards,  precautions,  ceremonies,  means,  and  de 
lays,  and  hold  instant  and  sempiternal  communication !  In 
solitude,  in  banishment,  the  hope  returned,  and  the  experi 
ment  was  eagerly  tried.  The  supernal  powers  seem  to  take 
his  part.  What  was  on  his  lips  to  say  is  uttered  by  his  friend.  • 
When  he  went  abroad,  he  met,  by  wonderful  casualties,  the, 
one  person  he  sought.  If  in  his  walk  he  chanced  to  look  I  j 
back,  his  friend  was  walking  behind  him.  And  it  has;; 
happened  that  the  artist  has  often  drawn  in  his  pictures  the  * 
face  of  the  future  wife  whom  he  had  not  yet  seen. 

But  also  in  complacences,  nowise  so  strict  as  this  of  the  - 
passion,  the  man  of  sensibility  counts  it  a  delight  only  to  [: 
hear  a  child's  voice  fully  addressed  to  him,  or  to  see  the  r 
beautiful  manners  of  the  youth  of  either  sex.     When  the 
event  is  past  and  remote,  how  insignificant  the  greatest 
compared  with  the  piquancy  of  the  present !    To-day  at  the 
school  examination  the  professor  interrogates  Sylvina  in  the:!; 
history    class    about    Odoacer   and    Alaric.     Sylvina    can'1 
remember,  but  suggests  that  Odoacer  was  defeated ;  and  thf 
professor  tartly  replies,   "  No,  he  defeated  the  Romans.' 
But  'tis  plain  to  the  visitor,  that  'tis  of  no  importance  at  al 
about  Odoacer,  and  'tis  a  great  deal  of  importance  aboin 
Sylvina;  and  if  she  says  he  was  defeated,  why  he  had  bettei 
a  great  deal  have  been  defeated,  than  give  her  a  moment'; 
annoy.     Odoacer,  if  there  was  a  particle  of  the  gentleman  ir 
him,  would  have  said,  Let  me  be  defeated  a  thousand  times 
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And  as  our  tenderness  for  youth  and  beauty^gives  a  new 
.d  just  importance  to  their  fresh  and  manifold  claims,  so 
e  like  sensibility  gives  welcome  to  all  excellence,  has  eyes 
d  hospitality  for  merit  in  corners.  An  Englishman  of 
arked  character  and  talent,  who  had  brought  with  him 
ther  one  or  two  friends  and  a  library  of  mystics,  assured 
that  nobody  and  nothing  of  possible  interest  was  left  in 
ngland, — he  had  brought  all  that  was  alive  away.  I  was 
reed  to  reply:  "  No,  next  door  to  you,  probably,  on  the 
her  side  of  the  partition  in  the  same  house,  was  a  greater 
an  than  any  you  had  seen."  Every  man  has  a  history 
Drth  knowing,  if  he  could  tell  it,  or  if  we  could  draw  it  from 
m.  Character  and  wit  have  their  own  magnetism.  Send 
deep  man  into  any  town,  and  he  will  find  another  deep  man 
.ere,  unknown  hitherto  to  his  neighbours.  That  is  the 
eat  happiness  of  life, — to  add  to  our  high  acquaintances. 
ic  very  law  of  averages  might  have  assured  you  that  there 
ill  be  in  every  hundred  heads,  say  ten  or  five  good  heads, 
orals  are  generated  as  the  atmosphere  is.  'Tis  a  secret, 
e  genesis  of  either;  but  the  springs  of  justice  and  courage 
i  not  fail  any  more  than  salt  or  sulphur  springs. 
The  world  is  always  opulent,  the  oracles  are  never  silent; 
it  the  receiver  must  by  a  happy  temperance  be  brought 
that  top  of  condition,  that  frolic  health,  that  he  can  easily 
ke  and  give  these  fine  communications.  Health  is  the 
ndition  of  wisdom,  and  the  sign  is  cheerfulness, — an  open 
!  .d  noble  temper.  There  was  never  poet  who  had  not  the 
|  art  in  the  right  place.  The  old  trouveur,  Pons  Capdueil, 
•ote, — 

"  Oft  have  I  heard,  and  deem  the  witness  true, 
Whom  man  delights  in,  God  delights  in  too." 

All  beauty  warms  the  heart,  is  a  sign  of  health,  prosperity, 
;  d  the  favour  of  God.  Everything  lasting  and  fit  for  men, 

s  Divine  Power  has  marked  with  this  stamp.  What  de- 
ihts,  what  emancipates,  not  what  scares  and  pains  us,  is 

se  and  good  in  speech  and  in  the  arts.  For,  truly,  the  heart 
.  the  centre  of  the  universe  with  every  throb  hurls  the  flood 
•  happiness  into  every  artery,  vein,  and  veinlet,  so  that  the 

lole  system  is  inundated  with  the  tides  of  joy.  The  plenty 
'  the  poorest  place  is  too  great:  the  harvest  cannot  be 
i  thered.  Every  sound  ends  in  music.  The  edge  of  every 
J  rface  is  tinged  with  prismatic  rays. 
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One  more  trait  of  true  success.  The  good  mind  chooses 
what  is  positive,  what  is  advancing, — embraces  the  affirma 
tive.  Our  system  is  one  of  poverty.  'Tis  presumed,  as  I 
said,  there  is  but  one  Shakspeare,  one  Homer,  one  Jesus, — 
not  that  all  are  or  shall  be  inspired.  But  we  must  begin  by 
affirming.  Truth  and  goodness  subsist  for  evermore.  It  is 
true  there  is  evil  and  good,  night  and  day:  but  these  are  not 
equal.  The  day  is  great  and  final.  The  night  is  for  the  day, 
but  the  day  is  not  for  the  night.  What  is  this  immortal 
demand  for  more,  which  belongs  to  our  constitution?  this 
enormous  ideal?  There  is  no  such  critic  and  beggar  as  this 
terrible  Soul.  No  historical  person  begins  to  content  us. 
We  know  the  satisfactoriness  of  justice,  the  sufficiency  of 
truth.  We  know  the  answer  that  leaves  nothing  to  ask. 
We  know  the  spirit  by  its  victorious  tone.  The  searching 
tests  to  apply  to  every  new  pretender  are  amount  and  quality, 
— what  does  he  add  ?  and  what  is  the  state  of  mind  he  leaves 
me  in?  Your  theory  is  unimportant;  but  what  new  stock 
you  can  add  to  humanity,  or  how  high  you  can  carry  life? ' 
A  man  is  a  man  only  as  he  makes  life  and  nature  happier 
to  us. 

I  fear  the  popular  notion  of  success  stands  in  direct  o 
sition  in  all  points  to  the  real  and  wholesome  success.    One/' 
adores  public  opinion,  the  other  private  opinion;  one  fame, 
the  other  desert;   one  feats,  the  other  humility;   one  lucre,  J 
the  other  love ;  one  monopoly,  the  other  hospitality  of  mind. ! 

We  may  apply  this  affirmative  law  to  letters,  to  manners, ; 
to  art,  to  the  decorations  of  our  houses,  etc.     I  do  not  find 
executions,  or  tortures,  or  lazar-houses,  or  grisly  photographs 
of  the  field  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  fit  subjects  for  cabinet  i 
pictures.     I  think  that  some  so-called  "sacred  subjects": 
must  be  treated  with  more  genius  than  I  have  seen  in  thei 
masters  of  Italian  or  Spanish  art  to  be  right  pictures  for' 
houses  and  churches.    Nature  does  not  invite  such  exhibi 
tion.    Nature  lays  the  ground-plan  of  each  creature  accu 
rately, — sternly  fit  for  all  his  functions ;  then  veils  it  scrupu 
lously.    See  how  carefully  she  covers  up  the  skeleton.    The 
eye  shall  not  see  it:     the  sun  shall  not  shine  on  it.    She 
weaves  her  tissues  and  integuments  of  flesh,  and  skin,  and  ' 
hair,  and  beautiful  colours  of  the  day  over  it,  and  forces 
death  down  underground,  and  makes  haste  to  cover  it  up 
with  leaves  and  vines,  and  wipes  carefully  out  every  trace 
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new  creation.  Who  and  what  are  you  that  would  lay  the 
astly  anatomy  bare  ? 

Don't  hang  a  dismal  picture  on  the  wall,  and  do  not  daub 
th  sables  and  glooms  in  your  conversation.  Don't  be  a 
nic  and  disconsolate  preacher.  Don't  bewail  and  bemoan, 
ait  the  negative  propositions.  Nerve  us  with  incessant 
irmatives.  Don't  waste  yourself  in  rejection,  nor  bark 
ainst  the  bad,  but  chant  the  beauty  of  the  good.  When 
it  is  spoken  which  has  a  right  to  be  spoken,  the  chatter 
d  the  criticism  will  stop.  Set  down  nothing  that  will  not 
p  somebody: 

"  For  every  gift  of  noble  origin 
Is  breathed  upon  by  Hope's  perpetual  breath." 

The  affirmative  of  affirmatives  is  love.    As  much  love,  so 

ich  perception.    As  caloric  to  matter,  so  is  love  to  mind; 

it  enlarges,  and  so  it  empowers  it.     Good-will  makes 

ight,  as  one  finds  his  way  to  the  sea  by  embarking  on  a 

er.     I  have  seen  scores  of  people  who  can  silence  me, 

t  I  seek  one  who  shall  make  me  forget  or  overcome  the 

pdities  and  imbecilities  into  which  I  fall.    The  painter 

)tto,  Vasari  tells  us,  renewed  art,  because  he  put  more 

>dness  into  his  heads.    To  awake  in  man  and  to  raise  the 

.se  of  worth,  to  educate  his  feeling  and  judgment  so  that 

shall  scorn  himself  for  a  bad  action, — that  is  the  only  aim. 

Tis  cheap  and  easy  to  destroy.    There  is  not  a  joyful 

1)^  or  an  innocent  girl  buoyant  with  fine  purposes  of  duty, 

ill  ill  the  street  full  of  eager  and  rosy  faces,  but  a  cynic  can 

ell   and   dishearten   with   a   single   word.     Despondency 

c  ties  readily  enough  to  the  most  sanguine.     The  cynic  has 

c  y  to  follow  their  hint  with  his  bitter  confirmation,  and  they 

c  :ck  that  eager  courageous  pace  and  go  home  with  heavier 

SJD  and   premature   age.    They   will   themselves   quickly 

e  >ugh  give  the  hint  he  wants  to  the  cold  wretch.      Which 

c  ;hem  has  not  failed  to  please  where  they  most  wished  it  ? 

c  Blundered  where  they  were  most  ambitious  of  success  ?   or 

f'  nd  themselves  awkward  or  tedious  or  incapable  of  study, 

t  ught,  or  heroism,  and  only  hoped  by  good  sense  and 

n  :lity  to  do  what  they  could  and  pass  unblamed  ?     And 

t  5  witty  malefactor  makes  their  little  hope  less  with  satire 

a  I  scepticism,  and  slackens  the  springs  of  endeavour.    Yes, 

t  >  is  easy;  but  to  help  the  young  soul,  add  energy,  inspire 

K 
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hope,  and  blow  the  coals  into  a  useful  flame;  to  redeem 
defeat  by  new  thought,  by  firm  action,  that  is  not  easy,  that 
is  the  work  of  divine  men. 

We  live  on  different  planes  or  platforms.  There  is  an 
external  life,  which  is  educated  at  school,  taught  to  read, 
write,  cipher,  and  trade;  taught  to  grasp  all  the  boy  can 
get,  urging  him  to  put  himself  forward,  to  make  himself 
useful  and  agreeable  in  the  world,  to  ride,  run,  argue,  and 
contend,  unfold  his  talents,  shine,  conquer,  and  possess. 

But  the  inner  life  sits  at  home,  and  does  not  learn  to  do 
things,  nor  value  these  feats  at  all.  "Tis  a  quiet,  wise  per 
ception.  It  loves  truth,  because  it  is  itself  real;  it  loves 
right,  it  knows  nothing  else;  but  it  makes  no  progress;  was 
as  wise  in  our  first  memory  of  it  as  now;  is  just  the  same 
now  in  maturity  and  hereafter  in  age,  as  it  was  in  youth.  We 
have  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood;  we  have  powers, 
connection,  children,  reputations,  professions:  this  makes 
no  account  of  them  all.  It  lives  in  the  great  present;  it 
makes  the  present  great.  This  tranquil,  well-founded,  wide- 
seeing  soul  is  no  express-rider,  no  attorney,  no  magistrate: 
it  lies  in  the  sun,  and  broods  on  the  world.  A  person  of 
this  temper  once  said  to  a  man  of  much  activity,  "  I  will 
pardon  you  that  you  do  so  much,  and  you  me  that  I  do 
nothing."  And  Euripides  says  that  "  Zeus  hates  busy- 
bodies  and  those  who  do  too  much." 


OLD  AGE 

ON  the  anniversary  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cam 
bridge,  in  1 86 1,  the  venerable  President  Quincy,  senior 
member  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  senior  alumnus  of  the 
University,  was  received  at  the  dinner  with  peculiar  demon 
strations  of  respect.  He  replied  to  these  compliments  in  a 
speech;  and,  gracefully  claiming  the  privileges  of  a  literary 
society,  entered  at  some  length  into  an  Apology  for  Old  Age; 
and,  aiding  himself  by  notes  in  his  hand,  made  a  sort  of 
running  commentary  on  Cicero's  chapter  "  De  Senectute." 
The  character  of  the  speaker,  the  transparent  good  faith  of  his  i 
praise  and  blame,  and  the  naivete  of  his  eager  preference  oi 
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icero's  opinions  to  King  David's,  gave  unusual  interest  to 
ic  College  festival.  It  was  a  discourse  full  of  dignity, 
onouring  him  who  spoke  and  those  who  heard. 
The  speech  led  me  to  look  over  at  home — an  easy  task — 
icero's  famous  essay,  charming  by  its  uniform  rhetorical 
terit;  heroic  with  Stoical  precepts;  with  a  Roman  eye  to 
le  claims  of  the  State;  happiest,  perhaps,  in  his  praise  of 
Ee  on  the  farm ;  and  rising  at  the  conclusion  to  a  lofty  strain, 
ut  he  does  not  exhaust  the  subject;  rather  invites  the 
ttempt  to  add  traits  to  the  picture  from  our  broader  modern 
Ee. 

Cicero  makes  no  reference  to  the  illusions  which  cling  to 
ic  element  of  time,  and  in  which  Nature  delights.  Welling- 
m,  in  speaking  of  military  men,  said,  "  What  masks  arc 
icse  uniforms  to  hide  cowards!"  I  have  often  detected 
ic  like  deception  in  the  cloth  shoe,  wadded  pelisse,  wig, 
>ectacles,  and  padded  chair  of  Age.  Nature  lends  herself  to 
lese  illusions,  and  adds  dim  sight,  deafness,  cracked  voice, 
lowy  hair,  short  memory,  and  sleep.  These  also  are  masks, 
id  all  is  not  Age  that  wears  them.  Whilst  we  yet  call  our- 
tlves  young,  and  our  mates  are  yet  youths  with  even  boyish 
mains,  one  good  fellow  in  the  set  prematurely  sports  a  grey 
:  a  bald  head,  which  does  not  impose  on  us  who  know  how 
inocent  of  sanctity  or  of  Platonism  he  is,  but  does  deceive 
is  juniors  and  the  public,  who  presently  distinguish  him 
ith  a  most  amusing  respect;  and  this  lets  us  into  the  secret, 
lat  the  venerable  forms  that  so  awed  our  childhood  were 
ist  such  impostors.  Nature  is  full  of  freaks,  and  now  puts 
i  old  head  on  young  shoulders,  and  then  a  young  heart 
sating  under  fourscore  winters. 

For  if  the  essence  of  age  is  not  present,  these  signs,  whether 
:  Art  or  Nature,  are  counterfeit  and  ridiculous;  and  the 
isence  of  age  is  intellect.  Wherever  that  appears,  we  call  it 
.d.  If  we  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  youngest  person,  we 
>metimes  discover  that  here  is  one  who  knows  already  what 
DU  would  go  about  with  much  pains  to  teach  him;  there  is 
,  lat  in  him  which  is  the  ancestor  of  all  around  him :  which 
-ct  the  Indian  Vedas  express  when  they  say,  "  He  that  can 
Iscriminate  is  the  father  of  his  father."  And  in  our  old 
ritish  legends  of  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  his  friend 
id  counsellor,  Merlin  the  Wise,  is  a  babe  found  exposed  in 
basket  by  the  river-side;  and,  though  an  infant  of  only  a 
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few  days,  speaks  articulately  to  those  who  discover  him, 
tells  his  name  and  history,  and  presently  foretells  the  fate  of 
the  bystanders.  Wherever  there  is  power,  there  is  age. 
Don't  be  deceived  by  dimples  and  curls.  I  tell  you  that  babe 
is  a  thousand  years  old. 

Time  is,  indeed,  the  theatre  and  seat  of  illusion:  nothing 
is  so  ductile  and  elastic.  The  mind  stretches  an  hour  to  a 
century,  and  dwarfs  an  age  to  an  hour.  Saadi  found  in  a 
mosque  at  Damascus  an  old  Persian  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  who  was  dying,  and  was  saying  to  himself,  "  I  said, 
coming  into  the  world  by  birth,  '  I  will  enjoy  myself  for  a 
few  moments.'  Alas;  at  the  variegated  table  of  life  I 
partook  of  a  few  mouthfuls,  and  the  Fates  said, '  Enough  I ' ' 
That  which  does  not  decay  is  so  central  and  controlling  in  us, 
that,  as  long  as  one  is  alone  by  himself,  he  is  not  sensible  of 
the  inroads  of  time,  which  always  begin  at  the  surface-edges. 
If,  on  a  winter  day,  you  should  stand  within  a  bell-glass,  the 
face  and  colour  of  the  afternoon  clouds  would  not  indicate 
whether  it  were  June  or  January;  and  if  we  did  not  find  the 
reflection  of  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  people,  we 
could  not  know  that  the  century-clock  had  struck  seventy 
instead  of  twenty.  How  many  men  habitually  believe  that 
each  chance  passenger  with  whom  they  converse  is  of  their 
own  age,  and  presently  find  it  was  his  father,  and  not  his 
brother,  whom  they  knew ! 

But  not  to  press  too  hard  on  these  deceits  and  illusions  of 
Nature,  which  are  inseparable  from  our  condition,  and  look 
ing  at  age  under  an  aspect  more  conformed  to  the  common 
sense,  if  the  question  be  the  felicity  of  age,  I  fear  the  first 
popular  judgments  will  be  unfavourable.  From  the  point 
of  sensuous  experience,  seen  from  the  streets  and  markets 
and  the  haunts  of  pleasure  and  gain,  the  estimate  of  age  is 
low,  melancholy,  and  sceptical.  Frankly  face  the  facts,  and 
see  the  result.  Tobacco,  coffee,  alcohol,  hashish,  prussic  acid, 
strychnine,  are  weak  dilutions:  the  surest  poison  is  time. 
This  cup,  which  Nature  puts  to  our  lips,  has  a  wonderf  ' 
virtue,  surpassing  that  of  any  other  draught.  It  opens  tl 
senses,  adds  power,  fills  us  with  exalted  dreams,  which  we 
hope,  love,  ambition,  science :  especially,  it  creates  a  cravii 
for  larger  draughts  of  itself.  But  they  who  take  the  larger 
draughts  are  drunk  with  it,  lose  their  stature,  strength, 
beauty,  and  senses,  and  end  in  folly  and  delirium.  We 
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)stpone  our  literary  work  until  we  have  more  ripeness  and 

:ill  to  write,  and  we  one  day  discover  that  our  literary  talent 

as  a  youthful  effervescence  which  we  have  now  lost.     We 

d  a  judge  in  Massachusetts  who  at  sixty  proposed  to  resign, 

leging  that  he  perceived  a  certain  decay  in  his  faculties ;  he 

as  dissuaded  by  his  friends,  on  account  of  the  public  con- 

:nience  at  that  time.    At  seventy  it  was  hinted  to  him  that 

was  time  to  retire;   but  he  now  replied,  that  he  thought 

s  judgment  as  robust,  and  all  his  faculties  as  good  as  ever 

ey  were.     But  besides  the  self-deception,  the  strong  and 

isty  labourers  of  the  street  do  not  work  well  with  the  chronic 

,letudinarian.     Youth  is  everywhere  in  place.    Age,  like 

)man,  requires  fit  surroundings.     Age  is  comely  in  coaches, 

churches,  in  chairs  of  state,  and  ceremony,  in  council 

» ambers,  in  courts  of  justice,  and  historical  societies.    Age 

i  becoming  in  the  country.     But  in  the  rush  and  uproar  of 

;  'oadway,  if  you  look  into  the  faces  of  the  passengers,  there 

i  dejection  or  indignation  in  the  seniors,  a  certain  concealed 

i  ise  of  injury,  and  the  lip  made  up  with  a  heroic  determina- 

ji>n  not  to  mind  it.     Few  envy  the  consideration  enjoyed  by 

1 3  oldest  inhabitant.    We  do  not  count  a  man's  years  until 

I  has  nothing  else  to  count.    The  vast  inconvenience  of 
limal  immortality  was  told  in  the  fable  of  Tithonus.     In 
{ Drt,  the  creed  of  the  street  is,  Old  Age  is  not  disgraceful, 

I 1  immensely  disadvantageous.     Life  is  well  enough,  but 
i  shall  all  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it,  and  they  will  all  be  glad 
t  have  us. 

This  is  odious  on  the  face  of  it.    Universal  convictions  are 
ijt  to  be  shaken  by  the  whimseys  of  overfed  butchers  and 

1  imen,  or  by  the  sentimental  fears  of  girls  who  would  keep 
t ;  infantile  bloom  on  their  cheeks.    We  know  the  value  of 
oerience.     Life  and  art  are  cumulative;   and  he  who  has 
£  :omplished  something  in  any  department  alone  deserves 
t  be  heard  on  that  subject.     A  man  of  great  employments 

2  i  excellent  performance  used  to  assure  me  that  he  did 
r  ;  think  a  man  worth  anything  until  he  was  sixty;  although 
1 5  smacks  a  little  of  the  resolution  of  a  certain  "  Young 

3  n's  Republican  Club,"  that  all  men  should  be  held  eligible 
v  o   were   under   seventy.     But   in   all   governments,   the 
c  .ncils  of  power  were  held  by  the  old ;   and  patricians  or 
•p  res,  senate  or  senes,  seigneurs  or  seniors,  gerousia,  the 
s  ate  of  Sparta,  the  presbytery  of  the  Church,  and  the  like, 
a  signify  simply  old  men. 
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The  cynical  creed  or  lampoon  of  the  market  is  refuted 
the  universal  prayer  for  long  life,  which  is  the  verdict 
Nature,  and  justified  by  all  history.  We  have,  it  is  t 
examples  of  an  accelerated  pace  by  which  young  men 
achieved  grand  works;  as  in  the  Macedonian  Alexander, 
in  Raffaelle,  Shakspeare,  Pascal,  Burns,  and  Bryon;  but 
these  are  rare  exceptions.  Nature,  in  the  main,  vindicates 
her  law.  Skill  to  do  comes  of  doing;  knowledge  comes  by 
eyes  always  open,  and  working  hands;  and  there  is  no  know 
ledge  that  is  not  power.  Beranger  said,  "  Almost  all  the 
good  workmen  live  long."  And  if  the  life  be  true  and  noble, 
we  have  quite  another  sort  of  seniors  than  the  frowzy, 
timorous,  peevish  dotards  who  are  falsely  old — namely,  the 
men  who  fear  no  city,  but  by  whom  cities  stand ;  who  appear 
ing  in  any  street,  the  people  empty  their  houses  to  gaze  at 
and  obey  them:  as  at  "  My  Cid,  with  the  fleecy  beard,"  in 
Toledo;  or  Bruce,  as  Barbour  reports  him;  as  blind  old 
Dandolo,  elected  Doge  at  eighty-four  years,  storming  Con 
stantinople  at  ninety-four,  and  after  the  revolt  again 
victorious,  and  elected  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  to  the  throne 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  he  declined,  and  died  Doge  at 
ninety-seven.  We  still  feel  the  force  of  Socrates,  "  whom 
well-advised  the  oracle  pronounced  wisest  of  men;  "  of 
Archimedes,  holding  Syracuse  against  the  Romans  by  his 
wit,  and  himself  better  than  all  their  nation;  of  Michael 
Angelo,  wearing  the  four  crowns  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  poetry;  of  Galileo,  of  whose  blindness  Castelli 
said:  "  The  noblest  eye  is  darkened  that  Nature  ever  made — 
an  eye  that  hath  seen  more  than  all  that  went  before  him, 
and  hath  opened  the  eyes  of  all  that  shall  come  after  him; " 
of  Newton,  who  made  an  important  discovery  for  every  one 
of  his  eighty-five  years;  of  Bacon,  who  "  took  all  knowledge 
to  be  his  province;  "  of  Fontenelle,  "  that  precious  porcelain 
vase  laid  up  in  the  centre  of  France  to  be  guarded  with  the 
utmost  care  for  a  hundred  years;  "  of  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
and  Adams,  the  wise  and  heroic  statesmen;  of  Washington, 
the  perfect  citizen;  of  Wellington,  the  perfect  soldier;  of 
Goethe,  the  all-knowing  poet;  of  Humboldt,  the  encyclo 
paedia  of  science. 

Under  the  general  assertion  of  the  well-being  of  age,  we 
can  easily  count  particular  benefits  of  that  condition.  H 
has  weathered  the  perilous  capes  and  shoals  in  the  sea  whereor 
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re  sail,  and  the  chief  evil  of  life  is  taken  away  in  removing 
ic  grounds  of  fear.  The  insurance  of  a  ship  expires  as  she 
nters  the  harbour  at  home.  It  were  strange,  if  a  man  should 
irn  his  sixtieth  year  without  a  feeling  of  immense  relief 
•om  the  number  of  dangers  he  has  escaped.  When  the  old 
ife  says,  "  Take  care  of  that  tumour  in  your  shoulder, 
erhaps  it  is  cancerous," — he  replies,  "  I  am  yielding  to  a 
irer  decomposition."  The  humorous  thief  who  drank  a 
ot  of  beer  at  the  gallows  blew  off  the  froth  because  he  had 
eard  it  was  unhealthy;  but  it  will  not  add  a  pang  to  the 
risoner  marched  out  to  be  shot  to  assure  him  that  the  pain 
i  his  knee  threatens  mortification.  When  the  pleuro- 
neumonia  of  the  cows  raged,  the  butcher  said,  that  though 
ic  acute  degree  was  novel,  there  never  was  a  time  when  this 
isease  did  not  occur  among  cattle.  All  men  carry  seeds 
f  all  distempers  through  life  latent,  and  we  die  without 
eveloping  them;  such  is  the  affirmative  force  of  the  con- 
dtution ;  but  if  you  are  enfeebled  by  any  cause,  some  of  these 
.eeping  seeds  start  and  open.  Meantime,  at  every  stage 
'e  lose  a  foe.  At  fifty  years,  'tis  said,  afflicted  citizens  lose 
leir  sick-headaches.  I  hope  this  hegira  is  not  as  movable 
feast  as  that  one  I  annually  look  for,  when  the  horticul- 
arists  assure  me  that  the  rose-bugs  in  our  gardens  disappear 
n  the  tenth  of  July ;  they  stay  a  fortnight  later  in  mine.  But 
e  it  as  it  may  with  the  sick-headache,  'tis  certain  that  graver 
eadaches  and  heart-aches  are  lulled  once  for  all,  as  we  come 
p  with  certain  goals  of  time.  The  passions  have  answered 
icir  purpose ;  that  slight  but  dread  overweight,  with  which, 
i  each  instance,  Nature  secures  the  execution  of  her  aim, 
rops  off.  To  keep  man  in  the  planet,  she  impresses  the 
;rror  of  death.  To  perfect  the  commissariat,  she  implants 
i  each  a  certain  rapacity  to  get  the  supply,  and  a  little  over- 
apply,  of  his  wants.  To  insure  the  existence  of  the  race, 
le  reinforces  the  sexual  instinct,  at  the  risk  of  disorder,  grief, 
nd  pain.  To  secure  strength,  she  plants  cruel  hunger  and 
burst,  which  so  easily  overdo  their  office,  and  invite  disease, 
tut  these  temporary  stays  and  shifts,  for  the  protection 
f  the  young  animal,  are  shed  as  fast  as  they  can  be  replaced 
y  nobler  resources.  We  live  in  youth  amidst  this  rabble 
f  passions,  quite  too  tender,  quite  too  hungry  and  irritable, 
/ater,  the  interiors  of  mind  and  heart  open,  and  supply 
rander  motives.  We  learn  the  fatal  compensations  that 
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wait  on  every  act.     Then — one  after  another — this  riotous 
time-destroying  crew  disappear. 

I  count  it  another  capital  advantage  of  age,  this,  that  a 
success  more  or  less  signifies  nothing.  Little  by  little,  it 
has  amassed  such  a  fund  of  merit,  that  it  can  very  well  afford 
to  go  on  its  credit  when  it  will.  When  I  chanced  to  meet 
the  poet  Wordsworth,  then  sixty-three  years  old,  he  told  me 
"  that  he  had  just  had  a  fall  and  lost  a  tooth,  and,  when  his 
companions  were  much  concerned  for  the  mischance,  he  had 
replied,  that  he  was  glad  it  had  not  happened  forty  years 
before."  Well,  Nature  takes  care  that  we  shall  not  lose 
our  organs  forty  years  too  soon.  A  lawyer  argued  a  cause 
yesterday  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  was  struck  with  a 
certain  air  of  levity  and  defiance  which  vastly  became  him. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  a  serious  concern  to  him  whether 
his  pleading  was  good  and  effective.  Now  it  is  of  import 
ance  to  his  client,  but  of  none  to  himself.  It  has  been  long 
already  fixed  what  he  can  do  and  cannot  do,  and  his  reputa 
tion  does  not  gain  or  suffer  from  one  or  a  dozen  new  per 
formances.  If  he  should,  on  a  new  occasion,  rise  quite 
beyond  his  mark,  and  achieve  somewhat  great  and  extra 
ordinary,  that,  of  course,  would  instantly  tell;  but  he  may 
go  below  his  mark  with  impunity,  and  people  will  say,  "  Oh, 
he  had  headache,"  or,  "  He  lost  his  sleep  for  two  nights." 
What  a  lust  of  appearance,  what  a  load  of  anxieties  that  once 
degraded  him,  he  is  thus  rid  of!  Every  one  is  sensible  of 
this  cumulative  advantage  in  living.  All  the  good  days 
behind  him  are  sponsors,  who  speak  for  him  when  he  is  silent, 
pay  for  him  when  he  has  no  money,  introduce  him  where  he 
has  no  letters,  and  work  for  him  when  he  sleeps. 

A  third  felicity  of  age  is,  that  it  has  found  expression.  The 
youth  suffers  not  only  from  ungratified  desires,  but  from 
powers  untried,  and  from  a  picture  in  his  mind  of  a  career 
which  has,  as  yet,  no  outward  reality.  He  is  tormented  with 
the  want  of  correspondence  between  things  and  thoughts. 
Michael  Angelo's  head  is  full  of  masculine  and  gigantic 
figures,  as  gods  walking,  which  make  him  savage  until  his 
furious  chisel  can  render  them  into  marble;  and  of  archi 
tectural  dreams,  until  a  hundred  stone-masons  can  lay  them 
in  courses  of  travertine.  There  is  the  like  tempest  in  every 
good  head  in  which  some  great  benefit  for  the  world  is 
planted.  The  throes  continue  until  the  child  is  born. 
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faculty  new  to  each  man  thus  goads  him  and  drives 
n  out  into  doleful  deserts,  until  it  finds  proper  vent.  All 
3  functions  of  human  duty  irritate  and  lash  him  forward, 
moaning  and  chiding,  until  they  are  performed.  He 
jits  friends,  employment,  knowledge,  power,  house  and 
id,  wife  and  children,  honour  and  fame;  he  has  religious 
<nts,  aesthetic  wants,  domestic,  civil,  humane  wants.  One 
one,  day  after  day,  he  learns  to  coin  his  wishes  into  facts. 
j  has  his  calling,  homestead,  social  connection,  and  personal 
wer,  and  thus,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  his  soul  is  appeased 
seeing  some  sort  of  correspondence  between  his  wish  and 
possession.  This  makes  the  value  of  age,  the  satis- 
:tion  it  slowly  offers  to  every  craving.  He  is  serene  who 
2S  not  feel  himself  pinched  and  wronged,  but  whose  con- 
ion,  in  particular  and  in  general,  allows  the  utterance  of 
mind.  In  old  persons,  when  thus  fully  expressed,  we 
en  observe  a  fair,  plump,  perennial,  waxen  complexion, 
ich  indicates  that  all  the  ferment  of  earlier  days  has  sub- 
ed  into  serenity  of  thought  and  behaviour. 
The  compensations  of  Nature  play  in  age  as  in  youth.  In 
vorld  so  charged  and  sparkling  with  power,  a  man  does 
:  live  long  and  actively  without  costly  additions  of  expen 
se,  which,  though  not  spoken,  are  recorded  in  his  mind, 
lat  to  the  youth  is  only  a  guess  or  a  hope,  is  in  the  veteran 
igested  statute.  He  beholds  the  feats  of  the  juniors  with 
aplacency,  but  as  one  who,  having  long  ago  known  these 
nes,  has  refined  them  into  results  and  morals.  The 
lian  Red  Jacket,  when  the  young  braves  were  boasting 
ir  deeds,  said,  "  But  the  sixties  have  all  the  twenties  and 
ties  in  them." 

ror  a  fourth  benefit,  age  sets  its  house  in  order,  and 
ft  shes  its  works,  which  to  every  artist  is  a  supreme  pleasure. 
^  Jth  has  an  excess  of  sensibility,  before  which  every  object 
g  ters  and  attracts.  We  leave  one  pursuit  for  another,  and 
t  young  man's  year  is  a  heap  of  beginnings.  At  the  end 
o  i  twelvemonth,  he  had  nothing  to  show  for  it, — not  one 
c  ipleted  work.  But  the  time  is  not  lost.  Our  instincts 
dve  us  to  hive  innumerable  experiences,  that  are  yet  of 
a  visible  value,  and  which  we  may  keep  for  twice  seven 
y  rs  before  they  shall  be  wanted.  The  best  things  are  of 
si  ilar  growth.  The  instinct  of  classifying  marks  the  wise 
a  healthy  mind.  Linnaeus  projects  his  system,  and  lays 
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out  of  his  twenty-four  classes  of  plants,  before  yet  he  has 
found  in  Nature  a  single  plant  to  justify  certain  of  his  classes. 
His  seventh  class  has  not  one.     In  process  of  time,  he  finds 
with  delight  the  little  white  Trientalis,  the  only  plant  with 
seven  petals  and  sometimes  seven  stamens,  which  constitutes 
a  seventh  class  in  conformity  with  his  system.     The  con- 
chologist  builds  his  cabinet  whilst  as  yet  he  has  few  shells. 
He  labels  shelves  for  classes,  cells  for  species:   all  but  a  few 
are  empty.     But  every  year  fills  some  blanks,  and  with 
accelerating  speed  as  he  becomes  knowing  and  known.     An 
old  scholar  finds  keen  delight  in  verifying  the  impressive 
anecdotes  and  citations  he  has  met  with  in  miscellaneous 
reading  and  hearing,  in  all  the  years  of  youth.     We  carry  in 
memory  important  anecdotes,  and  have  lost  all  clue  to  the 
author  from  whom  we  had  them.     We  have  a  heroic  speecl: 
from  Rome  or  Greece,  but  cannot  fix  it  on  the  man  who  sak 
it.     We  have  an  admirable  line  worthy  of  Horace,  ever  anc 
anon  resounding  in  our  mind's  ear,  but  have  searched  al 
probable  and  improbable  books  for  it  in  vain.     We  consul 
the  reading  men;    but,  strangely  enough,  they  who  knov 
everything  know  not  this.     But  especially  we  have  a  certaii 
insulated  thought,  which  haunts  us,  but  remains  insulatec 
and  barren.     Well,  there  is  nothing  for  all  this  but  patieno 
and  time.     Time,  yes,  that  is  the  finder,  the  unweariabl 
explorer,  not  subject  to  casualties,  omniscient  at  last.     Th 
day  comes  when  the  hidden  author  of  our  story  is  found 
when  the  brave  speech  returns  straight  to  the  hero  who  sait 
it;    when  the  admirable  verse  finds  the  poet  to  whom  i 
belongs;     and  best  of  all,  when  the  lonely  thought,  whid 
seemed  so  wise,  yet  half-wise,  half-thought,  because  it  cas 
no  light  abroad,  is  suddenly  matched  in  our  mind  by  its  twir 
by  its  sequence,  or  next  related  analogy,  which  gives  i 
instantly   radiating  power,   and   justifies   the   superstitiou 
instinct  with  which  we  have  hoarded  it.     We  remember  ou 
old  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge,  and  ancient  bachelo: 
amid  his  folios,  possessed  by  this  hope  of  completing  a  tasl 
with  nothing  to  break  his  leisure  after  the  three  hours  of  h 
daily  classes,  yet  ever  restlessly  stroking  his  leg,  and  assurir 
himself  "  he  should  retire  from  the  University  and  read  tl 
authors."     In  Goethe's  romance,  Makaria,  the  central  figui 
for  wisdom  and  influence,  pleases  herself  with  withdrawir 
into  solitude  to  astronomy  and  epistolary  correspondenc 
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Goethe  himself  carried  this  completion  of  studies  to  the 
highest  point.  Many  of  his  works  hung  on  the  easel  from 
youth  to  age,  and  received  a  stroke  in  every  month  or  year. 
A  literary  astrologer,  he  never  applied  himself  to  any  task 
but  at  the  happy  moment  when  all  the  stars  consented. 
Bentley  thought  himself  likely  to  live  till  fourscore, — long 
enough  to  read  everything  that  was  worth  reading, — "  Et 
tune  magna  mei  sub  terris  ibit  imago"  Much  wider  is  spread 
the  pleasure  which  old  men  take  in  completing  their  secular 
affairs,  the  inventor  his  inventions,  the  agriculturist  his 
experiments,  and  all  old  men  in  finishing  their  houses,  round 
ing  their  estates,  clearing  their  titles,  reducing  tangled 
interests  to  order,  reconciling  enmities,  and  leaving  all  in  the 
best  posture  for  the  future.  It  must  be  believed  that  there 
is  a  proportion  between  the  designs  of  a  man  and  the  length 
of  his  life:  there  is  a  calendar  of  his  years,  so  of  his  per 
formances. 

America  is  the  country  of  young  men,  and  too  full  of  work 
hitherto  for  leisure  and  tranquillity ;  yet  we  have  had  robust 
centenarians,  and  examples  of  dignity  and  wisdom.  I  have 
lately  found  in  an  old  note-book  a  record  of  a  visit  to  ex- 
President  John  Adams,  in  1825,  soon  after  the  election  of  his 
son  to  the  Presidency.  It  is  but  a  sketch,  and  nothing  im 
portant  passed  in  the  conversation ;  but  it  reports  a  moment 
in  the  life  of  a  heroic  person,  who,  in  extreme  old  age, 
appeared  still  erect  and  worthy  of  his  fame. 

-  Feb.  1825. — To-day,  at  Quincy,  with  my  brother 
by  invitation  of  Mr.  Adams's  family.  The  old  President 
sat  in  a  large  stuffed  arm-chair,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  black 
small-clothes,  white  stockings;  a  cotton  cap  covered  his 
bald  head.  We  made  our  compliment,  told  him  he  must 
let  us  join  our  congratulations  to  those  of  the  nation  on  the 
happiness  of  his  house.  He  thanked  us,  and  said:  "  I  am 
rejoiced,  because  the  nation  is  happy.  The  time  of  gratu- 
lation  and  congratulations  is  nearly  over  with  me:  I  am 
astonished  that  I  have  lived  to  see  and  know  of  this  event. 
I  have  lived  now  nearly  a  century  [he  was  ninety  in  the 
following  October] ;  a  long,  harassed,  and  distracted  life." — 
I  said,  "  The  world  thinks  a  good  deal  of  joy  has  been  mixed 
with  it." — "  The  world  does  not  know,"  he  replied,  "  how 
much  toil,  anxiety,  and  sorrow  I  have  suffered." — I  asked  if 
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Mr.  Adams's  letter  of  acceptance  had  been  read  to  him. — 
"  Yes/'  he  said,  and  added,  "  My  son  has  more  political 
prudence  than  any  man  that  I  know  who  has  existed  in  my 
time;  he  never  was  put  off  his  guard:  and  I  hope  he  will 
continue  such;  but  what  effect  age  may  work  in  diminish 
ing  the  power  of  his  mind,  I  do  not  know;  it  has  been  very 
much  on  the  stretch,  ever  since  he  was  born.  He  has  always 
been  laborious,  child  and  man,  from  infancy." — When  Mr. 
J.  Q.  Adams's  age  was  mentioned,  he  said,  "  He  is  now 
fifty-eight,  or  will  be  in  July;  "  and  remarked  that  "  all  the 
Presidents  were  of  the  same  age:  General  Washington  was 
about  fifty-eight,  and  I  was  about  fifty-eight,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Monroe." — We  inquired 
when  he  expected  to  see  Mr.  Adams. — He  said:  "Never: 
Mr  Adams  will  not  come  to  Quincy,  but  to  my  funeral.  It 
would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  him,  but  I  don't 
wish  him  to  come  on  my  account." — He  spoke  of  Mr.  Lech- 
mere,  whom  he  "  well  remembered  to  have  seen  come  down 
daily,  at  a  great  age,  to  walk  in  the  old  town-house," — 
adding,  <c  and  I  wish  I  could  walk  as  well  as  he  did.  He  was 
Collector  of  the  Customs  for  many  years  under  the  Royal 
Government." — E.  said:  "  I  suppose,  sir,  you  would  not 
have  taken  his  place,  even  to  walk  as  well  as  he." — "  No," 
he  replied,  "  that  was  not  what  I  wanted."  He  talked  of 
Whitefield,  and  "remembered  when  he  was  a  freshman  in 
college,  to  have  come  into  town  the  Old  South  church  [I  think], 
to  hear  him,  but  could  not  get  into  the  house; — I,  however, 
saw  him,"  he  said,  "  through  a  window,  and  distinctly  heard 
all.  He  had  a  voice  such  as  I  never  heard  before  or  since. 
He  cast  it  out  so  that  you  might  hear  it  at  the  meeting-house 
[pointing  towards  the  Quincy  meeting-house],  and  he  had 
the  grace  of  a  dancing-master,  of  an  actor  of  plays.  His 
voice  and  manner  helped  him  more  than  his  sermons.  I 
went  with  Jonathan  Sewall." — "  And  you  were  pleased  with 
him,  sir?" — "Pleased!  I  was  delighted  beyond  measure." 
— We  asked,  if  at  Whitefield's  return  the  same  popularity 
continued. — "  Not  the  same  fury,"  he  said,  "  not  the  same 
wild  enthusiasm  as  before,  but  a  greater  esteem,  as  he  became 
more  known.  He  did  not  terrify,  but  was  admired." 

We  spent  about  an  hour  in  his  room.  He  speaks  very 
distinctly  for  so  old  a  man,  enters  bravely  into  long 
sentences,  which  are  interrupted  by  want  of  breath,  but 
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arries  them  invariably  to  a  conclusion,  without  correcting 

word. 

He  spoke  of  the  new  novels  of  Cooper,  and  Peep  at  the 
*ilgrims,  and  Saratoga,  with  praise,  and  named  with  accuracy 
ic  characters  in  them.  He  likes  to  have  a  person  always 
sading  to  him,  or  company  talking  in  his  room,  and  is  better 
next  day  after  having  visitors  in  his  chamber  from 
lorning  to  night. 

He  received  a  premature  report  of  his  son's  election,  on 
unday  afternoon,  without  any  excitement,  and  told  the 
^porter  he  had  been  hoaxed,  for  it  was  not  yet  time  for  any 
ews  to  arrive.  The  informer,  something  damped  in  his 
eart,  insisted  on  repairing  to  the  meeting-house,  and  pro- 
laimed  it  aloud  to  the  congregation,  who  were  so  over- joyed 
mt  they  rose  in  their  seats  and  cheered  thrice.  The  Rev. 
[r.  Whitney  dismissed  them  immediately. 

When  life  has  been  well  spent,  age  is  a  loss  of  what  it  can 
rell  spare, — muscular  strength,  organic  instincts,  gross  bulk, 
nd  works  that  belong  to  these.  Lut  the  central  wisdom, 
rhich  was  old  in  infancy,  is  young  in  fourscore  years,  and, 
ropping  off  obstructions,  leaves  in  happy  subjects  the  mind 
urified  and  wise.  I  have  heard  that  whoever  loves  is  in  no 
imdition  old.  I  have  heard,  that,  whenever  the  name  of 
lan  is  spoken,  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  announced ;  it 
.eaves  to  his  constitution.  The  mode  of  it  baffles  our  wit, 
id  no  whisper  comes  to  us  from  the  other  side.  But  the 
iference  from  the  working  of  intellect,  hiving  knowledge, 
iving  skill, — at  the  end  of  life  just  ready  to  be  born, — 
inrrns  the  inspirations  of  affection  and  of  the  moral  senti- 
ient. 
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HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE 

^HE  SECOND  CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INCORPORA 
TION  OF  THE  TOWN,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1835 

FELLOW- CITIZENS: 

'HE  town  of  Concord  begins,  this  day,  the  third  century  of 
ts  history.  By  a  common  consent,  the  people  of  New 
England,  for  a  few  years  past,  as  the  second  centennial 
nniversary  of  each  of  its  early  settlements  arrived,  have 
jeen  fit  to  observe  the  day.  You  have  thought  it  becoming 
1 3  commemorate  the  planting  of  the  first  inland  town.  The 
gntiment  is  just,  and  the  practice  is  wise.  Our  ears  shall 
ot  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  time.  We  will  review  the  deeds 
f  our  fathers,  and  pass  that  just  verdict  on  them  we  expect 
rom  posterity  on  our  own. 

i  And  yet,  in  the  eternity  of  nature,  how  recent  our  anti- 
uities  appear!  The  imagination  is  impatient  of  a  cycle 
b  short.  Who  can  tell  how  many  thousand  years,  every 
jay,  the  clouds  have  shaded  these  fields  with  their  purple 
wning?  The  river,  by  whose  banks  most  of  us  were  born, 
very  winter,  for  ages,  has  spread  its  crust  of  ice  over  the 
reat  meadows  which,  in  ages,  it  had  formed.  But  the  little 
>ciety  of  men  who  now,  for  a  few  years,  fish  in  this  river, 
lough  the  fields  it  washes,  mow  the  grass  and  reap  the  corn, 
lortly  shall  hurry  from  its  banks  as  did  their  forefathers. 
Man's  life,"  said  the  Witan  to  the  Saxon  king,  "  is  the 
)arrow  that  enters  at  a  window,  flutters  round  the  house, 
ad  flies  out  at  another,  and  none  knoweth  whence  he  came, 
r  whither  he  goes."  The  more  reason  that  we  should  give 
)  our  being  what  permanence  we  can; — that  we  should  recall 
le  Past,  and  expect  the  Future. 

Yet  the  race  survives  whilst  the  individual  dies.  In  the 
mntry,  without  any  interference  of  the  law,  the  agricultural 
Ee  favours  the  permanence  of  families.  Here  are  still 
"ound  me  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
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town.  Here  is  Blood,  Flint,  Willard,  Meriam,  Wood, 
Hosmer,  Barrett,  Wheeler,  Jones,  Brown,  Buttrick,  Brooks, 
Stow,  Hoar,  Heywood,  Hunt,  Miles, — the  names  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  first  thirty  years;  and  the  family  is  in 
many  cases  represented,  when  the  name  is  not.  If  the  name 
of  Bulkeley  is  wanting,  the  honour  you  have  done  me  this 
day,  in  making  me  your  organ,  testifies  your  persevering 
kindness  to  his  blood. 

I  shall  not  be  expected,  on  this  occasion,  to  repeat  the 
details  of  that  oppression  which  drove  our  fathers  out  hither. 
Yet  the  town  of  Concord  was  settled  by  a  party  of  non 
conformists,  immediately  from  Great  Britain.  The  best 
.friend  the  Massachusetts  colony  had,  though  much  against 
his  will,  was  Archbishop  Laud  in  England.  In  consequence 
of  his  famous  proclamation  setting  up  certain  novelties  in 
the  rites  of  public  worship,  fifty  godly  ministers  were  sus 
pended  for  contumacy,  in  the  course  of  two  years  and  a  half. 
Hindered  from  speaking,  some  of  these  dared  to  print  the 
reasons  of  their  dissent,  and  were  punished  with  imprison 
ment  or  mutilation.1  This  severity  brought  some  of  the 
best  men  in  England  to  overcome  that  natural  repugnance 
to  emigration  which  holds  the  serious  and  moderate  of 
every  nation  to  their  own  soil.  Among  the  silenced  clergy 
men  was  a  distinguished  minister  of  Woodhill,  in  Bedford 
shire,  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
honoured  for  his  own  virtues,  his  learning  and  gifts  as  a 
preacher,  and  adding  to  his  influence  the  weight  of  a  large 
estate.2  Persecution  readily  knits  friendship  between  its 
victims.  Mr.  Bulkeley  having  turned  his  estate  into  money, 
and  set  his  face  towards  New  England,  was  easily  able  to 
persuade  a  good  number  of  planters  to  join  him.  They 
arrived  in  Boston  in  i634;3  Probably  there  had  been  a 
previous  correspondence  with  Governor  Winthrop,  and  an 
agreement  that  they  should  settle  at  Musketaquid.  With 
them  joined  Mr.  Simon  Willard,  a  merchant  from  Kent  in 
England.  They  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  grant 
of  a  township,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  1635,  corre 
sponding  in  New  Style  to  i2th  September,  two  hundred  years 
ago  this  day,  leave  to  begin  a  plantation  at  Musketaquic 
was  given  to  Peter  Bulkeley,  Simon  Willard,  and  aboul 

1  Neal's  History  of  New  England,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  321.  3  Shattuck's  History  of  Concord,  p.  158. 
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welve  families  more.  A  month  later,  Rev.  John  Jones  and 
,  large  number  of  settlers  destined  for  the  new  town  arrived 
a  Boston.1 

The  grant  of  the  General  Court  was  but  a  preliminary 
tep.  The  green  meadows  of  Musketaquid  or  Grassy  Brook 
fere  far  up  in  the  woods,  not  to  be  reached  without  a  painful 
nd  dangerous  journey  through  an  uninterrupted  wilder- 
.ess.  They  could  cross  the  Massachusetts  or  Charles  river, 
•y  the  ferry  at  Newtown;  they  could  go  up  the  river  as  far 
s  Watertown.  But  the  Indian  paths  leading  up  and  down 
he  country  were  a  foot  broad.  They  must  then  plunge 
ito  the  thicket,  and  with  their  axes  cut  a  road  for  their 
sams,  with  their  women  and  children  and  their  household 
tuff,  forced  to  make  long  circuits  too,  to  avoid  hills  and 
wamps.  Edward  Johnson  of  Woburn  has  described  in  an 
ffecting  narrative  their  labours  by  the  way.  "  Sometimes 
assing  through  thickets  where  their  hands  are  forced  to 
lake  way  for  their  bodies'  passage,  and  their  feet  clambering 
ver  the  crossed  trees,  which  when  they  missed,  they  sunk 
ito  an  uncertain  bottom  in  water,  and  wade  up  to  their 
nees,  tumbling  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower.  At  the 
ad  of  this,  they  meet  a  scorching  plain,  yet  not  so  plain 
ut  that  the  ragged  bushes  scratch  their  legs  foully,  even  to 
'earing  their  stockings  to  their  bare  skin  in  two  or  three 
ours.  Some  of  them,  having  no  leggings,  have  had  the  blood 
rickle  down  at  every  step.  And  in  time  of  summer,  the 
in  casts  such  a  reflecting  heat  from  the  sweet  fern,  whose 
:ent  is  very  strong,  that  some  nearly  fainted."  They  slept 
a  the  rocks,  wherever  the  night  found  them.  Much  time 
as  lost  in  travelling  they  knew  not  whither,  when  the  sun 
as  hidden  by  clouds;  for  "their  compass  miscarried  in 
•owding  through  the  bushes,"  and  the  Indian  paths,  once 
>st,  they  did  not  easily  find. 

Johnson,  relating  undoubtedly  what  he  had  himself  heard 
om  the  pilgrims,  intimates  that  they  consumed  many  days 
i  exploring  the  country,  to  select  the  best  place  for  the 
>wn.  Their  first  temporary  accommodation  was  rude 
lough.  "  After  they  have  found  a  place  of  abode,  they 
arrow  themselves  in  the  earth  for  their  first  shelter,  under 
hill-side,  and  casting  the  soil  aloft  upon  timbers,  they  make 
fire  against  the  earth,  at  the  highest  side.  And  thus  these 

1  Shattuck,  p.  5. 
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poor  servants  of  Christ  provide  shelter  for  themselves,  theii 
wives  and  little  ones,  keeping  off  the  short  showers  from 
their  lodgings,  but  the  long  rains  penetrate  through,  to  theii 
great  disturbance  in  the  night  season.  Yet  in  these  pooi 
wig-warns  they  sing  psalms,  pray  and  praise  their  God,  till 
they  can  provide  them  houses,  which  they  could  not  ordi 
narily,  till  the  earth,  by  the  Lord's  blessing,  brought  forth 
bread  to  feed  them.  This  they  attain  with  sore  travail 
every  one  that  can  lift  a  hoe  to  strike  into  the  earth,  standing 
stoutly  to  his  labours,  and  tearing  up  the  roots  and  bushes 
from  the  ground,  which,  the  first  year,  yielded  them  a  lear 
crop,  till  the  sod  of  the  earth  was  rotten,  and  therefore  the) 
were  forced  to  cut  their  bread  very  thin  for  a  long  season 
But  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  provide  for  them  great  store  oi 
fish  in  the  spring  time,  and  especially,  alewives,  about  thf 
bigness  of  a  herring."  1  These  served  them  also  for  manure, 
For  flesh,  they  looked  not  for  any,  in  those  times,  unless 
they  could  barter  with  the  Indians  for  venison  and  raccoons, 
"  Indian  corn,  even  the  coarsest,  made  as  pleasant  meal  as 
rice."  2  All  kinds  of  garden  fruits  grew  well,  "  and  let  nc 
man,"  writes  our  pious  chronicler,  in  another  place,  "  make 
a  jest  of  pumpkins,  for  with  this  fruit  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  feed  his  people  until  their  corn  and  cattle  were  increased." ; 

The  great  cost  of  cattle,  and  the  sickening  of  their  cattl< 
upon  such  wild  fodder  as  was  never  cut  before;  the  loss  o 
their  sheep  and  swine  by  wolves;  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
in  the  great  snows  and  cold  soon  following;  and  the  feai 
of  the  Pequots;  are  the  other  disasters  enumerated  by  th< 
historian. 

The  hardships  of  the  journey  and  of  the  first  encampmen 
are  certainly  related  by  their  contemporary  with  some  ai 
of  romance,  yet  they  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  A  marcl 
of  a  number  of  families  with  their  stuff,  through  twent; 
miles  of  unknown  forest,  from  a  little  rising  town  that  ha< 
not  much  to  spare,  to  an  Indian  town  in  the  wilderness  tha 
had  nothing,  must  be  laborious  to  all,  and  for  those  who  wer 
new  to  the  country  and  bred  in  softness,  a  formidable  adven 
ture.  But  the  pilgrims  had  the  preparation  of  an  arme< 
mind,  better  than  any  hardihood  of  body.  And  the  roug 

1  Johnson's    Wonder- Working    Providence,    chap.    xxxv.     I    hav 
abridged  and  slightly  altered  some  sentences. 

2  Mourt,  Beginning  of  Plymouth,  1621,  p.  60.  8  Johnson,  p.  56 
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welcome  which  the  new  land  gave  them  was  a  fit  introduction 
to  the  life  they  must  lead  in  it. 

But   what   was    their  reception   at   Musketaquid?     This 
was  an  old  village  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians.    Tahat- 
cawan,  the  Sachem,  with  Waban  his  son-in-law,  lived  near 
Nashawtuck,  now  Lee's  Hill.1    Their  tribe,  once  numerous, 
j;he  epidemic  had  reduced.     Here  they  planted,  hunted  and 
iished.     The  moose  was  still  trotting  in  the  country,  and  of 
bis  sinews  they  made  their  bowstring.     Of  the  pith  elder, 
i;hat  still  grows  beside  our  brooks,  they  made  their  arrow. 
,  )f  the  Indian  hemp  they  spun  their  nets  and  lines  for  summer 
.mgling,  and,  in  winter,  they  sat  around  holes  in  the  ice, 
patching  salmon,  pickerel,  breams,  and  perch,  with  which 
pur  river  abounded.2    Their  physical  powers,  as  our  fathers 
jound  them,  and  before  yet  the  English  alcohol  had  proved 
jnore  fatal  to  them  than  the  English  sword,  astonished  the 
;vhite  men.3    Their  sight  was  so  excellent,  that,  standing 
I  m  the  sea-shore,  they  often  told  of  the  coming  of  a  ship 
,t  sea,  sooner  by  one  hour,  yea  two  hours'  sail,  than  any 
Englishman  that  stood  by,  on  purpose  to  look  out.4    Roger 
Villiams  affirms  that  he  has  known  them  run  between  eighty 
nd  a  hundred  miles  in  a  summer's  day,  and  back  again 
rithin  two  days.     A  little  pounded  parched  corn  or  no-cake 
ufficed  them  on  the  march.    To  his  bodily  perfection,  the 
;dld  man  added  some  noble  traits  of  character.     He  was 
pen  as  a  child  to  kindness  and  justice.     Many  instances 
f  his  humanity  were  known  to  the  Englishmen  who  suffered 
'  ji  the  woods  from  sickness  or  cold.     "  When  you  came  over 
ie  morning  waters,"  said  one  of  the  Sachems,  "  we  took 
i  !  ou  into  our  arms.     We  fed  you  with  our  best  meat.     Never 
I  'ent  white  man  cold  and  hungry  from  Indian  wig- warn." 
I  The  faithful  dealing  and  brave  good-will,  which,  during 
|  ie  life  of  the  friendly  Massasoit,  they  uniformly  experienced 
it  Plymouth  and  at  Boston,  went  to  their  hearts.     So  that 
ie  peace  was  made,  and  the  ear  of  the  savage  already 
I   icured,  before  the  pilgrims  arrived  at  his  seat  of  Musketa- 
j  |  aid,  to  treat  with  him  for  his  lands. 

It  is  said  that  the  covenant  made  with  the  Indians  by 

1  Shattuck,  p.  3. 

2  Josselyn's  Voyages  to  New  England,  1638. 

3  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.  chap  6. 
*  Thomas  Morton;   New  England  Canaan,  p.  47. 
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Mr.  Bulkeley  and  Major  Willard,  was  made  under  a  greal 
oak,  formerly  standing  near  the  site  of  the  Middlesex  Hotel.1 
Our  Records  affirm  that  Squaw  Sachem,  Tahattawan,  anc 
Nimrod  did  sell  a  tract  of  six  miles  square  to  the  English 
receiving  for  the  same,  some  fathoms  of  Wampumpeag 
hatchets,  hoes,  knives,  cotton  cloth  and  shirts.  Wibbacowet 
the  husband  of  Squaw  Sachem,  received  a  suit  of  cloth,  a 
hat,  a  white  linen  band,  shoes,  stockings  and  a  great  coat; 
and,  in  conclusion,  the  said  Indians  declared  themselves 
satisfied,  and  told  the  Englishmen  they  were  welcome, 
And  after  the  bargain  was  concluded,  Mr.  Simon  Willard, 
pointing  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  declared  that  they 
had  bought  three  miles  from  that  place,  east,  west,  north 
and  south.2 

The  Puritans,  to  keep  the  remembrance  of  their  unity 
one  with  another,  and  of  their  peaceful  compact  with  the 
Indians,  named  their  forest  settlement  CONCORD.  They 
proceeded  to  build,  under  the  shelter  of  the  hill  that  extends 
for  a  mile  along  the  north  side  of  the  Boston  road,  their 
first  dwellings.  The  labours  of  a  new  plantation  were  paid 
by  its  excitements.  I  seem  to  see  them,  with  their  pious 
pastor,  addressing  themselves  to  the  work  of  clearing  the 
land.  Natives  of  another  hemisphere,  they  beheld,  with 
curiosity,  all  the  pleasing  features  of  the  American  forest. 
The  landscape  before  them  was  fair,  if  it  was  strange  and 
rude.  The  little  flower  which  at  this  season  stars  our  woods 
and  roadsides  with  its  profuse  blooms,  might  attract  even 
eyes  as  stern  as  theirs  with  its  humble  beauty.  The  useful 
pine  lifted  its  cones  into  the  frosty  air.  The  maple  which 
is  already  making  the  forest  gay  with  its  orange  hues,  red 
dened  over  those  houseless  men.  The  majestic  summits  of 
Wachusett  and  Monadnoc  towering  in  the  horizon,  invited 
the  steps  of  adventure  westward. 

As  the  season  grew  later,  they  felt  its  inconveniences. 
"  Many  were  forced  to  go  barefoot  and  bareleg,  and  some 
in  time  of  frost  and  snow,  yet  were  they  more  healthy  than 
now  they  are."3  The  land  was  low  but  healthy;  and  if 
in  common  with  all  the  settlements,  they  found  the  air  o.J 

1  Shattuck,  p.  6. 

2  Depositions  taken  in  1684,  and  copied  in  the  first  volume  of  th< 
Town  Records. 

3  Johnson. 
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America  very  cold,  they  might  say  with  Higginson,  after  his 
description  of  the  other  elements,,  that  "  New  England  may 
boast  of  the  element  of  fire,  more  than  all  the  rest;  for  all 
Europe  is  not  able  to  afford  to  make  so  great  fires  as  New 
England.  A  poor  servant,  that  is  to  possess  but  fifty  acres, 
may  afford  to  give  more  wood  for  fire  as  good  as  the  world 
/ields,  than  many  noblemen  in  England."  *  Many  were 
;heir  wants,  but  more  their  privileges.  The  light  struggled 
n  through  windows  of  oiled  paper,2  but  they  read  the  word 
}f  God  by  it.  They  were  fain  to  make  use  of  their  knees 
"or  a  table,  but  their  limbs  were  their  own.  Hard  labour 
md  spare  diet  they  had,  and  off  \vooden  trenchers,  but  they 
md  peace  and  freedom,  and  the  wailing  of  the  tempest  in 
:he  woods  sounded  kindlier  in  their  ear  than  the  smooth 
/oice  of  the  prelates,  at  home,  in  England.  "  There  is  no 
people,"  said  their  pastor  to  his  little  flock  of  exiles,  "  but 
vill  strive  to  excel  in  something.  What  can  we  excel  in, 
f  not  in  holiness?  If  we  look  to  number,  we  are  the  fewest; 
f  to  strength,  we  are  the  weakest;  if  to  wealth  and  riches, 
ve  are  the  poorest  of  all  the  people  of  God  through  the  whole 
vorld.  We  cannot  excel  nor  so  much  as  equal  other  people 
n  these  things;  and  if  we  come  short  in  grace  and  holiness 
:oo,  we  are  the  most  despicable  people  under  heaven.  Strive 
ve,  therefore,  herein  to  excel,  and  suffer  not  this  crown  to 
)e  taken  away  from  us."  3  The  sermon  fell  into  good  and 
;ender  hearts;  the  people  conspired  with  their  teacher. 
Their  religion  was  sweetness  and  peace  amidst  toil  and  tears. 
Vnd,  as  we  are  informed,  "  the  edge  of  their  appetite  was 
greater  to  spiritual  duties  at  their  first  coming,  in  time  of 
vants,  than  afterwards." 

The  original  Town  Records,  for  the  first  thirty  years, 
ire  lost.  We  have  records  of  marriages  and  deaths,  begin- 
ling  nineteen  years  after  the  settlement;  and  copies  of  some 
>f  the  doings  of  the  town  in  regard  to  territory,  of  the  same 
late.  But  the  original  distribution  of  the  land,  or  an  account 
>f  the  principles  on  which  it  was  divided,  are  not  preserved. 
Agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  a  large  portion  was 
eserved  to  the  public,  and  it  appears  from  a  petition  of  some 
lew  comers,  in  1643,  that  a  part  had  been  divided  among 

1  New  England's  Plantation.  2  E.  W.'s  Letter  in  Mourt,  1621. 

3  Peter  Bulkeley's  Gospel  Covenant ;  Preached  at  Concord  in  N.E. 
econd  Edition;  London,  1651,  p.  432. 
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the  first  settlers  without  price,  on  the  single  condition  of 
improving  it.1  Other  portions  seem  to  have  been  succes 
sively  divided  off  and  granted  to  individuals,  at  the  rate  of 
sixpence  or  a  shilling  an  acre.  But,  in  the  first  years,  the 
land  would  not  pay  the  necessary  public  charges,  and  they 
seem  to  have  fallen  heavily  on  the  few  wealthy  planters. 
Mr.  Bulkeley,  by  his  generosity,  spent  his  estate,  and,  doubt 
less  in  consideration  of  his  charges,  the  General  Court,  in 
1639.,  granted  him  300  acres  towards  Cambridge;  and  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  probably  for  the  like  reason,  300  acres  by  the 
Alewife  River.  In  1638,  1200  acres  were  granted  to  Governor 
Winthrop,  and  1000  to  Thomas  Dudley  of  the  lands  adjacent 
to  the  town,  and  Governor  Winthrop  selected  as  a  building 
spot  the  land  near  the  house  of  Captain  Humphrey  Hunt.2 
The  first  record  now  remaining  is  that  of  a  reservation  of 
land  for  the  minister,  and  the  appropriation  of  new  lands 
as  commons  or  pastures  to  some  poor  men.  At  the  same 
date,  in  1654,  the  town  having  divided  itself  into  three 
districts,  called  the  North,  South  and  East  quarters,  Ordered, 
"  that  the  North  quarter  are  to  keep  and  maintain  all  their 
highways  and  bridges  over  the  great  river,  in  their  quarter, 
and,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  their  charge  thereabout, 
and  in  regard  of  the  ease  of  the  East  quarter  above  the 
rest,  in  their  highways,  they  are  to  allow  the  North 
quarter  £3."  3 

Fellow-citizens,  this  first  recorded  political  act  of  our 
fathers,  this  tax  assessed  on  its  inhabitants  by  a  town,  is 
the  most  important  event  in  their  civil  history,  implying, 
as  it  does,  the  exercise  of  a  sovereign  power,  and  connected 
with  all  the  immunities  and  powers  of  a  corporate  town  in 
Massachusetts.  The  greater  speed  and  success  that  dis 
tinguish  the  planting  of  the  human  race  in  this  country, 
over  all  other  plantations  in  history,  owe  themselves  mainly 
to  the  new  subdivisions  of  the  State  into  small  corporations 
of  land  and  power.  It  is  vain  to  look  for  the  inventor. 
No  man  made  them.  Each  of  the  parts  of  that  perfect 
structure  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  an  instant  occasion. 
The  germ  was  formed  in  England.  The  charter  gave  to  the 
freemen  of  the  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  election 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Assistants.  It  moreover 

1  See  the  Petition  in  Shattuck,  p.  14.  *  Shattuck,  p.  14. 

3  Town  Records;   Shattuck,  p.  34. 
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jave  them  the  power  of  prescribing  the  manner  in  which 
reemen  should  be  elected ;  and  ordered  that  all  fundamental 
aws  should  be  enacted  by  the  freemen  of  the  colony.  But 
:he  Company  removed  to  New  England;  more  than  one 
mndred  freemen  were  admitted  the  first  year,  and  it  was 
ound  inconvenient  to  assemble  them  all.1  And  when, 
>resently,  the  design  of  the  colony  began  to  fulfil  itself,  by 
:he  settlement  of  new  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
ind  parties,  with  grants  of  land,  straggled  into  the  country 
:o  truck  with  the  Indians  and  to  clear  the  land  for  their 
>wn  benefit,  the  Governor  and  freemen  in  Boston  found 
t  neither  desirable  nor  possible  to  control  the  trade  and 
)ractices  of  these  farmers.  What  could  the  body  of  free- 
nen,  meeting  four  times  a  year,  at  Boston,  do  for  the  daily 
vants  of  the  planters  at  Musketaquid  ?  The  wolf  was  to  be 
cilled;  the  Indian  to  be  watched  and  resisted;  wells  to 
)e  dug;  the  forest  to  be  felled;  pastures  to  be  cleared; 
:orn  to  be  raised;  roads  to  be  cut;  town  and  farm  lines 
;o  be  run.  These  things  must  be  done,  govern  who  might. 
Che  nature  of  man  and  his  condition  in  the  world,  for  the 
irst  time  within  the  period  of  certain  history,  controlled 
he  formation  of  the  State.  The  necessity  of  the  colonists 
vrote  the  law.  Their  wants,  their  poverty,  their  manifest 
:onvenience  made  them  bold  to  ask  of  the  Governor  and 
>f  the  General  Court,  immunities,  and,  to  certain  purposes, 
sovereign  powers.  The  townsmen's  words  were  heard 
ind  weighed,  for  all  knew  that  it  was  a  petitioner  that 
:ould  not  be  slighted;  it  was  the  river,  or  the  winter,  or 
amine,  or  the  Pequots,  that  spoke  through  them  to  the 
jovernor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Instructed 
)y  necessity,  each  little  company  organised  itself  after  the 
>attern  of  the  larger  town,  by  appointing  its  constable,  and 
)ther  petty  half-military  officers.  As  early  as  1633,2  tne 
)ffice  of  townsman,  or  selectman  appears,  who  seems  first 
;o  have  been  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  as  here,  at 
"oncord,  in  1639.  In  1635,  the  Court  say,  "  whereas  par- 
icular  towns  have  many  things  which  concern  only  them 
selves,  it  is  Ordered,  that  the  freemen  of  every  town  shall 
lave  power  to  dispose  of  their  own  lands,  and  woods,  and 
choose  their  own  particular  officers."  3  This  pointed  chiefly 

1  Bancroft ;   History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

2  Savage's  Winthrop,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  3  Colony  Records,  vol.  i. 
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at  the  office  of  constable,  but  they  soon  chose  their  own 
selectmen,  and  very  early  assessed  taxes;  a  power  at  first 
resisted,1  but  speedily  confirmed  to  them. 

Meantime,  to  this  paramount  necessity,  a  milder  and 
more  pleasing  influence  was  joined.  I  esteem  it  the  happi 
ness  of  this  country,  that  its  settlers,  whilst  they  were 
exploring  their  granted  and  natural  rights  and  determining 
.  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  were  united  by  personal  affec 
tion.  Members  of  a  church  before  whose  searching  covenant 
all  rank  was  abolished,  they  stood  in  awe  of  each  other,  as 
religious  men.  They  bore  to  John  Winthrop,  the  Governor, 
a  grave  but  hearty  kindness.  For  the  first  time,  men 
examined  the  powers  of  the  chief  whom  they  loved  and 
revered.  For  the  first  time,  the  ideal  social  compact  was 
real.  The  bands  of  love  and  reverence  held  fast  the  little 
state,  whilst  they  untied  the  great  cords  of  authority  to 
examine  their  soundness  and  learn  on  what  wheels  they 
ran.  They  were  to  settle  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
towns,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  power  in  the  common 
wealth.  The  Governor  conspires  with  them  in  limiting  his 
claims  to  their  obedience,  and  values  much  more  their  love 
than  his  chartered  authority.  The  disputes  between  that 
forbearing  man  and  the  deputies  are  like  the  quarrels  of  girls, 
so  much  do  they  turn  upon  complaints  of  unkindness,  and 
end  in  such  loving  reconciliations.  It  was  on  doubts  con 
cerning  their  own  power,  that,  in  1634,  a  committee  repaired 
to  him  for  counsel,  and  he  advised,  seeing  the  freemen  were 
grown  so  numerous,  to  send  deputies  from  every  town  once 
in  a  year  to  revise  the  laws  and  to  assess  all  monies.2  And 
the  General  Court,  thus  constituted,  only  needed  to  go  into 
separate  session  from  the  council,  as  they  did  in  i644,3  to 
become  essentially  the  same  assembly  they  are  this  day. 

By  this  course  of  events,  Concord  and  the  other  plantations 
found  themselves  separate  and  independent  of  Boston,  with 
certain  rights  of  their  own,  which,  what  they  were,  time  alone 
could  fully  determine;  enjoying,  at  the  same  time,  a  strict 
and  loving  fellowship  with  Boston,  and  sure  of  advice  and 
aid,  on  every  emergency.  Their  powers  were  speedily 
settled  by  obvious  convenience,  and  the  towns  learned  to 

1  See  Hutchinson's  Collection,  p.  287 

2  Winthrop's  Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  128,  129,  and  the  Editor's  Note. 
8  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
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exercise  a  sovereignty  in  the  laying  of  taxes;  in  the  choice 
)f  their  deputy  to  the  house  of  representatives;  in  the  dis 
posal  of  the  town  lands;  in  the  care  of  public  worship,  the 
;chool,  and  the  poor;  and,  what  seemed  of  at  least  equal 
mportance,  to  exercise  the  right  of  expressing  an  opinion 
m  every  question  before  the  country.  In  a  town-meeting, 
he  great  secret  of  political  science  was  uncovered,  and  the 
)roblem  solved,  how  to  give  every  individual  his  fair  weight 
n  the  government,  without  any  disorder  from  numbers, 
n  a  town-meeting,  the  roots  of  society  were  reached.  Here 
lie  rich  gave  counsel,  but  the  poor  also;  and  moreover,  the 
ust  and  the  unjust.  He  is  ill-informed  who  expects,  on 
unning  down  the  town  records  for  two  hundred  years,  to 
ind  a  church  of  saints,  a  metropolis  of  patriots,  enacting 
vholesome  and  creditable  laws.  The  constitution  of  the 
owns  forbid  it.  In  this  open  democracy,  every  opinion 
lad  utterance;  every  objection,  every  fact,  every  acre  of 
and,  every  bushel  of  rye,  its  entire  weight.  The  moderator 
vas  the  passive  mouth-piece,  and  the  vote  of  the  town,  like 
he  vane  on  the  turret  overhead,  free  for  every  wind  to  turn, 
,nd  always  turned  by  the  last  and  strongest  breath.  In 
hese  assemblies,  the  public  weal,  the  call  of  interest,  duty, 
eligion,  were  heard;  and  every  local  feeling,  every  private 
;rudge,  every  suggestion  of  petulance  and  ignorance,  were 
lot  less  faithfully  produced.  Wrath  and  love  came  up  to 
own-meeting  in  company.  By  the  law  of  1641,  every  man, 
-freeman  or  not, — inhabitant  or  not, — might  introduce 
,ny  business  into  a  public  meeting.  Not  a  complaint  occurs 
ti  all  the  volumes  of  our  Records,  of  any  inhabitant  being 
lindered  from  speaking,  or  suffering  from  any  violence  or 
isurpation  of  any  class.  The  negative  ballot  of  a  ten- 
hilling  freeholder  was  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  honoured 
>wner  of  Blood's  Farms  or  Willard's  Purchase.  A  man 
elt  himself  at  liberty  to  exhibit,  at  town-meeting,  feelings 
,nd  actions  that  he  would  have  been  ashamed  of  anywhere 
>ut  amongst  his  neighbours.  Individual  protests  are 
requent.  Peter  Wright  [1705]  desired  his  dissent  might 
>e  recorded  from  the  town's  grant  to  John  Shepard.1  In 
795,  several  town-meetings  are  called,  upon  the  compensa- 
ion  to  be  made  to  a  few  proprietors  for  land  taken  in  making 
.  bridle  road;  and  one  of  them  demanding  large  damages, 
1  Concord  Town  Records. 
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many  offers  were  made  him  in  town-meeting,  and  refused; 
"  which  the  town  thought  very  unreasonable."  The  matters 
there  debated  are  such  as  to  invite  very  small  considerations. 
The  ill-spelled  pages  of  the  town  records  contain  the  result. 
I  shall  be  excused  for  confessing  that  I  have  set  a  value 
upon  any  symptom  of  meanness  and  private  pique  which 
I  have  met  with  in  these  antique  books,  as  proof  that  justice 
was  done;  that  if  the  results  of  our  history  are  approved 
as  wise  and  good,  it  was  yet  a  free  strife;  if  the  good  counsel 
prevailed,  the  sneaking  counsel  did  not  fail  to  be  suggested; 
freedom  and  virtue,  if  they  triumphed,  triumphed  in  a  fair 
field.  And  so  be  it  an  everlasting  testimony  for  them,  and 
so  much  ground  of  assurance  of  man's  capacity  for  self- 
government. 

It  is  the  consequence  of  this  institution  that  not  a  school- 
house,  a  public  pew,  a  bridge,  a  pound,  a  milldam,  hath  been 
set  up,  or  pulled  down,  or  altered,  or  bought,  or  sold,  without 
the  whole  population  of  this  town  having  a  voice  in  the 
affair.  A  general  contentment  is  the  result.  And  the  people 
truly  feel  that  they  are  lords  of  the  soil.  In  every  winding 
road,  in  every  stone  fence,  in  the  smokes  of  the  poor-house 
chimney,  in  the  clock  on  the  church,  they  read  their  own 
power,  and  consider,  at  leisure,  the  wisdom  and  error  of  their 
judgments. 

The  British  government  has  recently  presented  to  the 
several  public  libraries  of  this  country,  copies  of  the  splendid 
edition  of  the  Domesday  Book,  and  other  ancient  public 
Records  of  England.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be 
a  suitable  acknowledgment  of  this  national  munificence, 
if  the  records  of  one  of  our  towns, — of  this  town,  for  example, 
— should  be  printed,  and  presented  to  the  governments  of 
Europe;  to  the  English  nation,  as  a  thank-offering,  and 
as  a  certificate  of  the  progress  of  the  Saxon  race;  to  the 
continental  nations  as  a  lesson  of  humanity  and  love.  Tell 
them,  the  Union  has  twenty-four  States,  and  Massachusetts 
is  one.  Tell  them,  Massachusetts  has  three  hundred  towns, 
and  Concord  is  one;  that  in  Concord  are  five  hundred  rate 
able  polls,  and  every  one  has  an  equal  vote. 

About  ten  years  after  the  planting  of  Concord,  efforts  began 
to  be  made  to  civilise  the  Indians,  and  "  to  win  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God."  This  indeed,  in  so  many  words, 
is  expressed  in  the  charter  of  the  Colony  as  one  of  its  ends; 
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.nd  this  design  is  named  first  in  the  printed  "  Considera- 
ions," l  that  inclined  Hampden,  and  determined  Winthrop 
,nd  his  friends,  to  come  hither.  The  interest  of  the  Puritans 
a  the  natives  was  heightened  by  a  suspicion  at  that  time 
>revailing,  that  these  were  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
nan  of  the  woods  might  well  draw  on  himself  the  compassion 
i  the  planters.  His  erect  and  perfect  form,  though  dis- 
losing  some  irregular  virtues,  was  found  joined  to  a  dwindled 
oul.  Master  of  all  sorts  of  wood-craft,  he  seemed  a  part  of 
he  forest  and  the  lake,  and  the  secret  of  his  amazing  skill 
eemed  to  be  that  he  partook  of  the  nature  and  fierce  instincts 
i  the  beasts  he  slew.  Those  who  dwelled  by  ponds  and 
ivers,  had  some  tincture  of  civility,  but  the  hunters  of  the 
ribe  were  found  intractable  at  catechism.  Thomas  Hooker 
nticipated  the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  and  called  them  "  the 
uins  of  mankind." 

Early  efforts  were  made  to  instruct  them,  in  which  Mr. 
iulkeley,  Mr.  Flint,  and  Captain  Willard,  took  an  active 
•art.  In  1644,  Squaw  Sachem,  the  widow  of  Nanepashemet, 
he  great  Sachem  of  Concord  and  Mistic,  with  two  sachems 
f  Wachusett,  made  a  formal  submission  to  the  English 
overnment,  and  intimated  their  desire,  "  as  opportunity 
erved,  and  the  English  lived  among  them,  to  learn  to  read 
rod's  word,  and  know  God  aright;  "  and  the  General  Court 
cted  on  their  request.2  John  Eliot,  in  October,  1646, 
'reached  his  first  sermon  in  the  Indian  language  at  Noonan- 
lam;  Waban,  Tahattawan,  and  their  sannups,  going  thither 
rom  Concord  to  hear  him.  There  under  the  rubbish  and 
iiins  of  barbarous  life,  the  human  heart  heard  the  voice  of 
we,  and  awoke  as  from  a  sleep.  The  questions  which  the 
ndians  put  betray  their  reason  and  their  ignorance.  "  Can 
esus  Christ  understand  prayers  in  the  Indian  language?  " 

If  a  man  be  wise,  and  his  sachem  weak,  must  he  obey  him  ?  " 
A  a  meeting  which  Eliot  gave  to  the  squaws  apart,  the  wife 
f  Wampooas  propounded  the  question,  "  Whether  do  I 
ray  when  my  husband  prays,  if  I  speak  nothing  as  he  doth, 
et  if  I  like  what  he  saith?  " — "which  questions  were 
ccounted  of  by  some,  as  part  of  the  whitenings  of  the 

arvest  toward."  3    Tahattawan,  our  Concord  sachem,  called 

is  Indians  together,  and  bid  them  not  oppose  the  courses 

1  Hutchinson's  Collection,  p.  27.  a  Shattuck,  p.  2, 

"Shepard's  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  London,  1648. 
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which  the  English  were  taking  for  their  good;  for,  said  he, 
all  the  time  you  have  lived  after  the  Indian  fashion,  under 
the  power  of  the  higher  sachems,  what  did  they  care  for  you? 
They  took  away  your  skins,  your  kettles  and  your  wampum, 
at  their  own  pleasure,  and  this  was  all  they  regarded.  But 
you  may  see  the  English  mind  no  such  things,  but  only  seek 
your  welfare,  and  instead  of  taking  away,  are  ready  to  give 
to  you.  Tahattawan  and  his  son-in-law  Waban,  besought 
Eliot  to  come  and  preach  to  them  at  Concord,  and  here  they 
entered,  by  his  assistance,  into  an  agreement  to  twenty-nine 
rules,  all  breathing  a  desire  to  conform  themselves  to  English 
customs.1  They  requested  to  have  a  town  given  them 
within  the  bounds  of  Concord,  near  unto  the  English.  When 
this  question  was  propounded  by  Tahattawan,  he  was  asked, 
why  he  desired  a  town  so  near,  when  there  was  more  room 
for  them  up  in  the  country?  The  Sachem  replied,  that  he 
knew  if  the  Indians  dwelt  far  from  the  English,  they  would 
not  so  much  care  to  pray,  nor  could  they  be  so  ready  to  hear 
the  word  of  God,  but  would  be,  all  one,  Indians  still;  but 
dwelling  near  the  English,  he  hoped  it  might  be  otherwise 
with  them  then.  We,  who  see  in  the  squalid  remnants  of 
the  twenty  tribes  of  Massachusetts,  the  final  failure  of  this 
benevolent  enterprise,  can  hardly  learn  without  emotion,  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  most  sensible  individuals  of  the 
copper  race  held  on  to  the  new  hope  they  had  conceived,  of 
being  elevated  to  equality  with  their  civilised  brother.  It 
is  piteous  to  see  their  self-distrust  in  their  request  to  remain 
near  the  English,  and  their  unanimous  entreaty  to  Captain 
Willard  to  be  their  Recorder,  being  very  solicitous  that  what 
they  did  agree  upon  might  be  faithfully  kept  without  altera 
tion.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  preaching  was  not  wholly 
new  to  them.  "  Their  forefathers,"  the  Indians  told  Eliot, 
"  did  know  God,  but  after  this,  they  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  when  they  did  awake,  they  quite  forgot  him."  2 

At  the  instance  of  Eliot,  in  1651,  their  desire  was  granted 
by  the  General  Court,  and  Nashobah,  lying  near  Nagog  pond, 
now  partly  in  Littleton,  partly  in  Acton,  became  an  Indian 
town,  where  a  Christian  worship  was  established  under  an 
Indian  ruler  and  teacher.3  Wilson  relates,  that,  at  their 
meetings,  "  the  Indians  sung  a  psalm,  made  Indian  by  Eliot, 

1  See  them  in  Shattuck,  p.  22.  *  Shepard,  p.  9. 

8  Shattuck,  p.  27. 
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i  one  of  our  ordinary  English  tunes,  melodiously."  *  Such 
,  for  half  a  century,  the  success  of  the  general  enterprise, 
hat,  in  1676,  there  were  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
raying  Indians,  and  in  1689,  twenty-four  Indian  preachers, 
nd  eighteen  assemblies. 

Meantime,  Concord  increased  in  territory  and  population, 
"he  lands  were  divided;  highways  were  cut  from  farm  to 
inn,  and  from  this  town  to  Boston.  A  military  company 
ad  been  organised  in  1636.  The  Pequots,  the  terror  of  the 
irmer,  were  exterminated  in  1637.  Captain  Underhill,  in 
638,  declared  that  "  the  new  plantations  of  Dedham  and 
bncord  do  afford  large  accommodation,  and  will  contain 
bundance  of  people."  :  In  1639,  our  first  selectmen,  Mr. 
lint,  Lt.  Willard,  and  Richard  Griffin  were  appointed.3 
jid,  in  1640,  when  the  colony  rate  was  £1200,  Concord  was 
ssessed  £5o.4  The  country  already  began  to  yield  more 
han  was  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.5  The  very  great 
nmigration  from  England  made  the  lands  more  valuable 
very  year,  and  supplied  a  market  for  the  produce.  In  1643, 
he  colony  was  so  numerous,  that  it  became  expedient  to 
ivide  it  into  four  counties,  Concord  being  included  in 
[iddlesex.6  In  1644,  the  town  contained  sixty  families. 

But,  in  1640,  all  immigration  ceased,  and  the  country 
roduce  and  farm-stock  depreciated.7  Other  difficulties 
ccrued.  The  fish,  which  had  been  the  abundant  manure  of 
he  settlers,  was  found  to  injure  the  land.8  The  river,  at 
his  period,  seems  to  have  caused  some  distress  now  by  its 
verflow,  now  by  its  drought.9  A  cold  and  wet  summer 
lighted  the  corn ;  enormous  flocks  of  pigeons  beat  down  and 
at  up  all  sorts  of  English  grain;  and  the  crops  suffered  much 
rom  mice.10  New  plantations  and  better  land  had  been 
pened,  far  and  near;  and  whilst  many  of  the  colonists  at 
Boston  thought  to  remove,  or  did  remove  to  England,  the 
bncord  people  became  uneasy,  and  looked  around  for  new 
eats.  In  1643,  one  seventh  or  one  eighth  part  of  the  inhabi- 
ants  went  to  Connecticut  with  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  and  settled 
"airfield.  Weakened  by  this  loss,  the  people  begged  to  be 
eleased  from  a  part  of  their  rates,  to  which  the  General 

1  Wilson's  Letter,  1651.  2  News  from  America,  p.  22. 

3  Shattuck,  p.  19.  4  Winthrop,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
5  Hutchinson,  vol.  i.  p.  go.  8  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

7  Winthrop,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.  8  Hutchinson,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

9  Bulkeley's  Gospel  Covenant,  p.  209.  10  Wrinthrop,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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Court  consented.1  Mr.  Bulkeley  dissuaded  his  people  from 
removing,  and  admonished  them  to  increase  their  faith  with 
their  griefs.  Even  this  check  which  befell  them  acquaints 
us  with  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  for  the  good  man,  in 
dealing  with  his  people,  taxes  them  with  luxury.  "  We  pre 
tended  to  come  hither/'  he  says,  "  for  ordinances;  but  now 
ordinances  are  light  matters  with  us;  we  are  turned  after 
the  prey.  We  have  among  us  excess  and  pride  of  life;  pride 
in  apparel,  daintiness  in  diet,  and  that  in  those  who,  in  times 
past,  would  have  been  satisfied  with  bread.  This  is  the  sin 
of  the  lowest  of  the  people"  2  Better  evidence  could  not  be 
desired  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  settlement. 

The  check  was  but  momentary.  The  earth  teemed  with 
fruits.  The  people  on  the  bay  built  ships,  and  found  the 
way  to  the  West  Indies,  with  pipe-staves,  lumber  and  fish; 
and  the  country  people  speedily  learned  to  supply  themselves 
with  sugar,  tea  and  molasses.  The  college  had  been  already 
gathered  in  1638.  Now  the  school  house  went  up.  The 
General  Court,  in  1647,  "  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not 
be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers,  Ordered,  that 
every  township,  after  the  Lord  had  increased  them  to  the 
number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all 
children  to  write  and  read;  and  where  any  town  shall  in 
crease  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall  set 
up  a  Grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  Univer 
sity."  3  With  these  requirements  Concord  not  only  com 
plied,  but,  in  1653,  subscribed  a  sum  for  several  years  to  the 
support  of  Harvard  College.4 

But  a  new  and  alarming  public  distress  retarded  the  growth 
of  this,  as  of  the  sister  towns  during  more  than  twenty  years 
from  1654  to  1676.  In  1654,  the  four  united  New  England 
Colonies  agreed  to  raise  270  foot  and  40  horse,  to  reduce 
Ninigret,  Sachem  of  the  Niantics,  and  appointed  Major  Simon 
Willard,  of  this  town,  to  the  command.5  This  war  seems  to 
have  been  pressed  by  three  of  the  colonies,  and  reluctantly 
entered  by  Massachusetts.  Accordingly,  Major  Willard  did 
the  least  he  could,  and  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Commis 
sioners,  who  write  to  their  "  loving  friend  Major  Willard/' 

1  Shattuck,  p.  16.  z  Gospel  Covenant,  p.  301. 

3  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  p.  498. 

4  Shattuck,  p.  45.  6  Hutchinson,  vol.  i.  p.  172 
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'  that  they  leave  to  his  consideration  the  inconveniences 
irising  from  his  non-attendance  to  his  commission."  l  This 
:xpedition  was  but  the  introduction  of  the  war  with  King 
Dhilip.  In  1670,  the  Wampanoags  began  to  grind  their 
latchets,  and  mend  their  guns,  and  insult  the  English. 
Dhilip  surrendered  seventy  guns  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Taunton  Meeting-house,2  but  revenged  his  humiliation  a  few 
rears  after,  by  carrying  fire  and  the  tomahawk  into  the 
English  villages.  From  Narraganset  to  the  Connecticut 
liver,  the  scene  of  war  was  shifted  as  fast  as  those  red 
mnters  could  traverse  the  forest.  Concord  was  a  military 
>ost.  The  inactivity  of  Major  Willard,  in  Ninigret's  war, 
lad  lost  him  no  confidence.  He  marched  from  Concord  to 
Brookfield,  in  season  to  save  the  people  whose  houses  had 
>een  burned,  and  who  had  taken  shelter  in  a  fortified  house.3 
3ut  he  fought  with  disadvantage  against  an  enemy  who 
aust  be  hunted  before  every  battle.  Some  flourishing  towns 
vere  burned.  John  Monoco,  a  formidable  savage,  boasted 
hat  "  he  had  burned  Medfield  and  Lancaster,  and  would 
>urn  Groton,  Concord,  Watertown,  and  Boston;  "  adding, 
'  what  me  will,  me  do."  He  did  burn  Groton,  but  before  he 
lad  executed  the  remainder  of  his  threat  he  was  hanged,  in 
Boston,  in  September,  i6y6.4 

A  still  more  formidable  enemy  was  removed,  in  the  same 
rear,  by  the  capture  of  Canonchet,  the  faithful  ally  of  Philipr 
vho  was  soon  afterwards  shot  at  Stonington.  He  stoutly 
leclared  to  the  Commissioners  that  "  he  would  not  deliver 
tp  a  Wampanoag,  nor  the  paring  of  a  Wampanoag's  nail," 
,nd  when  he  was  told  that  his  sentence  was  death,  he  said 
;  he  liked  it  well  that  he  was  to  die  before  his  heart  was  soft, 
r  he  had  spoken  anything  unworthy  of  himself."  5 

We  know  beforehand  who  must  conquer  in  that  unequal 
truggle.  The  red  man  may  destroy  here  and  there  a 
traggler,  as  a  wild  beast  may;  he  may  fire  a  farmhouse,  or 
.  village ;  but  the  association  of  the  white  men  and  their 
rts  of  war  give  them  an  overwhelming  advantage,  and  in 
he  first  blast  of  their  trumpet  we  already  hear  the  flourish 
f  victory.  I  confess  what  chiefly  interests  me,  in  the  annals 

1  See  his  instructions  from  the  Commissioners,  his  narrative,  and  the 
ommissioners'  letter  to  him  in  Hutchinson's  Collection,  pp.  261-270. 

2  Hutchinson,  History,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 

3  Hubbard,  Indian  Wars,  p.  119,  ed.  1801 

4  Ibid.,  p.  201.  8  Ibid.,  p.  185 
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of  that  war,  is  the  grandeur  of  spirit  exhibited  by  a  few  of 
the  Indian  chiefs.  A  nameless  Wampanoag  who  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Mohicans,  after  cruel  tortures,  was  asked  by 
his  butchers  during  the  torture,  how  he  liked  the  war? — he 
said,  "  he  found  it  as  sweet  as  sugar  was  to  Englishmen."  l 

The  only  compensation  which  war  offers  for  its  manifold 
mischiefs,  is  in  the  great  personal  qualities  to  which  it  gives 
scope  and  occasion.  The  virtues  of  patriotism  and  of  pro 
digious  courage  and  address  were  exhibited  on  both  sides, 
and,  in  many  instances,  by  women.  The  historian  of  Con 
cord  has  preserved  an  instance  of  the  resolution  of  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  town.  Two  young  farmers,  Abraham 
and  Isaac  Shepherd,  had  set  their  sister  Mary,  a  girl  of  fifteen 
years,  to  watch  whilst  they  threshed  grain  in  the  barn.  The 
Indians  stole  upon  her  before  she  was  aware,  and  her  brothers 
were  slain.  She  was  carried  captive  into  the  Indian  country, 
but,  at  night,  whilst  her  captors  were  asleep,  she  plucked  a 
saddle  from  under  the  head  of  one  of  them,  took  a  horse 
they  had  stolen  from  Lancaster,  and  having  girt  the  saddle 
on,  she  mounted,  swam  across  the  Nashua  river,  and  rode 
through  the  forest  to  her  home.2 

With  the  tragical  end  of  Philip,  the  war  ended.  Be 
leaguered  in  his  own  country,  his  corn  cut  down,  his  piles  of 
meal  and  other  provision  wasted  by  the  English,  it  was  only 
a  great  thaw  in  January,  that,  melting  the  snow  and  opening 
the  earth,  enabled  his  poor  followers  to  come  at  the  ground 
nuts,  else  they  had  starved.  Hunted  by  Captain  Church, 
he  fled  from  one  swamp  to  another;  his  brother,  his  uncle, 
his  sister,  and  his  beloved  squaw  being  taken  or  slain,  he 
was  at  last  shot  down  by  an  Indian  deserter,  as  he  fled  alone 
in  the  dark  of  the  morning,  not  far  from  his  own  fort.3 

Concord  suffered  little  from  the  war.  This  is  to  be  attri 
buted  no  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  troops  were  generally 
quartered  here,  and  that  it  was  the  residence  of  many  noted 
soldiers.  Tradition  finds  another  cause  in  the  sanctity  of 
its  minister.  The  elder  Bulkeley  was  gone.  In  1659,*  his 
bones  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  forest.  But  the  mantle  of  his 
piety  and  of  the  people's  affection  fell  upon  his  son  Edward,5 

1  Hubbard,  Indian  Wars,  p.  245. 

2Shattuck,  p.  55.  3  Hubbard,  p.  260. 

4  Neal,  History  of  New  England,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

6  Mather,  Magnolia,  vol.  i.  p.  363. 
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he  fame  of  whose  prayers,  it  is  said,  once  saved  Concord 
rom  an  attack  of  the  Indian.1  A  great  defence  undoubtedly 
ras  the  village  of  Praying  Indians,  until  this  settlement  fell 

victim  to  the  envenomed  prejudice  against  their  country- 
ien.  The  worst  feature  in  the  history  of  those  years  is,  that 
.o  man  spake  for  the  Indian.  When  the  Dutch,  or  the 
Yench,  or  the  English  royalist  disagreed  with  the  Colony, 
here  was  always  found  a  Dutch,  or  French,  or  Tory  party, — 
n  earnest  minority, — to  keep  things  from  extremity.  But 
he  Indian  seemed  to  inspire  such  a  feeling  as  the  wild  beast 
ispires  in  the  people  near  his  den.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
bncord  to  have  permitted  a  disgraceful  outrage  upon  the 
riendly  Indians  settled  within  its  limits,  in  February,  1676, 
rhich  ended  in  their  forcible  expulsion  from  the  town. 

This  painful  incident  is  but  too  just  an  example  of  the 
leasure  which  the  Indians  have  generally  received  from  the 
rhites.  For  them  the  heart  of  charity,  of  humanity,  was 
tone.  After  Philip's  death,  their  strength  was  irrecoverably 
roken.  They  never  more  disturbed  the  interior  settlements, 
nd  a  few  vagrant  families,  that  are  now  pensioners  on  the 
ounty  of  Massachusetts,  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  twenty 
ribes. 

"  Alas!   for  them — their  day  is  o'er, 
Their  fires  are  out  from  hill  and  shore, 
No  more  for  them  the  wild  deer  bounds, 
The  plough  is  on  their  hunting  grounds; 
The  pale  man's  axe  rings  in  their  woods, 
The  pale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  floods, 
Their  pleasant  springs  are  dry  "  2 

I  turn  gladly  to  the  progress  of  our  civil  history.  Before 
566,  15,000  acres  had  been  added  by  grants  of  the  General 
ourt  to  the  original  territory  of  the  town,3  so  that  Concord 
len  included  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  of  Bedford, 
.cton,  Lincoln,  and  Carlisle. 

In  the  great  growth  of  the  country,  Concord  participated, 
3  is  manifest  from  its  increasing  polls  and  increased  rates, 
.andolph  at  this  period  writes  to  the  English  government, 
mcerning  the  country  towns:  "  The  farmers  are  numerous 
id  wealthy,  live  in  good  houses;  are  given  to  hospitality; 
id  make  good  advantage  by  their  corn,  cattle,  poultry, 
utter,  and  cheese."  4  Edward  Bulkeley  was  the  pastor, 

1  Shattuck,  p.  59.  2  Sprague's  Centennial  Ode. 

3  Shattuck.  4  Hutchinson's  Collection,  p.  484. 
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until  his  death,  in  1696.  His  youngest  brother,  Peter,  was 
deputy  from  Concord,  and  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  in  1676.  The  following  year  he  was  sent  to 
England,  with  Mr.  Stoughton,  as  agent  for  the  colony;  and, 
on  his  return,  in  1685,  was  a  royal  councillor.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  the  servile  Randolph  speaks  of  him  with 
marked  respect.1  It  would  seem  that  his  visit  to  England 
had  made  him  a  courtier.  In  1689,  Concord  partook  of  the 
general  indignation  of  their  province  against  Andros.  A 
company  marched  to  the  capital  under  Lieut.  Heald,  forming 
a  part  of  that  body  concerning  which  we  are  informed,  "  the 
country  people  came  armed  into  Boston,  on  the  afternoon 
(of  Thursday,  i8th  April),  in  such  rage  and  heat  as  made 
us  all  tremble  to  think  what  would  follow;  for  nothing 
would  satisfy  them  but  that  the  governor  must  be  bound  in 
chains  or  cords,  and  put  in  a  more  secure  place,  and  that 
they  would  see  done  before  they  went  away;  and  to  satisfy 
them  he  was  guarded  by  them  to  the  fort."  2  But  the  town 
records  of  that  day  confine  themselves  to  descriptions  of  lands, 
and  to  conferences  with  the  neighbouring  towns  to  run 
boundary  lines.  In  1699,  so  broad  was  their  territory,  I  find 
the  selectmen  running  the  lines  with  Chelmsford,  Cambridge, 
and  Watertown.3  Some  interesting  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  time,  appear  in  the  town's 
books.  Proposals  of  marriage  were  made  by  the  parents  of 
the  parties,  and  minutes  of  such  private  agreements  some 
times  entered  on  the  clerk's  records.4  The  public  charity 
seems  to  have  been  bestowed  in  a  manner  now  obsolete.  The 
town  lends  its  commons  as  pastures  to  poor  men;  and 
"  being  informed  of  the  great  present  want  of  Thomas  Pellit, 
gave  order  to  Stephen  Hosmer,  to  deliver  a  town  cow,  of  a 
black  colour,  with  a  white  face,  unto  said  Pellit,  for  his 
present  supply."  5 

From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  our  records  indicate  no  interruption  of  the  tran 
quillity  of  the  inhabitants,  either  in  church  or  in  civil  affairs. 
After  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Estabrook,  in  1711,  it  was  pro 
pounded  at  the  town  meeting,  "  whether  one  of  the  three 

1  Hutchinson's  Collection,  pp.  543,  548,  557,  566. 

2  Huchinson's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  336.  3  Town  Records. 
4  See  Appendix  (p.  305),  Note  A,  March  and  April. 

6  Records,  July,  1698 
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gentlemen  lately  improved  here  in  preaching,  namely,  Mr. 
fohn  Whiting,  Mr.  Holyoke  and  Mr.  Prescott  shall  be  now 
:hosen  in  the  work  of  the  ministry?     Voted  affirmatively."  l 
tfr.  Whiting,  who  was  chosen,  was,  we  are  told  in  his  epitaph, 
'  a  universal  lover  of  mankind."    The  charges  of  education 
jid  of  legislation,  at  this  period,  seem  to  have  afflicted  the 
own;    for  they  vote  to  petition  the  General  Court  to  be 
ased  of  the  law  relating  to  providing  a  schoolmaster;   hap 
pily,  the  Court  refused;   and  in  1712,  the  selectmen  agreed 
I  nth  Captain  James  Minott,  "  for  his  son  Timothy  to  keep 
;he  school  at  the  schoolhouse  for  the  town  of  Concord,  for 
;.alf  a  year  beginning  2nd  June;    and  if  any  scholar  shall 
ome,  within  the  said  time,  for  learning  exceeding  his  son's 
bility,  the  said  Captain  doth  agree  to  instruct  them  himself 
i  the  tongues,  till  the  above  said  time  be  fulfilled ;  for  which 
srvice   the   town   is  to  pay  Capt.  Minott  ten   pounds."2 
aptain  Minott  seems  to  have  served  our  prudent  fathers  in 
He  double  capacity  of  teacher  and  representative.     It  is  an 
rticle  in  the  selectmen's  warrant  for  the  town  meeting,  "  to 
*e  if  the  town  will  lay  in  for  a  representative  not  exceeding 
>ur  pounds."      Captain  Minott  was  chosen,  and  after  the 
]-eneral  Court  was  adjourned  received  of  the  town  for  his 
irvices,    an    allowance    of    three    shillings    per    day.     The 
puntry  was  not  yet  so  thickly  settled  but  that  the  inhabi- 
mts  suffered  from  wolves  and  wild  cats,  which  infested  the 
oods;    since  bounties  of  twenty  shillings  are  given  as  late 
5 1735,  to  Indians  and  whites,  for  the  heads  of  these  animals, 
:ter  the  constable  has  cut  off  the  ears.3 
Mr.  Whiting  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office  by  Rev. 
aniel  Bliss,  in  1738.     Soon  after  his  ordination,  the  town 
ems  to  have  been  divided  by  ecclesiastical  discords.     In 
'41,  the  celebrated  Whitefield  preached  here,  in  the  open 
r,  to  a  great  congregation.     Mr.  Bliss  heard  that  great 
•ator  with  delight,  and  by  his  earnest  sympathy  with  him, 
opinion  and  practice,  gave  offence  to  a  part  of  his  people, 
irty  and  mutual  councils  were  called,  but  no  grave  charge 
as  made  good  against  him.     I  find,  in  the  Church  Records, 
ie  charges  preferred  against  him,  his  answer  thereto,  and 
e  result  of  the  Council.     The  charges  seem  to  have  been 
ade  by  the  lovers  of  order  and  moderation  against  Mr. 

1  Records,  Nov.  1711.  *  Ibid.,  May,  1712. 

3  Ibid.,  1735- 
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Bliss,  as  a  favourer  of  religious  excitements.  His  answer 
to  one  of  the  counts  breathes  such  true  piety  that  I  cannot 
forbear  to  quote  it.  The  ninth  allegation  is  "  That  in  pray 
ing  for  himself,  in  a  church  meeting,  in  December  last,  he 
said  '  he  was  a  poor  vile  worm  of  the  dust,  that  was  allowed 
as  Mediator  between  God  and  this  people.'  "  To  this  Mr. 
Bliss  replied,  "  In  the  prayer  you  speak  of,  Jesus  Christ  was 
acknowledged  as  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man; 
at  which  time  I  was  filled  with  wonder  that  such  a  sinful 
and  worthless  worm  as  I  am  was  allowed  to  represent  Christ, 
in  any  manner,  even  so  far  as  to  be  bringing  the  petitions 
and  thank-offerings  of  the  people  unto  God,  and  God's  will 
and  truths  to  the  people;  and  used  the  word  Mediator  in 
some  differing  light  from  that  you  have  given  it;  but  I 
confess  I  was  soon  uneasy  that  I  had  used  the  word,  lest  some 
would  put  a  wrong  meaning  thereupon."  l  The  Council 
admonished  Mr.  Bliss  of  some  improprieties  of  expression,  but 
bore  witness  to  his  purity  and  fidelity  in  his  office.  In  1764, 
Whitefield  preached  again  at  Concord,  on  Sunday  afternoon; 
Mr.  Bliss  preached  in  the  morning,  and  the  Concord  people 
thought  their  minister  gave  them  the  better  sermon  of  the 
two.  It  was  also  his  last. 

The  planting  of  the  colony  was  the  effect  of  religious 
principle.  The  revolution  was  the  fruit  of  another  prin 
ciple, — the  devouring  thirst  for  justice.  From  the  appear 
ance  of  the  article  in  the  Selectmen's  warrant,  in  1765,  "  to 
see  if  the  town  will  give  the  representative  any  instructions 
about  any  important  affair  to  be  transacted  by  the  General 
Court,  concerning  the  Stamp  Act;  "  2  to  the  peace  of  1783, 
the  Town  Records  breathe  a  resolute  and  warlike  spirit,  so 
bold  from  the  first  as  hardly  to  admit  of  increase. 

It  would  be  impossible  on  this  occasion  to  recite  all  these 
patriotic  papers.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few  brief 
extracts.  On  the  24th  January  1774,  in  answer  to  letters 
received  from  the  united  committees  of  correspondence,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  the  town  says: 

"  We  cannot  possibly  view  with  indifference  the  past  and 
present  obstinate  endeavours  of  the  enemies  of  this,  as  well 
as  the  mother  country,  to  rob  us  of  those  rights,  that  are 
the  distinguishing  glory  and  felicity  of  this  land;  rights, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  no  power,  under  heaven,  for  the  enjoy 
ment  of;  as  they  are  the  fruit  of  the  heroic  enterprises  of  thf 
1  Church  Records,  July,  1742.  z  Records. 
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irst  settlers  of  these  American  colonies.  And  though  we 
:annot  but  be  alarmed  at  the  great  majority,  in  the  British 
parliament,  for  the  imposition  of  unconstitutional  taxes  on 
;he  colonies,  yet,  it  gives  life  and  strength  to  every  attempt 
;o  oppose  them,  that  not  only  the  people  of  this,  but  the 
leighbouring  provinces  are  remarkably  united  in  the  im- 
Dortant  and  interesting  opposition,  which,  as  it  succeeded 
Defore,  in  some  measure,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  so  we 
:annot  but  hope  it  will  be  attended  with  still  greater  success 
.n  future. 

"  Resolved,  That  these  colonies  have  been  and  still  are 
llegally  taxed  by  the  British  parliament,  as  they  are  not 
virtually  represented  therein. 

"  That  the  purchasing  commodities  subject  to  such  illegal 
;axation  is  an  explicit,  though  an  impious  and  sordid  resigna- 
don  of  the  liberties  of  this  free  and  happy  people. 

"  That,  as  the  British  parliament  have  empowered  the 
East  India  Company  to  export  their  tea  into  America,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  from  hence;  to  render  the 
design  abortive,  we  will  not,  in  this  town,  either  by  ourselves, 
Dr  any  from  or  under  us,  buy,  sell,  or  use  any  of  the  East 
tndia  Company's  tea,  or  any  other  tea,  whilst  there  is  a  duty 
for  raising  a  revenue  thereon  in  Ame  i  ca ;  neither  will  we 
suffer  any  such  tea  to  be  used  in  our  families. 

"  That,  all  such  persons  as  shall  purchase,  sell,  or  use  any 
such  tea,  shall,  for  the  future,  be  deemed  unfriendly  to  the 
happy  constitution  of  this  country. 

"  That,  in  conjunction  with  our  brethren  in  America,  we 
will  risk  our  fortunes,  and  even  our  lives,  in  defence  of  his 
majesty,  King  George  the  Third,  his  person,  crown  and 
dignity;  and  will,  also,  with  the  same  resolution,  as  his  free 
oorn  subjects  in  this  country,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
defend  all  our  rights  inviolate  to  the  latest  posterity. 

"  That,  if  any  person  or  persons,  inhabitants  of  this 
province,  so  long  as  there  is  a  duty  on  tea,  shall  import  any 
tea  from  the  India  House,  in  England,  or  be  factors  for  the 
East  India  Company,  we  will  treat  them,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  as  enemies  to  their  country,  and  with  contempt  and 
detestation. 

"  That,  we  think  it  our  duty,  at  this  critical  time  of  our 
public  affairs,  to  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  town  of 
Boston,  for  every  rational  measure  they  have  taken  for  the 
preservation  or  recovery  of  our  invaluable  rights  and  liberties 
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infringed  upon;  and  we  hope,  should  the  state  of  our  public 
affairs  require  it,  that  they  will  still  remain  watchful  and 
persevering;  with  a  steady  zeal  to  espy  out  everything  that 
shall  have  a  tendency  to  subvert  our  happy  constitution."  * 

On  the  27th  June,  near  three  hundred  persons,  upwards 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  inhabitants  of  Concord,  entered 
into  a  covenant,  "  solemnly  engaging  with  each  other,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  to  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain,  until  the  act  for  blocking  the  harbour  of 
Boston  be  repealed;  and  neither  to  buy  nor  consume  any 
merchandise  imported  from  Great  Britain,  nor  to  deal  with 
those  who  do."  2 

In  August,  a  County  Convention  met  in  this  town,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs,  and 
published  an  admirable  report.3  In  September,  incensed 
at  the  new  royal  law  which  made  the  judges  dependent  on 
the  crown,  the  inhabitants  assembled  on  the  common,  and 
forbade  the  justices  to  open  the  court  of  sessions.  This 
little  town  then  assumed  the  sovereignty.  It  was  judge  and 
jury  and  council  and  king.  On  the  26th  of  the  month,  the 
whole  town  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  safety,  "  to 
suppress  all  riots,  tumults,  and  disorders  in  said  town,  and 
to  aid  all  untainted  magistrates  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  land."  4  It  was  then  voted,  to  raise  one  or  more 
companies  of  minute-men,  by  enlistment,  to  be  paid  by  the 
town  whenever  called  out  of  town ;  and  to  provide  arms  and 
ammunition,  "  that  those  who  are  unable  to  purchase  them 
themselves,  may  have  the  advantage  of  them,  if  necessity 
calls  for  it."  5  In  October,  the  Provincial  Congress  met  in 
Concord.  John  Hancock  was  president.  This  body  was 
composed  of  the  foremost  patriots,  and  adopted  those  efficient 
measures  whose  progress  and  issue  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  nation.6 

The  clergy  of  New  England  were,  for  the  most  part,  zealous 
promoters  of  the  revolution.  A  deep  religious  sentiment 
sanctified  the  thirst  for  liberty.  All  the  military  movements 
in  this  town  were  solemnised  by  acts  of  public  worship.  In 
January  1775,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  enlisting  of  minute- 
men.  Rev.  William  Emerson,  the  chaplain  of  the  Provincial 

1  Town  Records.  a  Ibid. 

3  See  the  Report  in  Shattuck,  p.  82. 

4  Records.  6  Ibid. 

6  Bradford.  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.  p.  353. 
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Congress,  preached  to  the  people.  Sixty  men  enlisted,  and, 
a  a  few  days,  many  more.  On  i3th  March,  at  a  general 
eview  of  all  the  military  companies  he  preached  to  a  very 
all  assembly,  taking  for  his  text,  2  Chronicles  xiii.  12, 
:  And,  behold,  God  himself  is  with  us  for  our  captain,  and 
tis  priests  with  sounding  trumpets  to  cry  alarm  against  you." l 
t  is  said  that  all  the  services  of  that  day  made  a  deep  im- 
•ression  on  the  people,  even  to  the  singing  of  the  psalm. 

A  large  amount  of  military  stores  had  been  deposited  in 
his  town,  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Committee  of  Safety. 
t  was  to  destroy  those  stores,  that  the  troops  who  were 
ttacked  in  this  town,  on  the  i9th  April,  1775,  were  sent 
ither  by  General  Gage. 

The  story  of  that  day  is  well  known.  In  these  peaceful 
elds,  for  the  first  time  since  a  hundred  years,  the  drum  and 
larm-gun  were  heard,  and  the  farmers  snatched  down  their 
usty  firelocks  from  the  kitchen  walls,  to  make  good  the 
ssolute  words  of  their  town  debates.  In  the  field  where 
tie  western  abutment  of  the  old  bridge  may  still  be  seen, 
bout  half  a  mile  from  this  spot,  the  first  organised  resist- 
nce  was  made  to  the  British  arms.  There  the  Americans 
rst  shed  British  blood.  Eight  hundred  British  soldiers, 
nder  the  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  Francis  Smith,  had 
larched  from  Boston  to  Concord;  at  Lexington  had  fired 
pon  the  brave  handful  of  militia,  for  which  a  speedy  revenge 
ras  reaped  by  the  same  militia  in  the  afternoon.  When 
ley  entered  Concord,  they  found  the  militia  and  minute- 
icn  assembled  under  the  command  of  Col.  Barrett  and 
[ajor  Buttrick.  This  little  battalion,  though  in  their  hasty 
Duncil  some  were  urgent  to  stand  their  ground,  retreated 
efore  the  enemy  to  the  high  land  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
.ver,  to  wait  for  reinforcement.  Col.  Barrett  ordered  the 
•oops  not  to  fire  unless  fired  upon.  The  British  following 
lem  across  the  bridge,  posted  two  companies,  amounting 
)  about  one  hundred  men,  to  guard  the  bridge,  and  secure 
le  return  of  the  plundering  party.  Meantime,  the  men  of 
.cton,  Bedford,  Lincoln,  and  Carlisle,  all  once  included  in 
oncord  remembering  their  parent  town  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
rrived  and  fell  into  the  ranks  so  fast  that  Major  Buttrick 
>und  himself  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy's  party  at  the 
ridge.  And  when  the  smoke  began  to  rise  from  the  village 
1  Rev.  W.  Emerson's  MS.  Journal. 
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where  the  British  were  burning  cannon-carriages  and  military 
stores,  the  Americans  resolved  to  force  their  way  into  town. 
The  English  beginning  to  pluck  up  some  of  the  planks  of  the 
bridge,  the  Americans  quickened  their  pace,  and  the  British 
fired  one  or  two  shots  up  the  river  (our  ancient  friend  here, 
Master  Blood,  saw  the  water  struck  by  the  first  ball);  then 
a  single  gun,  the  ball  from  which  wounded  Luther  Blan- 
chard  and  Jonas  Brown,  and  then  a  volley,  by  which  Captain 
Isaac  Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer  of  Acton  were  instantly 
killed.  Major  Buttick  leaped  from  the  ground,  and  gave  the 
command  to  fire,  which  was  repeated  in  a  simultaneous  cry 
by  all  his  men.  The  Americans  fired,  and  killed  two  men 
and  wounded  eight.  A  headstone  and  a  footstone,  on  this 
bank  of  the  river,  mark  the  place  where  these  first  victims 
lie.  The  British  retreated  immediately  towards  the  village, 
and  were  joined  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  whom  the 
noise  of  the  firing  had  hastened  to  the  spot.  The  militia  and 
minute-men — every  one  from  that  moment  being  his  own 
commander — ran  over  the  hills  opposite  the  battle-field,  and 
across  the  great  fields,  into  the  east  quarter  of  the  town,  to 
waylay  the  enemy,  and  annoy  his  retreat.  The  British,  as 
soon  as  they  were  rejoined  by  the  plundering  detachment, 
began  that  disastrous  retreat  to  Boston  which  was  an  omen 
to  both  parties  of  the  event  of  the  war. 

In  all  the  anecdotes  of  that  day's  events  we  may  discern 
the  natural  action  of  the  people.  It  was  not  an  extravagant 
ebullition  of  feeling,  but  might  have  been  calculated  on  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  spirits  and  habits  of  our  com 
munity.  Those  poor  farmers  who  came  up  that  day  to 
defend  their  native  soil,  acted  from  the  simplest  instincts. 
They  did  not  know  it  was  a  deed  of  fame  they  were  doing. 
These  men  did  not  babble  of  glory.  They  never  dreamed 
their  children  would  contend  who  had  done  the  most.  They 
supposed  they  had  a  right  to  their  corn  and  their  cattle, 
without  paying  tribute  to  any  but  their  own  governors. 
And  as  they  had  no  fear  of  man,  they  yet  did  have  a  fear  of 
God.  Capt.  Charles  Miles,  who  was  wounded  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  told  my  venerable  friend  who  sits  by  me,  that 
"  he  went  to  the  services  of  that  day,  with  the  same  serious 
ness  and  acknowledgment  of  God,  which  he  carried  to 
church." 

The  presence  of  these  aged  men  who  were  in  arms  on  that 
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lay  seems  to  bring  us  nearer  to  it.  The  benignant  Provi- 
lence  which  has  prolonged  their  lives  to  this  hour,  gratifies 
Jie  strong  curiosity  of  the  new  generation.  The  Pilgrims 
ire  gone ;  but  we  see  what  manner  of  persons  they  were  who 
rtood  in  the  worst  perils  of  the  revolution.  We  hold  by 
•he  hand  the  last  of  the  invincible  men  of  old,  and  confirm 
:rom  living  lips  the  sealed  records  of  time. 

And  you,  my  fathers,  whom  God  and  the  history  of  your 
country  have  ennobled,  may  well  bear  a  chief  part  in  keeping 
:his  peaceful  birthday  of  our  town.  You  are  indeed  extra- 
)rdinary  heroes.  If  ever  men  in  arms  had  a  spotless  cause 
fou  had.  You  have  fought  a  good  fight.  And  having  quit 
fou  like  men  in  the  battle,  you  have  quit  yourselves  like  men 
n  your  virtuous  families ;  in  your  cornfields ;  and  in  society. 
>Ve  will  not  hide  your  honourable  grey  hairs  under  perishing 
aurel  leaves,  but  the  eye  of  affection  and  veneration  follows 
fou.  You  are  set  apart — and  for  ever — for  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  the  human  race.  To  you  belongs  a  better  badge 
;han  stars  and  ribbons.  This  prospering  country  is  your 
)rnament,  and  this  expanding  nation  is  multiplying  your 
Draise  with  millions  of  tongues. 

The  agitating  events  of  those  days  were  duly  remembered 
n  the  church.  On  the  second  day  after  the  affray,  divine 
service  was  attended,  in  this  house,  by  700  soldiers.  William 
Smerson,  the  pastor,  had  a  hereditary  claim  to  the  affection 
)f  the  people,  being  descended  in  the  fourth  generation  from 
Edward  Bulkeley,  son  of  Peter.  But  he  had  merits  of  his 
)wn.  The  cause  of  the  colonies  was  so  much  in  his  heart  that 
le  did  not  cease  to  make  it  the  subject  of  his  preaching  and 
lis  prayers,  and  is  said  to  have  deeply  inspired  many  of  his 
)eople  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  He,  at  least,  saw  clearly 
;he  pregnant  consequences  of  the  igth  April.  I  have  found 
vithin  a  few  days,  among  some  family  papers,  his  almanac 
)f  1775,  m  a  blank  leaf  of  which  he  has  written  a  narrative 
)f  the  fight; l  and,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  he  writes, 
'This  month  remarkable  for  the  greatest  events  of  the 
present  age."  To  promote  the  same  cause,  he  asked  and 
)btained  of  the  town,  leave  to  accept  the  commission  of 
chaplain  to  the  Northern  army,  at  Ticonderoga,  and  died, 
ifter  a  few  months,  of  the  distemper  that  prevailed  in  the 

1  See  the  Appendix  (p.  304),  Note  B. 
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In  the  whole  course  of  the  war  the  town  did  not  depart 
from  this  pledge  it  had  given.  Its  little  population  of  1300 
souls  behaved  like  a  party  to  the  contest.  The  number  of 
its  troops  constantly  in  service  is  very  great.  Its  pecuniary 
burdens  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  capital.  The  economy 
so  rigid  which  marked  its  earlier  history,  has  all  vanished. 
It  spends  profusely,  affectionately,  in  the  service.  "  Since," 
say  the  plaintive  records,  "  General  Washington,  at  Cam 
bridge,  is  not  able  to  give  but  245.  per  cord  for  wood  for  the 
army;  it  is  voted  that  this  town  encourage  the  inhabitants 
to  supply  the  army,  by  paying  two  dollars  per  cord,  over  and 
above  the  General's  price,  to  such  as  shall  carry  wood 
thither;  " l  and  210  cords  of  wood  were  carried.2  A  similar 
order  is  taken  respecting  hay.  Whilst  Boston  was  occupied 
by  the  British  troops,  Concord  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants,  £70  in  money;  225  bushels  of  grain;  and  a 
quantity  of  meat  and  wood.  When,  presently,  the  poor  of 
Boston  were  quartered  by  the  Provincial  Congress  on  the 
neighbouring  country,  Concord  received  82  persons  to  its 
hospitality.3  In  the  year  1775,  it  raised  100  minute-men,  and 
74  soldiers  to  serve  at  Cambridge.  In  March  1776,  145  men 
were  raised  by  this  town  to  serve  at  Dorchester  Heights.4 
In  June,  the  General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  resolved 
to  raise  5000  militia  for  six  months,  to  reinforce  the  Con 
tinental  army.  "  The  numbers,"  say  they,  "  are  large, 
but  this  Court  has  the  fullest  assurance  that  their  brethren, 
on  this  occasion,  will  not  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,  but 
will,  without  hesitation,  and  with  the  utmost  alacrity  and 
despatch,  fill  up  the  numbers  proportioned  to  the  several 
towns."  5  On  that  occasion,  Concord  furnished  67  men,  pay 
ing  them  itself,  at  an  expense  of  £622.  And  so  on,  with  every 
levy,  to  the  end  of  the  war.  For  these  men  it  was  con 
tinually  providing  shoes,  stockings,  shirts,  coats,  blankets, 
and  beef.  The  taxes,  which,  before  the  war,  had  not  much 
exceeded  £200  per  annum,  amounted,  in  the  year  1782,  to 
$9544,  in  silver.6 

The  great  expense  of  the  war  was  borne  with  cheerfulness, 
whilst  the  war  lasted;  but  years  passed,  after  the  peace, 

1  Records,  Dec.  1775.  8Shattuck,  p.  125. 

3  Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

5  Bradford,  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

6  Shattuck,  p.  126. 
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Before  the  debt  was  paid.    As  soon  as  danger  and  injury 

j  eased,  the  people  were  left  at  leisure  to  consider  their  poverty 

|nd  their  debts.    The  town  records  show  how  slowly  the 

ihabitants  recovered  from  the  strain  of  excessive  exertion. 

'heir  instructions  to  their  representatives  are  full  of  loud 

•Dmplaints  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  public  credit,  and  the 

xcess  of  public  expenditure.     They  may  be  pardoned  under 

jich  distress,   for  the  mistakes  of  an  extreme   frugality. 

?  hey  fell  into  a  common  error,  not  yet  dismissed  to  the  moon,, 

tiat  the  remedy  was,  to  forbid  the  great  importation  of 

>reign  commodities,  and  to  prescribe  by  law  the  prices  of 

rticles.    The  operation  of  a  new  government  was  dreaded, 

;•  st  it  should  prove  expensive,  and  the  country  towns  thought 

'.   would  be  cheaper  if  it  were  removed  from  the  capital. 

hey  were  jealous  lest  the  General  Court  should  pay  itself 

>o  liberally,  and  our  fathers  must  be  forgiven  by  their 

mri table  posterity,  if,  in  1782,  before  choosing  a  repre- 

tntative,  it  was  "  Voted,  that  the  person  who  should  be 

losen  representative  to  the  General  Court  should  receive 

;.  per  day,  whilst  in  actual  service,  an  account  of  which 

me  he  should  bring  to  the  town,  and  if  it  should  be  that  the 

eneral  Court  should  resolve  that  their  pay  should  be  more 

tan  6s.,  then  the  representative  shall  be  hereby  directed 

>  pay  the  overplus  into  the  town  treasury."  *    This  was 

curing  the  prudence  of  the  public  servants. 

But  whilst  the  town  had  its  own  full  share  of  the  public 

stress,  it  was  very  far  from  desiring  relief  at  the  cost  of 

•der  and  law.     In  1786,  when  the  general  sufferings  drove 

ie  people  in  parts  of  Worcester  and  Hampshire  counties  to 

surrection,  a  large  party  of  armed  insurgents  arrived  in 

•is  town,  on  the  i2th  September,  to  hinder  the  sitting  of 

.e  Court  of  Common  Pleas.     But  they  found  no  countenance 

:re.2    The  same  people  who  had  been  active  in  a  County 

mvention  to  consider  grievances,  condemned  the  rebellion, 

id  joined  the  authorities  in  putting  it  down.     In  1787,  the 

Imirable  instructions  given  by  the  town  to  its  representa- 

/e  are  a  proud  monument  of  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling 

at  prevailed.    The  grievances  ceased  with  the  adoption  of 

e  Federal  constitution.    The  constitution  of  Massachusetts 

1  Records,  May  3. 

*  Bradford,  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.  p.  266,  and  Records, 

3  September. 
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had  been  already  accepted.  It  was  put  to  the  town  of  Con 
cord,  in  October  1776,  by  the  legislature,  whether  the  existing 
House  of  Representatives  should  enact  a  constitution  for  the 
State?  The  town  answered  No.1  The  General  Court,  not 
withstanding,  drafted  a  constitution,  sent  it  here,  and  asked 
the  town  whether  they  would  have  it  for  the  law  of  the 
State?  The  town  answered  No,  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In 
1780,  a  constitution  of  the  State,  proposed  by  the  Conven 
tion  chosen  for  that  purpose,  was  accepted  by  the  town  with 
the  reservation  of  some  articles.2  And  in  1788  the  town, 
by  its  delegate,  accepted  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Uni 
States,  and  this  event  closed  the  whole  series  of  impo 
public  events  in  which  this  town  played  a  part. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  hour,  this  town  has  m 
a  slow  but  constant  progress  in  population  and  wealth, 
the  arts  of  peace.  It  has  suffered  neither  from  war, 
pestilence,  nor  famine,  nor  flagrant  crime.  Its  population, 
in  the  census  of  1830,  was  2020  souls.  The  public  expenses, 
for  the  last  year,  amounted  to  $4290;  for  the  present  year, 
to  $5<D4o.3  If  the  community  stints  its  expense  in  small 
matters,  it  spends  freely  on  great  duties.  The  town  raises, 
this  year,  $1800  for  its  public  schools;  besides  about  $1200 
which  are  paid,  by  subscription,  for  private  schools.  This 
year,  it  expends  $800  for  its  poor;  the  last  year  it  expended 
$900.  Two  religious  societies,  of  differing  creed,  dwell 
together  in  good  understanding,  both  promoting,  we  hope, 
the  cause  of  righteousness  and  love.  Concord  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  ministers.  The  living  need  no  praise  of 
mine.  Yet  it  is  among  the  sources  of  satisfaction  and  grati 
tude,  ths  day,  that  the  aged  with  whom  is  wisdom,  our 
fathers'  counsellor  and  friend,  is  spared  to  counsel  and 
ntercede  for  the  sons. 

Such,  fellow-citizens,  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Concord.  I  have  been  greatly  indebted,  in  preparing  this 
sketch,  to  the  printed  but  unpublished  history  of  this  town, 
furnished  me  by  the  unhesitating  kindness  of  its  author,  long 
a  resident  in  this  place.  I  hope  that  history  will  not  long 
remain  unknown.  The  author  has  done  us  and  posterity  a 
kindness,  by  the  zeal  and  patience  of  his  research,  and  has 
wisely  enriched  his  pages  with  the  resolutions,  addresses  and 


1  Records,  2ist  October.  *  Ibid.,  7th  May. 

3  Ibid.,  1834  and  1835. 
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istructions  to  its  agents,  which  from  time  to  time,  at  critical 
eriods,  the  town  has  voted.  Meantime,  I  have  read  with 
are  the  town  records  themselves.  They  must  ever  be  the 
Duntains  of  all  just  information  respecting  your  character 
nd  customs.  They  are  the  history  of  the  town.  They 
xhibit  a  pleasing  picture  of  a  community  almost  exclusively 
gricultural,  where  no  man  has  much  time  for  words,  in  his 
2arch  after  things;  of  a  community  of  great  simplicity  of 
mnners,  and  of  a  manifest  love  of  justice.  For  the  most 
art,  the  town  has  deserved  the  name  it  wears.  I  find  our 
nnals  marked  with  a  uniform  good  sense.  I  find  no  ridicu- 
)us  laws,  no  eavesdropping  legislators,  no  hanging  of  witches, 
o  ghosts,  no  whipping  of  Quakers,  no  unnatural  crimes. 
'he  tone  of  the  records  rises  with  the  dignity  of  the  event, 
'hese  soiled  and  musty  books  are  luminous  and  electric 
dthin.  The  old  town  clerks  did  not  spell  very  correctly,  but 
hey  contrive  to  make  pretty  intelligible  the  will  of  a  free 
nd  just  community.  Frugal  our  fathers  were, — very  frugal, 
-though,  for  the  most  part,  they  deal  generously  by  their 
linister,  and  provide  well  for  the  schools  and  the  poor.  If, 
t  any  time,  in  common  with  most  of  our  towns,  they  have 
arried  this  economy  to  the  verge  of  a  vice,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
ered  that  a  town  is,  in  many  respects,  a  financial  corpora- 
ion.  They  economise  that  they  may  sacrifice.  They  stint 
nd  higgle  on  the  price  of  a  pew,  that  they  may  send  200 
oldiers  to  General  Washington  to  keep  Great  Britain  at  bay. 
•or  splendour,  there  must  somewhere  be  rigid  economy, 
'hat  the  head  of  the  house  may  go  brave,  the  members  must 
>e  plainly  clad,  and  the  town  must  save  that  the  State  may 
pend.  Of  late  years,  the  growth  of  Concord  has  been  slow. 
Without  navigable  waters,  without  mineral  riches,  without 
ny  considerable  mill  privileges,  the  natural  increase  of  her 
'opulation  is  drained  by  the  constant  emigration  of  the  youth, 
ler  sons  have  settled  the  region  around  us,  and  far  from  us. 
"heir  waggons  have  rattled  down  the  remote  western  hills, 
aid  in  every  part  of  this  country,  and  in  many  foreign  parts, 
hey  plough  the  earth,  they  traverse  the  sea,  they  engage  in 
rade  and  in  all  the  professions. 

Fellow  -  citizens,  let  not  the  solemn  shadows  of  two 
lundred  years,  this  day,  fall  over  us  in  vain.  I  feel  some 
,nwillingness  to  quit  the  remembrance  of  the  past.  With 
11  the  hope  of  the  new  I  feel  that  we  are  leaving  the  old. 
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Every  moment  carries  us  further  from  the  two  great  epochs 
of  public  principle,  the  Planting,  and  the  Revolution  of  the 
Colony.  Fortunate  and  favoured  this  town  has  been,  in 
having  received  so  large  an  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  both  of 
those  periods.  Humble  as  is  our  village  in  the  circle  of  later 
and  prouder  towns  that  whiten  the  land,  it  has  been  con 
secrated  by  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  purest  men. 
Why  need  I  remind  you  of  our  own  Hosmers,  Minotts, 
Cumings,  Barretts,  Beattons,  the  departed  benefactors  of 
the  town?  On  the  village  green  have  been  the  steps  of 
Winthrop  and  Dudley;  of  John  Eliot,  the  Indian  apostle, 
who  had  a  courage  that  intimidated  those  savages  whom  his 
love  could  not  melt ;  of  Whitefield,  whose  silver  voice  melted  I 
his  great  congregation  into  tears;  of  Hancock,  and  his  com 
patriots  of  the  Provincial  Congress;  of  Langdon,  and  the  ; 
college  over  which  he  presided.  But  even  more  sacred 
influences  than  these  have  mingled  here  with  the  stream  of  : 
human  life.  The  merit  of  those  who  fill  a  space  in  the 
world's  history,  who  are  borne  forward,  as  it  were,  by  the 
weight  of  thousands  whom  they  lead,  sheds  a  perfume  less 
sweet  than  do  the  sacrifices  of  private  virtue.  I  have  had 
much  opportunity  of  access  to  anecdotes  of  families,  and  I 
believe  this  town  to  have  been  the  dwelling  place,  in  all 
times  since  its  planting,  of  pious  and  excellent  persons,  who 
walked  meekly  through  the  paths  of  common  life,  who  served 
God,  and  loved  man,  and  never  let  go  the  hope  of  immor-  < 
tality.  The  benediction  of  their  prayers  and  of  their  prin 
ciples  lingers  around  us.  The  acknowledgment  of  the 
Supreme  Being  exalts  the  history  of  this  people.  It  brought 
the  fathers  hither.  In  a  war  of  principle,  it  delivered  their 
sons.  And  so  long  as  a  spark  of  this  faith  survives  among 
the  children's  children,  so  long  shall  the  name  of  Concord  be 
honest  and  venerable. 
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ADDRESS 

AT   THE 

DEDICATION   OF  THE   SOLDIERS'    MONUMENT, 
CONCORD.,  APRIL  1867 

FELLOW-CITIZENS  : 

THIS  day  is  in  Concord  doubly  our  calendar  day,  as  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  the  town  by  the  British  troops 
in  1775,  and  of  the  departure  of  the  company  of  volunteers 
for  Washington  in  1861.  We  are  all  pretty  well  aware 
that  the  facts  which  make  to  us  the  interest  of  this  day  are 
in  a  great  degree  personal  and  local  here ;  that  every  other 
town  and  city  has  its  own  heroes  and  memorial  days,  and 
that  we  can  hardly  expect  a  wide  sympathy  for  the  names 
and  anecdotes  which  we  delight  to  record.  We  are  glad  and 
proud  that  we  have  no  monopoly  of  merit.  We  are  thankful 
that  other  towns  and  cities  are  as  rich ;  that  the  heroes  of  old 
and  of  recent  date,  who  made  and  kept  America  free  and 
united,  were  not  rare  or  solitary  growths,  but  sporadic  over 
vast  tracts  of  the  Republic.  Yet,  as  it  is  a  piece  of  nature 
and  the  common  sense  that  the  throbbing  chord  that  holds 
us  to  our  kindred,  our  friends,  and  our  town  is  not  to  be 
denied  or  resisted — no  matter  how  frivolous  or  unphilo- 
sophical  its  pulses — we  shall  cling  affectionately  to  our 
houses,  our  river,  and  pastures,  and  believe  that  our  visitors 
will  pardon  us  if  we  take  the  privilege  of  talking  freely  about 
our  nearest  neighbours  as  in  a  family  party; — well  assured, 
meantime,  that  the  virtues  we  are  met  to  honour  were 
directed  on  aims  which  command  the  sympathy  of  every 
loyal  American  citizen,  were  exerted  for  the  protection  of 
our  common  country,  and  aided  its  triumph. 

The  town  has  thought  fit  to  signify  its  honour  for  a  few 
of  its  sons  by  raising  an  obelisk  in  the  square.  It  is  a  simple 
pile  enough  —  a  few  slabs  of  granite,  dug  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  laid  upon  the  top  of  it;  but  as  we 
have  learned  that  the  upheaved  mountain,  from  which  these 
discs  or  flakes  were  broken,  was  once  a  glowing  mass  at 
white  heat,  slowly  crystallised,  then  uplifted  by  the  central 
fires  of  the  globe :  so  the  roots  of  the  events  it  appropriately 
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marks  are  in  the  heart  of  the  universe.  I  shall  say  of  this 
obelisk,  planted  here  in  our  quiet  plains,  what  Richter  says 
of  the  volcano  in  the  fair  landscape  of  Naples:  "  Vesuvius 
stands  in  this  poem  of  Nature,  and  exalts  everything,  as 
war  does  the  age." 

The  art  of  the  architect  and  the  sense  of  the  town  have 
made  these  dumb  stones  speak;  have,  if  I  may  borrow  the 
old  language  of  the  church,  converted  these  elements  from 
a  secular  to  a  sacred  and  spiritual  use;  have  made  them 
look  to  the  past  and  the  future ;  have  given  them  a  meaning 
for  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  The  sense  of  the  town, 
the  eloquent  inscriptions  the  shaft  now  bears,  the  memories 
of  these  martyrs,  the  noble  names  which  yet  have  gathered 
only  their  first  fame,  whatever  good  grows  to  the  country  i 
out  of  the  war,  the  largest  results,  the  future  power  and  genius 
of  the  land,  will  go  on  clothing  this  shaft  with  daily  beauty 
and  spiritual  life.  'Tis  certain  that  a  plain  stone  like  this, 
standing  on  such  momories,  having  no  reference  to  utilities, 
but  only  to  the  grand  instincts  of  the  civil  and  moral  man, 
mixes  with  surrounding  nature — by  day,  with  the  changing 
seasons,  by  night  the  stars  roll  over  it  gladly — becomes 
a  sentiment,  a  poet,  a  prophet,  an  orator,  to  every  townsman 
and  passenger,  an  altar  where  the  noble  youth  shall  in  all 
time  come  to  make  his  secret  vows. 

The  old  Monument,  a  short  half-mile  from  this  house, 
stands  to  signalise  the  first  Revolution,  where  the  people; 
resisted  offensive  usurpations,  offensive  taxes  of  the  British 
Parliament,  claiming  that  there  should  be  no  tax  without 
representation.  Instructed  by  events,  after  the  quarrel 
began,  the  Americans  took  higher  ground,  and  stood  for 
political  independence.  But  in  the  necessities  of  the  hour, 
they  overlooked  the  moral  law,  and  winked  at  a  practical 
exception  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  they  had  drawn  up.  They 
winked  at  the  exception,  believing  it  insignificant.  But  the 
moral  law,  the  nature  of  things,  did  not  wink  at  it,  but  kepi 
its  eye  wide  open.  It  turned  out  that  this  one  violation  was 
a  subtle  poison,  which  in  eighty  years  corrupted  the  whole 
overgrown  body  politic,  and  brought  the  alternative  o: 
extirpation  of  the  poison  or  ruin  to  the  Republic. 

This  new  Monument  is  built  to  mark  the  arrival  of  th( 
nation  at  the  new  principle — say,  rather,  at  its  new  acknow 
ledgment,  for  the  principle  is  as  old  as  Heaven — that  onl] 
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that  State  can  live  in  which  injury  to  the  least  member  is 
recognised  as  damage  to  the  whole. 

Reform  must  begin  at  home.  The  aim  of  the  hour  was  to 
reconstruct  the  South;  but  first  the  North  had  to  be  recon 
structed.  Its  own  theory  and  practice  of  liberty  had  got 
sadly  out  of  gear,  and  must  be  corrected.  It  was  done  on 
the  instant.  A  thunderstorm  at  sea  sometimes  reverses 
the  magnets  in  the  ship,  and  south  is  north.  The  storm 
of  war  works  the  like  miracle  on  men.  Every  democrat 
who  went  South  came  back  a  republican,  like  the  governors 
who,  in  Buchanan's  time,  went  to  Kansas,  and  instantly 
took  the  free-state  colours.  War,  says  the  poet,  is 

"  the  arduous  strife, 
To  which  the  triumph  of  all  good  is  given." 

Every  principle  is  a  war-note.  When  the  rights  of  man 
are  recited  under  any  old  government,  every  one  of  them 
is  a  declaration  of  war.  War  civilises,  re-arranges  the  popu 
lation,  distributing  by  ideas — the  innovators  on  one  side, 
the  antiquaries  on  the  other.  It  opens  the  eyes  wider.  Once 
we  were  patriots  up  to  the  town-bounds,  or  the  State-line. 
But  when  you  replace  the  love  of  family  or  clan  by  a  principle, 
as  freedom,  instantly  that  fire  runs  over  the  State-line  into 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  into  the 
prairie  and  beyond,  leaps  the  mountains,  bridges  river  and 
lake,  burns  as  hotly  in  Kansas  and  California  as  in  Boston,  and 
no  chemist  can  discriminate  between  one  soil  and  the  other. 
It  lifts  every  population  to  an  equal  power  and  merit. 

As  long  as  we  debate  in  council,  both  sides  may  form 
their  private  guess  what  the  event  may  be,  or  which  is 
the  strongest.  But  the  moment  you  cry  "  Every  man  to 
his  tent,  0  Israel!  "  the  delusions  of  hope  and  fear  are  at 
an  end; — the  strength  is  now  to  be  tested  by  the  eternal 
facts.  There  will  be  no  doubt  more.  The  world  is  equal 
to  itself.  The  secret  architecture  of  things  begins  to  disclose 
itself;  the  fact  that  all  things  were  made  on  a  basis  of  right; 
that  justice  is  really  desired  by  all  intelligent  beings;  that 
opposition  to  it  is  against  the  nature  of  things;  and  that, 
whatever  may  happen  in  this  hour  or  that,  the  years  and  the 
centuries  are  always  pulling  down  the  wrong  and  building 
up  the  right. 

The  war  made  the  Divine  Providence  credible  to  many 
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who  did  not  believe  the  good  Heaven  quite  honest.  Every 
man  was  an  abolitionist  by  conviction,  but  did  not  believe 
that  his  neighbour  was.  The  opinions  of  masses  of  men, 
which  the  tactics  of  primary  caucuses  and  the  proverbial 
timidity  of  trade  had  concealed,  the  war  discovered;  and 
it  was  found,  contrary  to  all  popular  belief,  that  the  country 
was  at  heart  abolitionist,  and  for  the  Union  was  ready  to  die. 

As  cities  of  men  are  the  first  effects  of  civilisation,  and 
also  instantly  causes  of  more  civilisation,  so  armies,  which 
are  only  wandering  cities,  generate  a  vast  heat,  and  lift  the 
spirit  of  the  soldiers  who  compose  them  to  the  boiling  point. 
The  armies  mustered  in  the  North  were  as  much  missionaries 
to  the  mind  of  the  country  as  they  were  carriers  of  material 
force,  and  had  the  vast  advantage  of  carrying  whither  they 
marched  a  higher  civilisation.  Of  course,  there  are  noble 
men  everywhere,  and  there  are  such  in  the  South;  and  the 
noble  know  the  noble,  wherever  they  meet;  and  we  have 
all  heard  passages  of  generous  and  exceptional  behaviour 
exhibited  by  individuals  there  to  our  officers  and  men 
during  the  war.  But  the  common  people,  rich  or  poor, 
were  the  narrowest  and  most  conceited  of  mankind,  as 
arrogant  as  the  negroes  on  the  Gambia  River;  and,  by  the 
way,  it  looks  as  if  the  editors  of  the  Southern  press  were 
in  all  times  selected  from  this  class.  The  invasion  of 
Northern  farmers,  mechanics,  engineers,  tradesmen,  lawyers 
and  students  did  more  than  forty  years  of  peace  had  done  : 
to  educate  the  South.  "  This  will  be  a  slow  business," 
writes  our  Concord  captain  home,  "  for  we  have  to  stop  and 
civilise  the  people  as  we  go  along." 

It  is  an  interesting  part  of  the  history,  the  manner  in 
which  this  incongruous  militia  were  made  soldiers.  That 
was  done  again  on  the  Kansas  plan.  Our  farmers  went  to 
Kansas  as  peaceable,  God-fearing  men  as  the  members  of 
our  school-committee  here.  But  when  the  Border  raids 
were  let  loose  on  their  villages,  these  people,  who  turned 
pale  at  home  if  called  to  dress  a  cut  finger,  on  witnessing  the 
butchery  done  by  the  Missouri  riders  on  women  and  babes, 
were  so  beside  themselves  with  rage,  that  they  became  on 
the  instant  the  bravest  soldiers  and  the  most  determined 
avengers.  And  the  first  events  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
gave  the  like  training  to  the  new  recruits. 
.  All  sorts  of  men  went  to  the  war — the  roughs,  men  who 
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liked  harsh  play  and  violence,  men  for  whom  pleasure  was  not 
strong  enough,  but  who  wanted  pain,  and  found  sphere  at 
last  for  their  superabundant  energy;  then  the  adventurous 
type  of  New  Englander,  with  his  appetite  for  novelty  and 
travel;  the  village  politician,  who  could  now  verify  his  news 
paper  knowledge,  see  the  South,  and  amass  what  a  stock  of 
adventures  to  retail  hereafter  at  the  fireside,  or  to  the  well- 
known  companions  on  the  mill-dam;  young  men,  also,  of 
excellent  education  and  polished  manners,  delicately  brought 
up;  manly  farmers,  skilful  mechanics,  young  tradesmen, 
men  hitherto  of  narrow  opportunities  of  knowing  the  world, 
but  well  taught  in  the  grammar-schools.  But  perhaps  in 
every  one  of  these  classes  were  idealists,  men  who  went  from 
a  religious  duty.  I  have  a  note  of  a  conversation  that 
occurred  in  our  first  company,  the  morning  before  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  At  a  halt  in  the  march,  a  few  of  our  boys  were 
sitting  on  a  rail  fence  talking  together  whether  it  was  right  to 
sacrifice  themselves.  One  of  them  said,  "he  had  been  thinking 
a  good  deal  about  it,  last  night,  and  he  thought  one  was  never 
too  young  to  die  for  a  principle."  One  of  our  later  volun 
teers,  on  the  day  when  he  left  home,  in  reply  to  my  question, 
How  can  you  be  spared  from  your  farm,  now  that  your 
father  is  so  ill?  said:  "  I  go  because  I  shall  always  be  sorry 
if  I  did  not  go  when  the  country  called  me.  I  can  go  as  well 
as  another."  One  wrote  to  his  father  these  words: — "  You 
may  think  it  strange  that  I,  who  have  always  naturally 
rather  shrunk  from  danger,  should  wish  to  enter  the  army; 
but  there  is  a  higher  Power  that  tunes  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
enables  them  to  see  their  duty,  and  gives  them  courage  to 
face  the  dangers  with  which  those  duties  are  attended." 

And  the  captain  writes  home  of  another  of  his  men, — "  B 

comes  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  love  of  country,  and  these 
are  the  soldiers  you  can  depend  upon." 

None  of  us  can  have  forgotten  how  sharp  a  test  to  try  our 
peaceful  people  with  was  the  first  call  for  troops.  I  doubt 
jl  not  many  of  our  soldiers  could  repeat  the  confession  of  a 
youth  whom  I  knew  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  who  enlisted 
in  New  York,  went  to  the  field,  and  died  early.  Before  his 
departure  he  confided  to  his  sister  that  he  was  naturally  a 
coward,  but  was  determined  that  no  one  should  ever  find  it 
out;  that  he  had  long  trained  himself  by  forcing  himself,  on 
the  suspicion  of  any  near  danger,  to  go  directly  up  to  it,  cost 
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him  what  struggles  it  might.    Yet  it  is  from  this  tempera 
ment  of  sensibility  that  great  heroes  have  been  formed. 

Our  first  company  was  led  by  an  officer  who  had  grown 
up  in  this  village  from  a  boy.  The  older  among  us  can  well 
remember  him  at  school,  at  play,  and  at  work,  all  the  way 
up,  the  most  amiable,  sensible,  unpretending  of  men;  fair, 
blonde,  the  rose  lived  long  in  his  cheek;  grave,  but  social,  and 
one  of  the  last  men  in  this  town  you  would  have  picked  out 
for  the  rough  dealing  of  war — not  a  trace  of  fierceness,  much 
less  of  recklessness,  or  of  the  devouring  thirst  for  excitement; 
tender  as  a  woman  in  his  care  for  a  cough  or  a  chilblain  in 
his  men;  had  troches  and  arnica  in  his  pocket  for  them.; 
The  army  officers  were  welcome  to  their  jest  on  him  as  too 
kind  for  a  captain,  and,  later,  as  the  colonel  who  got  off  his 
horse  when  he  saw  one  of  his  men  limp  on  the  march,  and 
told  him  to  ride.  But  he  knew  that  his  men  had  found  out. 
first  that  he  was  captain,  then  that  he  was  colonel,  and 
neither  dared  nor  wished  to  disobey  him.  He  was  a  man 
without  conceit,  who  never  fancied  himself  a  philosopher 
or  a  saint;  the  most  modest  and  amiable  of  men,  engaged 
in  common  duties,  but  equal  always  to  the  occasion;  and 
the  war  showed  him  still  equal,  however  stern  and  terrible 
the  occasion  grew — disclosed  in  him  a  strong  good  sense, 
great  fertility  of  resource,  the  helping  hand,  and  then  the 
moral  qualities  of  a  commander — a  patience  not  to  be  tired 
out,  a  serious  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country  that  never 
swerved,  a  hope  that  never  failed.  He  was  a  Puritan  in  the 
army,  with  traits  that  remind  one  of  John  Brown  —  an 
integrity  incorruptible,  and  an  ability  that  always  rose  to 
the  need. 

You  will  remember  that  these  colonels,  captains,  and  lieu 
tenants,  and  the  privates  too,  are  domestic  men,  just 
wrenched  away  from  their  families  and  their  business  b} 
this  rally  of  all  the  manhood  in  the  land.  They  have  note! 
to  pay  at  home;  have  farms,  shops,  factories,  affairs  of  ever) 
kind  to  think  of  and  write  home  about.  Consider  wha' 
sacrifice  and  havoc  in  business  arrangements  this  war-bias' 
made.  They  have  to  think  carefully  of  every  last  resoura 
at  home  on  which  their  wives  or  mothers  may  fall  back 
upon  the  little  account  in  the  savings-bank,  the  grass  tha 
can  be  sold,  the  old  cow,  or  the  heifer.  These  necessitie 
make  the  topics  of  the  ten  thousand  letters  with  which  th 
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mail-bags  came  loaded  day  by  day.  These  letters  play  a 
great  part  in  the  war.  The  writing  of  letters  made  the 
Sunday  in  every  camp: — meantime  they  are  without  the 
means  of  writing.  After  the  first  marches  there  is  no  letter- 
paper,  there  are  no  envelopes,  no  postage-stamps,  for  these 
were  wetted  into  a  solid  mass  in  the  rains  and  mud.  Some  of 
these  letters  are  written  on  the  back  of  old  bills,  some  on 
brown  paper,  or  strips  of  newspaper;  written  by  firelight, 
making  the  short  night  shorter;  written  on  the  knee,  in  the 
mud,  with  pencil,  six  words  at  a  time;  or  in  the  saddle,  and 
have  to  stop  because  the  horse  will  not  stand  still.  But  the 
words  are  proud  and  tender — "  Tell  mother  I  will  not  dis 
grace  her;  "  "  tell  her  not  to  worry  about  me,  for  I  know  she 
would  not  have  had  me  stay  at  home  if  she  could  as  well  as 
not."  The  letters  of  the  captain  are  the  dearest  treasures  of 
this  town.  Always  devoted,  sometimes  anxious,  sometimes 
full  of  joy  at  the  deportment  of  his  comrades,  they  contain 
the  sincere  praise  of  men  whom  I  now  see  in  this  assembly. 
If  Marshal  Montluc's  Memoirs  are  the  Bible  of  soldiers,  as 
Henry  IV.  of  France  said,  Colonel  Prescott  might  furnish 
the  Book  of  Epistles. 

He  writes,  "  You  don't  know  how  one  gets  attached  to  a 
company  by  living  with  them  and  sleeping  with  them  all  the 
time.  I  know  every  man  by  heart;  I  know  every  man's 
weak  spot — who  is  shaky,  and  who  is  true  blue."  He  never 
remits  his  care  of  the  men,  aiming  to  hold  them  to  their  good 
habits  and  to  keep  them  cheerful.  For  the  first  point,  he 
keeps  up  a  constant  acquaintance  with  them;  urges  their 
correspondence  with  their  friends;  writes  news  of  them 
home,  urging  his  own  correspondent  to  visit  their  families 
and  keep  them  informed  about  the  men;  encourages  a 
temperance  society  which  is  formed  in  the  camp,  "  I  have 
not  had  a  man  drunk,  or  affected  by  liquor,  since  we  came 
here."  At  one  time  he  finds  his  company  unfortunate  in 
having  fallen  between  two  companies  of  quite  another  class — 
'  'Tis  profanity  all  the  time :  yet  instead  of  a  bad  influence 
on  our  men,  I  think  it  works  the  other  way — it  disgusts 
them." 

One  day  he  writes :  "  I  expect  to  have  a  time,  this  forenoon, 
with  the  officer  from  West  Point  who  drills  us.  He  is  very 
profane,  and  I  will  not  stand  it.  If  he  does  not  stop  it,  I 
shall  march  my  men  right  away  when  he  is  drilling  them. 
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There  is  a  fine  for  officers  swearing  in  the  army,  and  I  have 
too  many  young  men  that  are  not  used  to  such  talk.  I  told 
the  colonel  this  morning  I  should  do  it,  and  shall — don't 
care  what  the  consequence  is.  This  lieutenant  seems  to 
think  that  these  men  who  never  saw  a  gun,  can  drill  as  well 
as  he,  who  has  been  at  West  Point  four  years."  At  night 
he  adds:  "  I  told  that  officer  from  West  Point,  this  morning, 
that  he  could  not  swear  at  my  company  as  he  did  yesterday; 
told  him  I  would  not  stand  it  any  way.  I  told  him  I  had  a 
good  many  young  men  in  my  company  whose  mothers  asked 
me  to  look  after  them,  and  I  should  do  so,  and  not  allow 
them  to  hear  such  language,  especially  from  an  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  set  them  a  better  example.  Told  him  I  did 
not  swear  myself  and  would  not  allow  him  to.  He  looked 
at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  Do  you  know  whom  you  are  talking 
to  ?  and  I  looked  at  him  as  much  as  to  say,  Yes,  I  do<  He 
looked  rather  ashamed,  but  went  through  the  drill  without 
an  oath."  So  much  for  the  care  of  their  morals.  His  next 
point  is  to  keep  them  cheerful.  'Tis  better  than  medicine.: 
He  has  games  of  base-ball,  and  pitching  quoits,  and  euchre, 
whilst  part  of  the  military  discipline  is  sham-fights. 

The  best  men  heartily  second  him,  and  invent  excellent 
means  of  their  own.  When,  afterwards,  five  of  these  men 
were  prisoners  in  the  Parish  Prison  in  New  Orleans,  they 
set  themselves  to  use  the  time  to  the  wisest  advantage — 
formed  a  debating  club,  wrote  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper, 
called  it  "  Stars  and  Stripes."  It  advertises,  "  prayer 
meeting  at  7  o'clock,  in  cell  No.  8,  second  floor,"  and  their 
own  printed  record  is  a  proud  and  affecting  narrative. 

Whilst  the  regiment  was  encamped  at  Camp  Andrew, 
near  Alexandria,  in  June  1861,  marching  orders  came. 
Colonel  Lawrence  sent  for  eight  waggons,  but  only  three 
came.  On  these  they  loaded  all  the  canvas  of  the  tents,  but 
took  no  tent-poles. 

"  It  looked  very  much  like  a  severe  thunderstorm,"  writes 
the  captain,  "  and  I  knew  the  men  would  all  have  to  sleep 
out  of  doors,  unless  we  carried  them.  So  I  took  six  poles, 
and  went  to  the  colonel,  and  told  him  I  had  got  the  poles  for 
two  tents,  which  would  cover  twenty-four  men,  and  unless 
he  ordered  me  not  to  carry  them,  I  should  do  so.  He  said 
he  had  no  objection,  only  thought  they  would  be  too  much 
for  me.  We  had  only  about  twelve  men  "  (the  rest  of  the 
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company  being,  perhaps,  on  picket  or  other  duty),  "  and  some 
of  them  have  their  heavy  knapsacks  and  guns  to  carry,  so 
could  not  carry  any  poles.  We  started  and  marched  two 
miles  without  stopping  to  rest,  not  having  had  anything  to 
eat,  and  being  very  hot  and  dry."  At  this  time  Captain 
Prescott  was  daily  threatened  with  sickness,  and  suffered 
the  more  from  this  heat.  "  I  told  Lieutenant  Bowers,  this 
morning,  that  I  could  afford  to  be  sick  from  bringing  the 
tent-poles,  for  it  saved  the  whole  regiment  from  sleeping  out 
doors;  for  they  would  not  have  thought  of  it,  if  I  had  not 
taken  mine.  The  major  had  tried  to  discourage  me; — said, 
'  perhaps,  if  I  carried  them  over,  some  other  company  would 
get  them ! ' — I  told  him,  perhaps  he  did  not  think  I  was 
smart."  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  whole  regiment 
enjoying  the  protection  of  these  tents. 

In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run  this  company  behaved 
well,  and  the  regimental  officers  believed,  what  is  now  the 
general  conviction  of  the  country,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 
day  were  not  so  much  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  troops,  as  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  combinations  by  the  general  officers. 
It  happened,  also,  that  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  was  almost 
unofficered.  The  colonel  was,  early  in  the  day,  disabled  by 
a  casualty;  the  lieutenant-colonel,  the  major,  and  the  adju 
tant  were  already  transferred  to  new  regiments,  and  their 
places  were  not  yet  filled.  The  three  months  of  the  enlist 
ment  expired  a  few  days  after  the  battle. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  the  old  Artillery  company  of  this  town 
was  reorganised,  and  Captain  Richard  Barrett  received  a 
commission  in  March  1862,  from  the  State,  as  its  com 
mander.  This  company,  chiefly  recruited  here,  was  later 
embodied  in  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment,  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  enlisted  as  nine  months'  men,  and  sent  to  New 
Orleans,  where  they  were  employed  in  guard  duty  during 
their  term  of  service.  Captain  Humphrey  H.  Buttrick, 
lieutenant  in  this  regiment,  as  he  had  been  already  lieutenant 
in  Captain  Fresco tt's  company  in  1861,  went  out  again  in 
August  1864,  a  captain  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Massachusetts, 
and  saw  hard  service  in  the  Ninth  Corps,  under  General 
Burnside.  The  regiment  being  formed  of  veterans,  and  in 
fields  requiring  great  activity  and  exposure,  suffered  extra 
ordinary  losses ;  Captain  Buttrick  and  one  other  officer  being 
the  only  officers  in  it  who  were  neither  killed,  wounded,  nor 
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captured.  In  August  1862,  on  the  new  requisition  for 
troops,  when  it  was  becoming  difficult  to  meet  the  draft — 
mainly  through  the  personal  example  and  influence  of  Mr. 
Sylvester  Lovejoy,  twelve  men,  including  himself,  were 
enlisted  for  three  years,  and,  being  soon  after  enrolled  in  the 
Fortieth  Massachusetts,  went  to  the  war;  and  a  very  good 
account  has  been  heard,  not  only  of  the  regiment,  but  of  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  these  men. 

After  the  return  of  the  three  months'  company  to  Concord, 
in  1 86 1,  Captain  Fresco tt  raised  a  new  company  of  volun 
teers,  and  Captain  Bowers  another.  Each  of  these  com 
panies  included  recruits  from  this  town,  and  they  formed 
part  of  the  Thirty-second  Regiment,  of  Massachusetts  Volun 
teers.  Enlisting  for  three  years  and  remaining  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  these  troops  saw  every  variety  of  hard  service 
which  the  war  offered,  and,  though  suffering  at  first  some 
disadvantage  from  change  of  commanders,  and  from  severe 
losses,  they  grew  at  last,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Prescott,  to  an  excellent  reputation,  attested  by  the  names 
of  the  thirty  battles  they  were  authorised  to  inscribe  on  their 
flag,  and  by  the  important  position  usually  assigned  them 
in  the  field. 

I  have  found  many  notes  of  their  rough  experience  in  the 
march  and  in  the  field.  In  McClellan's  retreat  in  the  Penin 
sula,  in  July  1862,  "  it  is  all  our  men  can  do  to  draw  their 
feet  out  of  the  mud.  We  marched  one  mile  through  mud, 
without  exaggeration,  one  foot  deep — a  good  deal  of  the 
way  over  my  boots,  and  with  short  rations;  on  one  day 
nothing  but  liver,  blackberries,  and  pennyroyal  tea." — (l  At 
Fredericksburg  we  lay  eleven  hours  in  one  spot  without 
moving,  except  to  rise  and  fire."  The  next  note  is,  "  cracker 
for  a  day  and  a  half — but  all  right."  Another  day,  "  had 
not  left  the  ranks  for  thirty  hours,  and  the  nights  were  broken 
by  frequent  alarms.  How  would  Concord  people,"  he  asks, 
"  like  to  pass  the  night  on  the  battle-field,  and  hear  the 
dying  cry  for  help,  and  not  be  able  to  go  to  them  ? " 
But  the  regiment  did  good  service  at  Harrison's  Landing, 
and  at  Antietam,  under  Colonel  Parker;  and  at  Fredericks- 
burg,  in  December,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prescott  loudly  ex 
presses  his  satisfaction  at  his  comrades,  now  and  then 
particularising  names:  "  Bowers,  Shepard,  and  Lauriat  are 
as  brave  as  lions." 
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At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  July  1863,  the  brigade  of 
which  the  Thirty-second  Regiment  formed  a  part  was  in 
line  of  battle  seventy-two  hours,  and  suffered  severely. 
Colonel  Fresco tt's  regiment  went  in  with  two  hundred  and 
ten  men,  nineteen  officers.  On  the  second  of  July  they  had 
to  cross  the  famous  wheat-field,  under  fire  from  the  rebels 
in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  Seventy  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  out  of  seven  companies.  Here  Francis  Buttrick, 
whose  manly  beauty  all  of  us  remember,  and  Sergeant 
Appleton,  an  excellent  soldier,  were  fatally  wounded.  The 
colonel  was  hit  by  three  bullets.  "  I  feel,"  he  writes,  "  I 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for  that  my  life  is  spared,  although 
I  would  willingly  die  to  have  the  regiment  do  as  well  as  they 
have  done.  Our  colours  had  several  holes  made,  and  were 
badly  torn.  One  bullet  hit  the  staff  which  the  bearer  had 
in  his  hand.  The  colour-bearer  is  brave  as  a  lion;  he  will 
go  anywhere  you  say,  and  no  questions  asked;  his  name  is 
Marshall  Davis."  The  Colonel  took  evident  pleasure  in  the 
fact  that  he  could  account  for  all  his  men.  There  were  so 
many  killed,  so  many  wounded — but  no  missing.  For  that 
word  "  missing  "  was  apt  to  mean  skulking.  Another  inci 
dent:  "A  friend  of  Lieutenant  Barrow  complains  that  we 
did  not  treat  his  body  with  respect,  inasmuch  as  we  did  not 
send  it  home.  I  think  we  were  very  fortunate  to  save  it  at 
all,  for  in  ten  minutes  after  he  was  killed  the  rebels  occupied 
the  ground,  and  we  had  to  carry  him  and  all  of  our  wounded 
nearly  two  miles  in  blankets.  There  was  no  place  nearer 
than  Baltimore  where  we  could  have  got  a  coffin,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  eighty  miles  there.  We  laid  him  in  two 
double  blankets,  and  then  sent  off  a  long  distance  and  got 
boards  off  a  barn  to  make  the  best  coffin  we  could,  and  gave 
him  burial." 

After  Gettysburg,  Colonel  Prescott  remarks  that  our 
regiment  is  highly  complimented.  When  Colonel  Gurney, 
of  the  Ninth,  came  to  him  the  next  day  to  tell  him  that 
"  folks  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  Thirty-second 
Regiment:  it  always  was  a  good  regiment,  and  people  are 
just  beginning  to  find  it  out;  "  Colonel  Prescott  notes  in  his 
journal — "  Pity  they  have  not  found  it  out  before  it  was 
all  gone.  We  have  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  guns  this 
morning." 

Let  me  add  an  extract  from  the  official  report  of  the 
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brigade  commander:  "Word  was  sent  by  General  Barnes, 
that,  when  we  retired,  we  should  fall  back  under  cover  of 
the  woods.  This  order  was  communicated  to  Colonel  Pres- 
cott,  whose  regiment  was  then  under  the  hottest  fire.  Under 
standing  it  to  be  a  peremptory  order  to  retire  them,  he 
replied,  '  I  don't  want  to  retire;  I  am  not  ready  to  retire; 
I  can  hold  this  place; '  and  he  made  good  his  assertion. 
Being  informed  that  he  misunderstood  the  order,  which  was 
only  to  inform  him  how  to  retire  when  it  became  necessary, 
he  was  satisfied,  and  he  and  his  command  held  their  ground 
manfully."  It  was  said  that  Colonel  Prescott's  reply,  when 
reported,  pleased  the  Acting  Brigadier-General  Sweitzer 
mightily. 

After  Gettysburg,  the  Thirty-second  Regiment  saw  hard 
service  at  Rappahannock  Station;  and  at  Baltimore,  in 
Virginia,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in  battle  order  for  ten 
days  successively:  crossing  the  Rapidan,  and  suffering  from 
such  extreme  cold,  a  few  days  later,  at  Mine  Run,  that  the 
men  were  compelled  to  break  rank  and  run  in  circles  to  keep 
themselves  from  being  frozen.  On  the  third  of  December 
they  went  into  winter  quarters. 

I  must  not  follow  the  multiplied  details  that  make  the; 
hard  work  of  the  next  year.  But  the  campaign  in  the 
Wilderness  surpassed  all  their  worst  experience  hitherto  of 
the  soldier's  life.  On  the  third  of  May,  they  crossed  the 
Rapidan  for  the  fifth  time.  On  the  twelfth,  at  Laurel  Hill,  i 
the  regiment  had  twenty-one  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded, 
including  five  officers.  "  The  regiment  has  been  in  the  front 
and  centre  since  the  battle  begun,  eight  and  a  half  days  ago, 
and  is  now  building  breastworks  on  the  Fredericksburg  road. 
This  has  been  the  hardest  fight  the  world  ever  knew.  I  think 
the  loss  of  our  army  will  be  forty  thousand.  Every  day,  for 
the  last  eight  days,  there  has  been  a  terrible  battle  the  whole 
length  of  the  line.  .  One  day  they  drove  us;  but  it  has  been 
regular  bull-dog  fighting."  On  the  twenty-first  they  had 
been  for  seventeen  days  and  nights  under  arms  without 
rest.  On  the  twenty-third,  they  crossed  the  North  Anna, 
and  achieved  a  great  success.  On  the  thirtieth,  we  learn, 
"  Our  regiment  has  never  been  in  the  second  line  since  we 
crossed  the  Rapidan,  on  the  third."  On  the  night  of  the 
thirtieth — "  The  hardest  day  we  ever  had.  We  have  been 
in  the  first  line  twenty-six  days,  and  fighting  every  day  but 
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two;  whilst  your  newspapers  talk  of  the  inactivity  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  If  those  writers  could  be  here  and 
fight  all  day,  and  sleep  in  the  trenches,  and  be  called  up 
several  times  in  the  night  by  picket-firing,  they  would  not 
call  it  inactive."  June  fourth  is  marked  in  the  diary  as 
"  An  awful  day; — two  hundred  men  lost  to  the  command;  " 
and  not  until  the  fifth  of  June  comes  at  last  a  respite  for  a 
short  space,  during  which  the  men  drew  shoes  and  socks, 
and  the  officers  were  able  to  send  to  the  waggons  and  procure 
a  change  of  clothes,  for  the  first  time  in  five  weeks. 

But  from  these  incessant  labours  there  was  now  to  be  rest 
for  one  head — the  honoured  and  beloved  commander  of  the 
regiment.  On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  they  crossed  the  James 
River,  and  marched  to  within  three  miles  of  Petersburg. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  they  went  to  the 
front,  formed  line  of  battle,  and  were  ordered  to  take  the 
Norfolk  and  Petersburg  Railroad  from  the  rebels.  In  this 
charge,  Colonel  George  L.  Prescott  was  mortally  wounded. 
After  driving  the  enemy  from  the  railroad,  crossing  it,  and 
climbing  the  farther  bank  to  continue  the  charge,  he  was 
struck,  in  front  of  his  command,  by  a  musket  ball  which 
entered  his  breast  near  the  heart.  He  was  carried  off  the 
field  to  the  division  hospital,  and  died  on  the  following 
morning.  On  his  death-bed,  he  received  the  needless  assur 
ances  of  his  general,  that  "  he  had  done  more  than  all  his 
duty  " — needless  to  a  conscience  so  faithful  and  unspotted. 
One  of  his  townsmen  and  comrades,  a  sergeant  in  his  regi- 
i  ment,  writing  to  his  own  family,  uses  these  words :  "  He  was 
!  one  of  the  few  men  who  fight  for  principle.  He  did  not  fight 
for  glory,  honour,  nor  money,  but  because  he  thought  it  his 
;duty.  These  are  not  my  feelings  only,  but  of  the  whole 
regiment." 

On  the  first  of  January  1865,  the  Thirty-second  Regiment 
made  itself  comfortable  in  log  huts,  a  mile  south  of  our  rear 
line  of  works  before  Petersburg.  On  the  fourth  of  February, 
sudden  orders  came  to  move  next  morning  at  daylight.  At 
Dabney's  Mills,  in  a  sharp  fight,  they  lost  seventy-four  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Here  Major  Shepard  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  lines  were  held  until  the  tenth,  with 
more  than  usual  suffering  from  snow  and  hail  and  intense 
cold,  added  to  the  annoyance  of  the  artillery  fire.  On  the 
first  of  April,  the  regiment  connected  with  Sheridan's  cavalry, 
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near  the  Five  Forks,  and  took  an  important  part  in  that 
battle  which  opened  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  forced 
the  surrender  of  Lee.  On  the  ninth,  they  marched  in  support 
of  the  cavalry,  and  were  advancing  in  a  grand  charge,  when 
the  white  flag  of  General  Lee  appeared.  The  brigade  of  which 
the  Thirty  -  second  Regiment  formed  part  was  detailed  to 
receive  the  formal  surrender  of  the  rebel  arms.  The  home 
ward  march  began  on  the  thirteenth,  and  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out  in  the  field,  at  Washington,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June,  and  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  first  of  July. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  obelisk  records  only  the  names  of  the 
dead.  There  is  something  partial  in  this  distribution  of 
honour.  Those  who  went  through  those  dreadful  fields  and 
returned  not,  deserve  much  more  than  all  the  honour  we  can 
pay.  But  those  also  who  went  through  the  same  fields  and 
returned  alive,  put  just  as  much  at  hazard  as  those  who  died, 
and,  in  other  countries,  would  wear  distinctive  badges  of 
honour  as  long  as  they  lived.  I  hope  the  disuse  of  such 
medals  or  badges  in  this  country  only  signifies  that  every 
body  knows  these  men,  and  carries  their  deed  in  such  lively 
remembrance  that  they  require  no  badge  or  reminder.  I 
am  sure  I  need  not  bespeak  your  gratitude  to  these  fellow- 
citizens  and  neighbours  of  ours.  I  hope  they  will  be  content 
with  the  laurels  of  one  war. 

But  let  me,  in  behalf  of  this  assembly,  speak  directly  to; 
you,  our  defenders,  and  say,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if 
danger  should  ever  threaten  the  homes  which  you  guard,  the 
knowledge  of  your  presence  will  be  a  wall  of  fire  for  their 
protection.  Brave  men!  you  will  hardly  be  called  to  see 
again  fields  as  terrible  as  those  you  have  already  trampled 
with  your  victories. 

There  are  people  who  can  hardly  read  the  names  on  yonder 
bronze  tablet,  the  mist  so  gathers  in  their  eyes.  Three  oi 
the  names  are  of  sons  of  one  family.  A  gloom  gathers  on 
this  assembly,  composed  as  it  is  of  kindred  men  and  women, 
for,  in  many  houses,  the  dearest  and  noblest  is  gone  from  theii 
hearthstone.  Yet  it  is  tinged  with  light  from  heaven.  A 
duty  so  severe  has  been  discharged,  and  with  such  immense 
results  of  good,  lifting  private  sacrifice  to  the  sublime,  that 
though  the  cannon  volleys  have  a  sound  of  funeral  echoes 
they  can  yet  hear  through  them  the  benedictions  of  theii 
country  and  mankind. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  MODERN  LITERATURE 
["THE  DIAL/'  OCTOBER  1840] 

THERE  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
world  is  governed  than  literature.     There  is  no  luck  in  it. 
It  proceeds  by  Fate.     Every  scripture  is  given  by  the  inspira 
tion  of  God.    Every  composition  proceeds  out  of  a  greater 
or  less  depth  of  thought,  and  this  is  the  measure  of  its  effect. 
The  highest  class  of  books  are  those  which  express  the  moral 
element;    the  next,  works  of  imagination;    and  the  next, 
works  of  science; — all  dealing  in  realities, — what  ought  to 
be,  what  is,  and  what  appears.     These,  in  proportion  to  the 
truth  and  beauty  they  involve,  remain;    the  rest  perish. 
They  proceed  out  of  the  silent  living  mind  to  be  heard  again 
by  the  living  mind.     Of  the  best  books  it  is  hardest  to  write 
the  history.     Those  books  which  are  for  all  time  are  written 
indifferently  at  any  time.     For  high  genius  is  a  day  without 
night,  a  Caspian  Ocean  which  hath  no  tides.     And  yet  is 
literature   in   some   sort  a  creature   of  time.     Always   the 
oracular  soul  is  the  source  of  thought,  but  always  the  occa 
sion  is  administered  by  the  low  mediations  of  circumstance. 
Religion,  Love,  Ambition,  War,  some  fierce  antagonism,  or 
it  may  be,  some  petty  annoyance,  must  break  the  round  of 
perfect  circulation,  or  no  spark,  no  joy,  no  event  can  be. 
The  poet  rambling  through  the  fields  or  the  forest,  absorbed 
in  contemplation  to  that  degree,  that  his  walk  is  but  a  pretty 
dream,  would  never  awake  to  precise  thought,  if  the  scream 
of  an  eagle,  the  cries  of  a  crow  or  curlew  near  his  head  did 
not  break  the  sweet  continuity.     Nay,  the  finest  lyrics  of 
the  poet  come  of  this  unequal  parentage;  the  imps  of  matter 
beget  such  child  on  the  soul,  fair  daughter  of  God.    Nature 
mixes  facts  with  thoughts  to  yield  a  poem.     But  the  gift  of 
immortality  is  of  the  mother's  side.     In  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  written  is  the  date  of  their  duration,  and  never  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  facts. 
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Everything  lasts  in  proportion  to  its  beauty.  In  propor 
tion  as  it  was  not  polluted  by  any  wilfulness  of  the  writer, 
but  flowed  from  his  mind  after  the  divine  order  of  cause  and 
effect,  it  was  not  his  but  nature's,  and  shared  the  sublimity 
of  the  sea  and  sky.  That  which  is  truly  told,  nature  herself 
takes  in  charge  against  the  whims  and  injustice  of  men.  For 
ages  Herodotus  was  reckoned  a  credulous  gossip  in  his 
descriptions  of  Africa,  and  now  the  sublime  silent  desert 
testifies  through  the  mouths  of  Bruce,  Lyon,  Cailliaud,  Burck- 
hardt,  Belzoni,  to  the  truth  of  the  calumniated  historian. 

And  yet  men  imagine  that  books  are  dice,  and  have  no 
merit  in  their  fortune;  that  the  trade  and  the  favour  of  a 
few  critics  can  get  one  book  into  circulation,  and  defeat 
another;  and  that  in  the  production  of  these  things  the  author 
has  chosen  and  may  choose  to  do  thus  and  so.  Society  also 
wishes  to  assign  subjects  and  methods  to  its  writers.  But 
neither  reader  nor  author  may  intermeddle.  You  cannot 
reason  at  will  in  this  and  that  other  vein,  but  only  as  you 
must.  You  cannot  make  quaint  combinations,  and  bring 
to  the  crucible  and  alembic  of  truth  things  far  fetched  or 
fantastic  or  popular,  but  your  method  and  your  subject  are 
foreordained  in  all  your  nature,  and  in  all  nature,  or  ever  the 
earth  was,  or  it  has  no  worth.  All  that  gives  currency  still 
to  any  book,  advertised  in  the  morning's  newspapers  in 
London  or  Boston,  is  the  remains  of  faith  in  the  breast  of 
men  that  not  adroit  bookmakers,  but  the  inextinguishable 
soul  of  the  universe  reports  of  itself  in  articulate  discourse 
to-day  as  of  old.  The  ancients  strongly  expressed  their 
sense  of  the  unmanageableness  of  these  words  of  the  spirit 
by  saying  that  the  God  made  his  priest  insane,  took  him 
hither  and  thither  as  leaves  are  whirled  by  the  tempest.  But 
we  sing  as  we  are  bid.  Our  inspirations  are  very  manageable 
and  tame.  Death  and  sin  have  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
wild  horse  of  Heaven,  and  he  has  become  a  dray  and  a  hack. 
And,  step  by  step  with  the  entrance  of  this  era  of  ease  and 
convenience,  the  belief  in  the  proper  inspiration  of  man  has 
departed.  Literary  accomplishments,  skill  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  knowledge  of  books,  can  never  atone  for  the  want 
of  things  which  demand  voice.  Literature  is  a  poor  trick 
when  it  busies  itself  to  make  words  pass  for  things.  The 
most  original  book  in  the  world  is  the  Bible.  This  old  col 
lection  of  the  ejaculations  of  love  and  dread,  of  the  supreme 
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desires  and  contritions  of  men  proceeding  out  of  the  region 
f  the  grand  and  eternal,  by  whatsoever  different  mouths 
poken,  and  through  a  wide  extent  of  times  and  countries, 
ems,  especially  if  you  add  to  our  canon  the  kindred  sacred 
ritings  of  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  the  alphabet 
the  nations, — and  all  posterior  literature,  either  the 
ironicle  of  facts  under  very  inferior  ideas,  or,  when  it  rises 

sentiment,  the  combinations,  analogies,  or  degradations 
:  this.  The  elevation  of  this  book  may  be  measured  by 
^serving  how  certainly  all  elevation  of  thought  clothes  itself 
n  the  words  and  forms  of  speech  of  that  book.  For  the 
uman  mind  is  not  now  sufficiently  erect  to  judge  and  correct 
lat  scripture.  Whatever  is  majestically  thought  in  a  great 
oral  element  instantly  approaches  this  old  Sanscrit.  It 

in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  highest  originality  must 
e  moral.  The  only  person  who  can  be  entirely  independent 
f  this  fountain  of  literature  and  equal  to  it  must  be  a 
rophet  in  his  own  proper  person. 

Shakspeare,  the  first  literary  genius  of  the  world,  the 
ighest  in  whom  the  moral  is  not  the  predominating  element, 
cans  on  the  Bible:  his  poetry  supposes  it.  If  we  examine 
lis  brilliant  influence — Shakspeare — as  it  lies  in  our  minds, 
ve  shall  find  it  reverent  not  only  of  the  letter  of  this  book, 
ut  of  the  whole  frame  of  society  which  stood  in  Europe  upon 
t,  deeply  indebted  to  the  traditional  morality,  in  short, 
ompared  with  the  tone  of  the  prophets,  secondary.  On  the 
ther  hand,  the  prophets  do  not  imply  the  existence  of 
hakspeare  or  Homer, — advert  to  no  books  or  arts,  only  to 
read  ideas  and  emotions.  People  imagine  that  the  place 
rhich  the  Bible  holds  in  the  world,  it  owes  to  miracles.  It 
wes  it  simply  to  the  fact  that  it  came  out  of  a  profounder 
.epth  of  thought  than  any  other  book,  and  the  effect  must 
>e  precisely  proportionate.  Gibbon  fancied  that  it  was 
ombinations  of  circumstances  that  gave  Christianity  its 
lace  in  history.  But  in  nature  it  takes  an  ounce  to  balance 
n  ounce. 

All  just  criticism  will  not  only  behold  in  literature  the 
ction  of  necessary  laws,  but  must  also  oversee  literature 
self.  The  erect  mind  disparages  all  books.  What  are 
ooks?  it  saith:  they  can  have  no  permanent  value.  How 
bviously  initial  they  are  to  their  authors.  The  books  of 
le  nations,  the  universal  books,  are  long  ago  forgotten  by 
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those  who  wrote  them,  and  one  day  we  shall  forget  this 
primer  learning,  Literature  is  made  up  of  a  few  ideas  and 
a  few  fables.  It  is  a  heap  of  nouns  and  verbs  enclosing  an 
intuition  or  two.!  We  must  learn  to  judge  books  by  absolute 
standards.  When  we  are  aroused  to  a  life  in  ourselves,  these 
traditional  splendours  of  letters  grow  very  pale  and  cold.) 
Men  seem  to  forget  that  all  literature  is  ephemeral,  and 
unwillingly  entertain  the  supposition  of  its  utter  disappear 
ance.  They  deem  not  only  letters  in  general,  but  the  best 
books  in  particular,  parts  of  a  pre-established  harmony,  fatal, 
unalterable,  and  do  not  go  behind  Virgil  and  Dante,  much 
less  behind  Moses,  Ezekiel,  and  St.  John.  But  no  man  can1 
be  a  good  critic  of  any  book,  who  does  not  read  it  in  a  wisdom 
which  transcends  the  instructions  of  any  book,  and  treats 
the  whole  extant  product  of  the  human  intellect  as  only  one 
age,  revisable  and  reversible  by  him. 

In  our  fidelity  to  the  higher  truth  we  need  not  disown  our 
debt,  in  our  actual  state  of  culture,  in  the  twilights  of  experi 
ence,  to  these  rude  helpers.     They  keep  alive  the  memory 
and  the  hope  of  a  better  day.    When  we  flout  all  particular 
books  as  initial  merely,  we  truly  express  the  privilege  oi 
spiritual  nature,  but  alas,  not  the  fact  and  fortune  of  this 
low  Massachusetts  and  Boston,  of  these  humble  Junes  and 
Decembers  of  mortal  life.    Our  souls  are  not  self-fed,  but  dc 
eat  and  drink  of  chemical  water  and  wheat.    Let  us  nol  | 
forget  the  genial  miraculous  force  we  have  known  to  proceed: 
from  a  book.     We  go  musing  into  the  vault  of  day  and  night 
no  constellation  shines,  no  muse  descends,  the  stars  are  whit< 
points,  the  roses,  brick-coloured  leaves,  and  frogs  pipe,  mic< 
cheep,  and  waggons  creak  along  the  road.     We  return  to  tl 
house  and  take  up  Plutarch  or  Augustine,  and  read  a  fe 
sentences  or  pages,  and  lo!    the  air  swims  with  life.     Th< 
front  of  heaven  is  full  of  fiery  shapes,  secrets  of  magnanimity 
and  grandeur  invite  us  on  every  hand,  life  is  made  up  o 
them.     Such  is  our  debt  to  a  book.    Observe  moreover  tha 
we  ought  to  credit  literature  with  much  more  than  the  bar 
word  it  gives  us.     I  have  just  been  reading  poems  whicl 
now  in  memory  shine  with  a  certain  steady,  warm,  autumna 
light.    That  is  not  in  their  grammatical  construction  whic' 
they  give  me.     If  I  analyse  the  sentences,  it  eludes  me,  bu 
is  the  genius  and  suggestion  of  the  whole.     Over  every  tru 
poem  lingers  a  certain  wild  beauty,  immeasurable;  a  happi 
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ness  lightsome  and  delicious  fills  the  heart  and  brain,  as  they 
say  every  man  walks  environed  by  his  proper  atmosphere, 
extending  to  some  distance  around  him.  This  beautiful 
result  must  be  credited  to  literature  also  in  casting  its 
iccount. 

In  looking  at  the  library  of  the  present  age,  we  are  first 
truck  with  that  fact  of  the  immense  miscellany.  It  can 
ardly  be  characterised  by  any  species  of  book,  for  every 
pinion,  old  and  new,  every  hope  and  fear,  every  whim  and 
oily  has  an  organ.  It  exhibits  a  vast  carcass  of  tradition 
very  year  with  as  much  solemnity  as  a  new  revelation. 
Uong  with  these  it  vents  books  that  breathe  of  new  morning, 
iat  seem  to  heave  with  the  life  of  millions,  books  for  which 
nen  and  women  peak  and  pine;  books  which  take  the  rose 
ut  of  the  cheek  of  him  that  wrote  them,  and  give  him  to  the 
nidnight  a  sad,  solitary,  diseased  man;  which  leave  no 
nan  where  they  found  him,  but  make  him  better  or  worse; 
nd  which  work  dubiously  on  society  and  seem  to  inoculate 
t  with  a  venom  before  any  healthy  result  appears. 

In  order  to  any  complete  view  of  the  literature  of  the 
resent  age,  an  inquiry  should  include  what  it  quotes,  what 
t  writes  and  what  it  wishes  to  write.  In  our  present  attempt 
o  enumerate  some  traits  of  the  recent  literature,  we  shall 
.ave  somewhat  to  offer  on  each  of  these  topics,  but  we 
annot  promise  to  set  in  very  exact  order  what  we  have  to 

*y- 

In  the  first  place  it  has  all  books.  It  reprints  the  wisdom 
f  the  world.  How  can  the  age  be  a  bad  one  which  gives 
le  Plato  and  Paul  and  Plutarch,  St.  Augustine,  Spinoza, 
hapman,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Donne  and  Sir  Thomas 
rowne,  beside  its  own  riches  ?  Our  presses  groan  every 
ear  with  new  editions  of  all  the  select  pieces  of  the  first 
:  mankind — meditations,  history,  classifications,  opinions, 
)ics,  lyrics,  which  the  age  adopts  by  quoting  them.  If  we 
lould  designate  favourite  studies  in  which  the  age  delights 
.ore  than  in  the  rest  of  this  great  mass  of  the  permanent 
:erature  of  the  human  race,  one  or  two  instances  would  be 
>nspicuous.  First:  The  prodigious  growth  and  influence 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  last  one  hundred  and 
:ty  years,  is  itself  a  fact  of  the  first  importance.  It  almost 
one  has  called  out  the  genius  of  the  German  nation  into  an 
:tivity  which,  spreading  from  the  poetic  into  the  scientific, 
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religious,  and  philosophical  domains,  has  made  theirs  now 
at  last  the  paramount  intellectual  influence  of  the  world, 
reacting  with  great  energy  on  England  and  America.  And 
thus,  and  not  by  mechanical  diffusion,  does  an  original  genius 
work  and  spread  himself.  Society  becomes  an  immense 
Shakspeare.  Not  otherwise  could  the  poet  be  admired, 
nay,  not  even  seen; — not  until  his  living,  conversing,  and 
writing  had  diffused  his  spirit  into  the  young  and  acquiring 
class,  so  that  he  had  multiplied  himself  into  a  thousand  sons, 
a  thousand  Shakspeares,  and  so  understands  himself. 

Secondly :  The  history  of  freedom  it  studies  with  eagerness 
in  civil,  in  religious,  in  philosophic  history.  It  has  explored 
every  monument  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  and  law,  and  mainly 
every  scrap  of  printed  or  written  paper  remaining  from  the 
period  of  the  English  Commonwealth.  It  has,  out  of  Eng 
land,  devoted  much  thought  and  pains  to  the  history  of 
philosophy.  It  has  groped  in  all  nations  where  was  any 
literature  for  the  early  poetry,  not  only  the  dramatic,  but 
the  rudest  lyric;  for  songs  and  ballads,  the  Nibelungen  Lied, 
the  poems  of  Hans  Sachs  and  Henry  of  Alckmaer  in  Germany, 
for  the  Cid  in  Spain,  for  the  rough-cast  verse  of  the  interior 
nations  of  Europe,  and  in  Britain  for  the  ballads  of  Scotland 
and  of  Robin  Hood. 

In  its  own  books  also,  our  age  celebrates  its  wants,  achieve 
ments,  and  hopes.    A  wide   superficial   cultivation,   often 
a  mere  clearing  and  whitewashing,  indicate  the  new  taste 
in  the  hitherto  neglected  savage,  whether  of  the  cities  or  the 
fields,  to  know  the  arts  and  share  the  spiritual  efforts  of  the 
refined.    The  time  is  marked  by  the  multitude  of  writers, 
Soldiers,   sailors,   servants,   nobles,  princes,   women,   write 
books.;    The  progress  of  trade  and  the  'facilities  for  loco 
motion  have  made  the  world  nomadic  again.    Of  course  il 
is  well  informed.    All  facts  are  exposed j    The  age  is  no1 
to  be  trifled  with:    it  wishes  to  know  who  is  who,  and  whai 
is  what.    Let  there  be  no  ghost  stories  more.    Send  Hum' 
boldt  and  Bonpland  to  explore  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  th< 
Cordilleras.     Let  Captain  Parry  learn  if  there  be  a  north 
west  passage  to  America,  and  Mr.  Lander  learn  the  tru< 
course  of  the  Niger.     Piickler-Muskau  will  go  to  Algiers,  am 
Sir  Francis  Head  to  the  Pampas,  to  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau 
and  to  Canada.    Then  let  us  have  charts  true  and  gazetteer 
correct.    We  will  know  where  Babylon  stood,  and  settle  th< 
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topography  of  the  Roman  Forum.  We  will  know  whatever 
is  to  be  known  of  Australasia,  of  Japan,  of  Persia,  of  Egypt, 
of  Timbuctoo,  of  Palestine. 

Thus  Christendom  has  become  a  great  reading-room;  and 
its  books  have  the  convenient  merits  of  the  newspaper,  its 
eminent  propriety,  and  its  superficial  exactness  of  informa- 
n.  The  age  is  well  bred,  knows  the  world,  has  no  nonsense, 
d  herein  is  well  distinguished  from  the  learned  ages  that 
eceded  ours.  That  there  is  no  fool  like  your  learned  fool, 
a  proverb  plentifully  illustrated  in  the  history  and  writings 
the  English  and  European  scholars  for  the  half  millennium 
at  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
st  heads  of  their  time  build  or  occupy  such  card-house 
eories  of  religion,  politics,  and  natural  science,  as  a  clever 
y  would  now  blow  away.  What  stuff  in  Kepler,  in  Cardan, 
Lord  Bacon!  Montaigne,  with  all  his  French  wit  and 
wnright  sense  is  little  better;  a  sophomore  would  wind 
im  round  his  finger.  Some  of  the  medical  remains  of  Lord 
aeon  in  the  book  for  his  own  use,  "  Of  the  Prolongation  of 
fe/'  will  move  a  smile  in  the  unpoetical  practitioner  of  the 
edical  College.  They  remind  us  of  the  drugs  and  practice 
the  leeches  and  enchanters  of  Eastern  romance.  Thus 
e  find  in  his  whimsical  collection  of  astringents : 
"  A  stomacher  of  scarlet  cloth;  whelps  or  young  healthy 
oys  applied  to  the  stomach;  hippocratic  wines,  so  they  be 
ade  of  austere  materials. 

"  8.  To  remember  masticatories  for  the  mouth. 
"  9.  And  orange  flower  water  to  be  smelled  or  snuffed  up< 
"  10.  In  the  third  hour  after  the  sun  is  risen  to  take  in 
ir  from  some  high  and  open  place  with  a  ventilation  of  rosse 
oschatae  and  fresh  violets,  and  to  stir  the  earth  with  infusion 
wine  and  mint. 

"  17.  To  use  once  during  supper-time  wine  in  which  gold 
quenched. 

"  26.  Heroic  desires. 

"28.  To  provide  always  an  apt  breakfast. 
"  29.  To  do  nothing  against  a  man's  genius." 
To  the  substance  of  some  of  these  specifics  we  have  no 
)jection.    We  think  we  should  get  no  better  at  the  Medical 
)llege  to-day:    and  of  all  astringents  we  should  reckon  the 
st,  "  heroic  desires,"  and  "  doing  nothing  against  one's 
nius."     Yet    the    principle    of    modern    classification    is 
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different.  In  the  same  place  it  is  curious  to  find  a  good 
deal  of  pretty  nonsense  concerning  the  virtues  of  the  ashes 
of  a  hedgehog,  the  heart  of  an  ape,  the  moss  that  groweth 
upon  the  skull  of  a  dead  man  unburied,  and  the  comfort  that 
proceeds  to  the  system  from  wearing  beads  of  amber,  coral, 
and  hartshorn — or  from  rings  of  sea-horse  teeth  worn  for 
cramp — to  find  all  these  masses  of  moonshine  side  by  side 
with  the  gravest  and  most  valuable  observations. 

The  good  Sir  Thomas  Browne  recommends  as  empirical 
cures  for  the  gout: 

"  To  wear  shoes  made  of  a  lion's  skin." 

"  Try  transplantation :  Give  poultices  taken  from  the 
part  to  dogs." 

"  Try  the  magnified  amulet  of  Muffetus,  of  spiders'  legs 
worn  in  a  deer's  skin,  or  of  tortoises'  legs  cut  off  from  the 
living  tortoise  and  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  kid." 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  an  encyclopaedia  of 
authors  and  of  opinions,  where  one  who  should  forage  for 
exploded  theories  might  easily  load  his  panniers.  In 
daemonology,  for  example:  "  The  air,"  he  says,  "  is  not  so 
full  of  flies  in  summer  as  it  is  at  all  times  of  invisible  devils. 
They  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  and  sit  on  ships'  masts, 
They  cause  whirlwinds  on  a  sudden,  and  tempestuous 
storms,  which  though  our  meteorologists  generally  refer  to 
natural  causes,  yet  I  am  of  Bodine's  mind,  they  are  more 
often  caused  by  those  aerial  devils  in  their  several  quarters. 
Cardan  gives  much  information  concerning  them.  His 
father  had  one  of  them,  an  aerial  devil,  bound  to  him  for 
eight  and  twenty  years;  as  Agrippa's  dog  had  a  devil  tied 
to  his  collar.  Some  think  that  Paracelsus  had  one  confined 
in  his  sword  pommel.  Others  wear  them  in  rings.  At 
Hammel,  in  Saxony,  the  devil  in  the  likeness  of  a  pied  piper 
carried  away  one  hundred  and  thirty  children  that  wen 
never  after  seen." 

All  this  sky-full  of  cobwebs  is  now  for  ever  swept  clear 
away.      Another  race  is  born.      Humboldt   and   Herschel 
Davy  and  Arago,  Malthus  and  Bentham  have  arrived.    I 
Robert  Burton  should  be  quoted  to  represent  the  army  o  j 
scholars  who  have  furnished  a  contribution  to  his  mood;  j 
pages,  Horace  Walpole,  whose  letters  circulate  in  the  libraries  ; 
might  be  taken  with  some  fitness  to  represent  the  spirit  o  \ 
much  recent  literature.    He  has  taste,  common  sense,  lov 
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of  facts,  impatience  of  humbug,  love  of  history,  love  of 
splendour,  love  of  justice,  and  the  sentiment  of  honour 
among  gentlemen;  but  no  life  whatever  of  the  higher 
faculties,  no  faith,  no  hope,  no  aspiration,  no  question 
touching  the  secret  of  nature. 

The  favourable  side  of  this  research  and  love  of  facts  is 
the  bold  and  systematic  criticism  which  has  appeared  in 
2very  department  of  literature.  From  Wolf's  attack  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  dates  a  new  epoch 
in.  learning.  Ancient  history  has  been  found  to  be  not  yet 
settled.  It  is  to  be  subjected  to  common  sense.  It  is  to  be 
:ross-examined.  It  is  to  be  seen,  whether  its  traditions  will 
xmsist  not  with  universal  belief,  but  with  universal  experience.: 
Sfiebuhr  has  sifted  Roman  history  by  the  like  methods, 
leeren  has  made  good  essays  towards  ascertaining  the 
lecessary  facts  in  the  Grecian,  Persian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian, 
ithiopic,  Carthaginian  nations.  English  history  has  been 
inalysed  by  Turner,  Hallam,  Brodie,  Lingard,  Palgrave.' 
joethe  has  gone  the  circuit  of  human  knowledge,  as  Lord 
Bacon  did  before  him,  writing  True  or  False  on  every  article. 
Sentham  has  attempted  the  same  scrutiny  in  reference  to 
ivil  law.  Pestalozzi  out  of  a  deep  love  undertook  the 
eform  of  education.  The  ambition  of  Coleridge  in  England 
mbraced  the  whole  problem  of  philosophy;  to  find,  that  is, 

foundation  in  thought  for  everything  that  existed  in  fact, 
'he  German  philosophers,  Schelling,  Kant,  Fichte,  have 
pplied  their  analysis  to  nature  and  thought  with  an  antique 
oldness.  There  can  be  no  honest  inquiry,  which  is  not 
etter  than  acquiescence.  Inquiries,  which  once  looked 
rave  and  vital,  no  doubt,  change  their  appearance  very 
tst,  and  come  to  look  frivolous  beside  the  later  queries  to 
hich  they  gave  occasion. 

This  sceptical  activity,  at  first  directed  on  circumstances 
id  historical  views  deemed  of  great  importance,  soon 
snetrated  deeper  than  Rome  or  Egypt,  than  history  or 
.stitutions,  or  the  vocabulary  of  metaphysics,  namely, 
.to  the  thinker  himself,  and  into  every  function  he  exer- 
ses.  The  poetry  and  speculation  of  the  age  are  marked 
1  a  certain  philosophic  turn,  which  discriminates  them 
Dm  the  works  of  earlier  times.  The  poet  is  not  content 

see  how  "  Fair  hangs  the  apple  from  the  rock,"  "  What 
usic  a  sunbeam  awoke  in  the  groves,"  nor  of  Hardiknute, 
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how  "  Stately  steppes  he  east  the  way,  and  stately  steppes 
he  west,"  but  he  new  revolves,  What  is  the  apple  to  me? 
and  what  the  birds  to  me?  and  what  is  Hardiknute  to  me? 
and  what  am  I  ?  And  this  is  called  subjectiveness,  as  the  eye 
is  withdrawn  from  the  object  and  fixed  on  the  subject  or 
mind. 

We  can  easily  concede  that  a  steadfast  tendency  of  this 
sort  appears  in  modern  literature.  It  is  the  new  conscious 
ness  of  the  one  mind,  which  predominates  in  criticism.  It 
is  the  uprise  of  the  soul,  and  not  the  decline.  It  is  founded 
on  that  insatiable  demand  for  unity,  the  need  to  recognise 
one  nature  in  all  the  variety  of  objects,  which  always  char 
acterises  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  Accustomed  always 
to  behold  the  presence  of  the  universe  in  every  part,  the  soul 
will  not  condescend  to  look  at  any  new  part  as  a  stranger, 
but  saith — "  I  know  all  already,  and  what  art  thou?  Show 
me  thy  relations  to  me,  to  all,  and  I  will  entertain  thee 
also." 

There  is  a  pernicious  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term 
subjective.  We  say,  in  accordance  with  the  general  view 
I  have  stated,  that  the  single  soul  feels  its  right  to  be  no 
longer  confounded  with  numbers,  but  itself  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  history  and  literature,  and  to  summon  all  facts  and  parties 
before  its  tribunal.  And  in  this  sense  the  age  is  subjective. 
But,  in  all  ages,  and  now  more,  the  narrow-minded  have 
no  interest  in  anything  but  in  its  relation  to  their  personality, 
What  will  help  them  to  be  delivered  from  some  burden,  eased 
in  some  circumstance,  flattered  or  pardoned  or  enriched: 
what  will  help  to  marry  or  to  divorce  them,  to  prolong  or  tc 
sweeten  life,  is  sure  of  their  interest;  and  nothing  else 
Every  form  under  the  whole  heaven  they  behold  in  this  mosl 
partial  light  or  darkness  of  intense  selfishness,  until  we  hate 
their  being.  And  this  habit  of  intellectual  selfishness  ha; 
acquired  in  our  day  the  fine  name  of  subjectiveness. 

Nor  is  the  distinction  between  these  two  habits  to  be  founc 
in  the  circumstance  of  using  the  first  person  singular,  o: 
reciting  facts  and  feelings  of  personal  history.  A  man  ma] 
say  I,  and  never  refer  to  himself  as  an  individual;  and  a  mai 
may  recite  passages  of  his  life  with  no  feeling  of  egotism 
Nor  need  a  man  have  a  vicious  subjectiveness  because  h< 
deals  in  abstract  propositions. 
.  But  the  criterion  which  discriminates  these  two  habits  ii 
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the  poet's  mind  is  the  tendency  of  his  composition;  namely, 
whether  it  leads  us  to  nature,  or  to  the  person  of  the  writer. 
The  great  always  introduce  us  to  facts;  small  men  introduce 
us  always  to  themselves.  The  great  man,  even  whilst  he 
relates  a  private  fact  personal  to  him,  is  really  leading  us 
away  from  him  to  a  universal  experience.  His  own  affection 
is  in  nature,  in  What  is,  and,  of  course,  all  his  communication 
leads  outward  to  it,  starting  from  whatsoever  point.  The 
great  never  with  their  own  consent  become  a  load  on  the 
minds  they  instruct.  The  more  they  draw  us  to  them,  the 
farther  from  them  or  more  independent  of  them  we  are, 
because  they  have  brought  us  to  the  knowledge  of  somewhat 
deeper  than  both  them  and  us.  The  great  never  hinder  us; 
for,  as  the  Jews  had  a  custom  of  laying  their  beds  north  and 
south,  founded  on  an  opinion  that  the  path  of  God  was  east 
\  and  west,  and  they  would  not  desecrate,  by  the  infirmities  of 
1  sleep,  the  Divine  circuits,  so  the  activity  of  the  good  is  coin- 
j  cident  with  the  axle  of  the  world,  with  the  sun  and  moon, 
with  the  course  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  winds,  with  the  stream 
of  labourers  in  the  street,  and  with  all  the  activity  and  well- 
being  of  the  race.  The  great  lead  us  to  nature,  and  in  our 
age  to  metaphysical  nature,  to  the  invisible  awful  facts,  to 
moral  abstractions,  which  are  not  less  nature  than  is  a  river 
or  a  coal-mine — nay,  they  are  far  more  nature — but  its 
essence  and  soul. 

But  the  weak  and  evil,  led  also  to  analyse,  saw  nothing  in 
thought  but  luxury.  Thought  for  the  selfish  became  selfish. 
They  invited  us  to  contemplate  nature,  and  showed  us  an 
abominable  self.  Would  you  know  the  genius  of  the  writer? 
Do  not  enumerate  his  talents  or  his  feats,  but  ask  thyself, 
What  spirit  is  he  of?  Do  gladness  and  hope  and  fortitude 
flow  from  his  page  into  thy  heart  ?  Has  he  led  thee  to  nature 
because  his  own  soul  was  too  happy  in  beholding  her  power 
and  love?  Or  is  his  passion  for  the  wilderness  only  the 
sensibility  of  the  sick,  the  exhibition  of  a  talent  which  only 
shines  whilst  you  praise  it;  which  has  no  root  in  the  char 
acter,  and  can  thus  minister  to  the  vanity  but  not  to  the 
happiness  of  the  possessor;  and  which  derives  all  its  eclat 
from  our  conventional  education,  but  would  not  make  itself 
intelligible  to  the  wise  man  of  another  age  or  country  ?  The 
;  water  we  wash  with  never  speaks  of  itself,  nor  does  fire  or  wind 
or  tree.  Neither  does  the  noble  natural  man:  he  yields 
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himself  to  your  occasion  and  use,  but  his  act  expresses  a 
reference  to  universal  good. 

Another  element  of  the  modern  poetry  akin  to  this  sub 
jective  tendency,  or  rather  the  direction  of  that  same  on 
the  question  of  resources,  is  the  Feeling  of  the  Infinite.  Of 
the  perception  now  fast  becoming  a  conscious  fact, — that 
there  is  One  Mind,  and  that  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
which  lie  in  any,  lie  in  all;  that  I  as  a  man  may  claim  and 
appropriate  whatever  of  true  or  fair  or  good  or  strong  has 
anywhere  been  exhibited;  that  Moses  and  Confucius, 
Montaigne  and  Leibnitz  are  not  so  much  individuals  as  they 
are  parts  of  men  and  parts  of  me,  and  my  intelligence  proves 
them  my  own, — literature  is  far  the  best  expression.  It  is 
true,  this  is  not  the  only  nor  the  obvious  lesson  it  teaches. 
A  selfish  commerce  and  government  have  caught  the  eye 
and  usurped  the  hand  of  the  masses.  It  is  not  to  be  con 
tested  that  selfishness  and  the  senses  write  the  laws  under 
which  we  live,  and  that  the  street  seems  to  be  built  and  the 
men  and  women  in  it  moving,  not  in  reference  to  pure  and 
grand  ends,  but  rather  to  very  short  and  sordid  ones.  Perhaps 
no  considerable  minority,  no  one  man,  leads  a  quite  clean  and 
lofty  life.  What  then?  We  concede  in  sadness  the  fact. 
But  we  say  that  these  low  customary  ways  are  not  all  that 
survives  in  human  beings.  There  is  that  in  us  which  mutters, 
and  that  which  groans,  and  that  which  triumphs,  and  that 
which  aspires.  There  are  facts  on  which  men  of  the  world 
superciliously  smile,  which  are  worth  all  their  trade  and 
politics,  the  impulses,  namely,  which  drive  young  men  into 
gardens  and  solitary  places,  and  cause  extravagant  gestures, 
starts,  distortions  of  the  countenance,  and  passionate  ex 
clamations;  sentiments,  which  find  no  aliment  or  language 
for  themselves  on  the  wharves,  in  court,  or  market,  but 
which  are  soothed  by  silence,  by  darkness,  by  the  pale  stars, 
and  the  presence  of  nature.  All  over  the  modern  world  the 
educated  and  susceptible  have  betrayed  their  discontent 
with  the  limits  of  our  municipal  life,  and  with  the  poverty  of 
our  dogmas  of  religion  and  philosophy.  They  betray  this 
impatience  by  fleeing  for  resource  to  a  conversation  with 
nature,  which  is  courted  in  a  certain  moody  and  exploring 
spirit,  as  if  they  anticipated  a  more  intimate  union  of  man 
with  the  world  than  has  been  known  in  recent  ages.  Those 
who  cannot  tell  what  they  desire  or  expect,  still  sigh  and 
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struggle  with  indefinite  thoughts  and  vast  wishes.  The 
very  child  in  the  nursery  prattles  mysticism,  and  doubts  and 
philosophises.  A  wild  striving  to  express  a  more  inward 
and  infinite  sense  characterises  the  works  of  every  art.  The 
music  of  Beethoven  is  said,  by  those  who  understand  it,  to 
labour  with  vaster  conceptions  and  aspirations  than  music  has 
attempted  before.  This  Feeling  of  the  Infinite  has  deeply 
:oloured  the  poetry  of  the  period.  This  new  love  of  the  vast, 
ilways  native  in  Germany,  was  imported  into  France  by 
De  Stae'l,  appeared  in  England  in  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Felicia  Hemans,  and  finds  a  most  genial 
:limate  in  the  American  mind.  Scott  and  Crabbe,  who 
:ormed  themselves  on  the  past,  had  none  of  this  tendency; 
:heir  poetry  is  objective.  In  Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
)redominat'es ;  but  in  Byron  it  is  blind,  it  sees  not  its  true 
:nd — an  infinite  good,  alive  and  beautiful,  a  life  nourished 
>n  absolute  beatitudes,  descending  into  nature  to  behold 
tself  reflected  there.  His  will  is  perverted,  he  worships  the 
.cci  dents  of  society,  and  his  praise  of  nature  is  thieving  and 
elfish. 

Nothing  certifies  the  prevalence  of  this  taste  in  the  people 
aore  than  the  circulation  of  the  poems — one  would  say  most 
acongruously  united  by  some  bookseller  —  of  Coleridge, 
Ihelley,  and  Keats.  The  only  unity  is  in  the  subjectiveness 
nd  the  aspiration  common  to  the  three  writers.  Shelley, 
hough  a  poetic  mind,  is  never  a  poet.  His  muse  is  uni- 
Drmly  imitative ;  all  his  poems  composite.  A  good  English 
cholar  he  is,  with  ear,  taste,  and  memory;  much  more,  he 
;  a  character  full  of  noble  and  prophetic  traits ;  but  imagina- 
ion,  the  original,  authentic  fire  of  the  bard,  he  has  not.  He 
;  clearly  modern,  and  shares  with  Richter,  Chateaubriand, 
tanzoni,  and  Wordsworth,  the  feeling  of  the  infinite,  which 
D  labours  for  expression  in  their  different  genius.  But  all 
is  lines  are  arbitrary,  not  necessary.  When  we  read  poetry, 
Lie  mind  asks, — Was  this  verse  one  of  twenty  which  the 
uthor  might  have  written  as  well;  or  is  this  what  that  man 
•as  created  to  say?  But,  whilst  every  line  of  the  true  poet 
ill  be  genuine,  he  is  in  a  boundless  power  and  freedom  to 
.  iy  a  million  things.  And  the  reason  why  he  can  say  one 
ling  well  is  because  his  vision  extends  to  the  sight  of  all 
lings,  and  so  he  describes  each  as  one  who  knows  many 
id  all. 
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The  fame  of  Wordsworth  is  a  leading  fact  in  modern 
literature,  when  it  is  considered  how  hostile  his  genius  at 
first  seemed  to  the  reigning  taste,  and  with  what  feeble  poetic 
talents  his  great  and  steadily  growing  dominion  has  been 
established.  More  than  any  poet  his  success  has  been  not 
his  own  but  that  of  the  idea  which  he  shared  with  his  coevals, 
and  which  he  has  rarely  succeeded  in  adequately  expressing. 
The  Excursion  awakened  in  every  lover  of  Nature  the 
right  feeling.  We  saw  stars  shine,  we  felt  the  awe  of  moun 
tains,  we  heard  the  rustle  of  the  wind  in  the  grass,  and  knew 
again  the  ineffable  secret  of  solitude.  It  was  a  great  joy. 
It  was  nearer  to  Nature  than  anything  we  had  before.  But 
the  interest  of  the  poem  ended  almost  with  the  narrative  of 
the  influences  of  Nature  on  the  mind  of  the  boy,  in  the  first 
book.  Obviously  for  that  passage  the  poem  was  written, 
and  with  the  exception  of  this  and  of  a  few  strains  of  the  like 
character  in  the  sequel,  the  whole  poem  was  dull.  Here  was 
no  poem,  but  here  was  poetry,  and  a  sure  index  where  the 
subtle  muse  was  about  to  pitch  her  tent  and  find  the  argu 
ment  of  her  song.  It  was  the  human  soul  in  these  last  ages 
striving  for  a  just  publication  of  itself.  Add  to  this,  however, 
the  great  praise  of  Wordsworth,  that  more  than  any  other 
contemporary  bard  he  is  pervaded  with  a  reverence  of  some 
what  higher  than  (conscious)  thought.  There  is  in  him  that 
property  common  to  all  great  poets,  a  wisdom  of  humanity, 
which  is  superior  to  any  talents  which  they  exert.  It  is  the 
wisest  part  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton.  For  they  are 
poets  by  the  free  course  which  they  allow  to  the  informing 
soul,  which  through  their  eyes  beholdeth  again  and  blesseth 
the  things  which  it  hath  made.  The  soul  is  superior  to  its 
knowledge,  wiser  than  any  of  its  works. 

With  the  name  of  Wordsworth  rises  to  our  recollection 
the  name  of  his  contemporary  and  friend,  Walter  Savage 
Landor — a  man  working  in  a  very  different  and  peculiar 
spirit,  yet  one  whose  genius  and  accomplishments  deserve  a 
wiser  criticism  than  we  have  yet  seen  applied  to  them,  and 
the  rather  that  his  name  does  not  readily  associate  itseli 
with  any  school  of  writers.  Of  Thomas  Carlyle,  also,  we 
shall  say  nothing  at  this  time,  since  the  quality  and  the 
energy  of  his  influence  on  the  youth  of  this  country  wi! 
require  at  our  hands,  ere  long,  a  distant  and  faithful  acknow 
ledgment. 
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But  of  all  men  he  who  has  united  in  himself,  and  that 
in  the  most  extraordinary  degree,  the  tendencies  of  the 
era,  is  the  German  poet,  naturalist,  and  philosopher,  Goethe. 
Whatever  the  age  inherited  or  invented,  he  made  his  own. 
He  has  owed  to  Commerce  and  to  the  victories  of  the  Under 
standing,  all  their  spoils.  Such  was  his  capacity,  that  the 
magazines  of  the  world's  ancient  or  modern  wealth,  which 
arts  and  intercourse  and  scepticism  could  command — 
he  wanted  them  all.  Had  there  been  twice  so  much,  he 
could  have  used  it  as  well.  Geologist,  mechanic,  merchant, 
chemist,  king,  radical,  painter,  composer, — all  worked  for 
him,  and  a  thousand  men  seemed  to  look  through  his  eyes. 
He  learned  as  readily  as  other  men  breathe.  Of  all  the 
men  of  this  time,  not  one  has  seemed  so  much  at  home  in 
it  as  he.  He  was  not  afraid  to  live.  And  in  him  this 
encyclopaedia  of  facts,  which  it  has  been  the  boast  of  the  age 
to  compile,  wrought  an  equal  effect.  He  was  knowing; 
he  was  brave;  he  was  clean  from  all  narrowness;  he  has 
a  perfect  propriety  and  taste, — a  quality  by  no  means 
common  to  the  German  writers.  Nay,  since  the  earth, 
as  we  said,  had  become  a  reading-room,  the  new  oppor 
tunities  seem  to  have  aided  him  to  be  that  resolute  realist 
he  is,  and  seconded  his  sturdy  determination  to  see  things 
for  what  they  are.  To  look  at  him  one  would  say  there 
was  never  an  observer  before.  What  sagacity,  what  industry 
of  observation.  To  read  his  record  is  a  frugality  of  time, 
for  you  shall  find  no  word  that  does  not  stand  for  a  thing, 
and  he  is  of  that  comprehension  which  can  see  the  value 
of  truth.  His  love  of  nature  has  seemed  to  give  a  new 
meaning  to  that  word.  There  was  never  man  more  domesti 
cated  in  this  world  than  he.  And  he  is  an  apology  for  the 
analytic  spirit  of  the  period,  because,  of  his  analysis,  always 
wholes  were  the  result.  All  conventions,  all  traditions  he 
rejected.  And  yet  he  felt  his  entire  right  and  duty  to  stand 
before  and  try  and  judge  every  fact  in  nature.  He  thought 
it  necessary  to  dot  round  with  his  own  pen  the  entire  sphere 
of  knowables;  and  for  many  of  his  stories,  this  seems  the 
only  reason:  Here  is  a  piece  of  humanity  I  had  hitherto 
omitted  to  sketch — take  this.  He  does  not  say  so  in 
syllables — yet  a  sort  of  conscientious  feeling  he  had  to  be 
up  to  the  universe,  is  the  best  account  and  apology  for  many 
of  them.  He  shared  also  the  subjectiveness  of  the  age,  and 
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that  too  in  both  the  senses  I  have  discriminated.  With  the 
sharpest  eye  for  form,  colour,  botany,  engraving,  medal, 
persons  and  manners,  he  never  stopped  at  surface,  but 
pierced  the  purpose  of  a  thing  and  studied  to  reconcile  that 
purpose  with  his  own  being.  What  he  could  so  reconcile 
was  good;  what  he  could  not,  was  false.  Hence  a  certain 
greatness  encircles  every  fact  he  treats;  for  to  him  it  has 
a  soul,  an  eternal  reason  why  it  was  so,  and  not  otherwise. 
This  is  the  secret  of  that  deep  realism,  which  went  about 
among  all  objects  he  beheld,  to  find  the  cause  why  they  must 
be  what  they  are.  It  was  with  him  a  favourite  task  to  find 
a  theory  of  every  institution,  custom,  art,  work  of  art,  which 
he  observed.  Witness  his  explanation  of  the  Italian  mode 
of  reckoning  the  hours  of  the  day,  as  growing  out  of  the 
Italian  climate;  of  the  obelisk  of  Egypt,  as  growing  out 
of  a  common  natural  fracture  in  the  granite  parallelepiped 
in  Upper  Egypt;  of  the  Doric  architecture,  and  the  Gothic; 
of  the  Venetian  music  of  the  gondolier,  originating  in  the 
habit  of  the  fishers'  wives  of  the  Lido  singing  on  shore  to 
their  husbands  on  the  sea;  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  is 
the  enclosure  of  the  natural  cup  of  heads  that  arranges  itself 
round  every  spectacle  in  the  street;  of  the  colouring  of 
Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  which  one  may  verify  in  common 
daylight  in  Venice  every  afternoon ;  of  the  Carnival  at  Rome; 
of  the  domestic  rural  architecture  in  Italy;  and  many  the 
like  examples. 

But  also  that  other  vicious  subjectiveness,  that  vice  of 
the  time,  infected  him  also.  We  are  provoked  with  his 
Olympian  self-complacency,  the  patronising  air  with  which 
he  vouchsafes  to  tolerate  the  genius  and  performances  of 
other  mortals,  "the  good  Killer,"  "our  excellent  Kant," 
"  the  friendly  Wieland,"  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a  good  letter  from 
Wieland  to  Merck,  in  which  Wieland  relates  that  Goethe 
read  to  a  select  party  his  journal  of  a  tour  in  Switzerland 
with  the  Grand  Duke,  and  their  passage  through  the  Vallais 
and  over  the  St.  Gothard.  "  It  was,"  said  Wieland,  "  as 
good  as  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  The  piece  is  one  of  his  most 
masterly  productions,  and  is  thought  and  written  with  the 
greatness  peculiar  to  him.  The  fair  hearers  were  enthusiastic 
at  the  nature  in  this  piece;  I  liked  the  sly  art  in  the  com 
position,  whereof  they  saw  nothing,  still  better.  It  is  a  true 
poem,  so  concealed  is  the  art  too.  But  what  most  remark- 
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ably  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  distinguishes  him  from 
Homer  and  Shakspeare,  is,  that  the  Me,  the  Ille  ego,  every 
where  glimmers  through,  although  without  any  boasting 
and  with  an  infinite  fineness."  This  subtle  element  of 
egotism  in  Goethe  certainly  does  not  seem  to  deform  his 
compositions,  but  to  lower  the  moral  influence  of  the  man. 
He  differs  from  all  the  great  in  the  total  want  of  frankness. 
Whoso  saw  Milton,  whoso  saw  Shakspeare,  saw  them  do 
their  best,  and  utter  their  whole  heart  manlike  among  their 
brethren.  No  man  was  permitted  to  call  Goethe  brother. 
He  hid  himself,  and  worked  always  to  astonish,  which  is 
egotism,  and  therefore  little. 

If  we  try  Goethe  by  the  ordinary  canons  of  criticism  we 
should  say  that  his  thinking  is  of  great  altitude,  and  all  level; 
not  a  succession  of  summits,  but  a  high  Asiatic  table-land. 
Dramatic  power,  the  rarest  talent  in  literature,  he  has  very 
little.  He  has  an  eye  constant  to  the  fact  of  life  and  that 
never  pauses  in  its  advance.  But  the  great  felicities,  the 
miracles  of  poetry,  he  has  never.  It  is  all  design  with  him, 
just  thought  and  instructed  expression,  analogies,  allusion, 
illustration,  which  knowledge  and  correct  thinking  supply; 
but  of  Shakspeare  and  the  transcendent  muse,  no  syllable. 
Yet  in  the  court  and  law  to  which  we  ordinarily  speak,  and 
without  adverting  to  absolute  standards,  we  claim  for  him 
the  praise  of  truth,  of  fidelity  to  his  intellectual  nature.  He 
is  the  king  of  all  scholars.  In  these  days  and  in  this  country, 
where  the  scholars  are  few  and  idle,  where  men  read  easy 
books  and  sleep  after  dinner,  it  seems  as  if  no  book  could  so 
safely  be  put  in  the  hands  of  young  men  as  the  letters  of 
Goethe,  which  attest  the  incessant  activity  of  this  man, 
to  eighty  years,  in  an  endless  variety  of  studies,  with  uniform 
cheerfulness  and  greatness  of  mind.  They  cannot  be  read 
without  shaming  us  into  an  emulating  industry.  Let  him 
have  the  praise  of  the  love  of  truth.  We  think,  when  we 
contemplate  the  stupendous  glory  of  the  world,  that  it  were 
life  enough  for  one  man  merely  to  lift  his  hands  and  cry  with 
St.  Augustine,  "  Wrangle  who  pleases,  I  will  wonder."  Well, 
this  he  did.  Here  was  a  man  who,  in  the  feeling  that  the 
thing  itself  was  so  admirable  as  to  leave  all  comment  behind, 
went  up  and  down,  from  object  to  object,  lifting  the  veil 
from  every  one,  and  did  no  more.  What  he  said  of  Lavater, 
may  truelier  be  said  of  him,  that  "  it  was  fearful  to  stand  in 
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the  presence  of  one  before  whom  all  the  boundaries  within 
which  Nature  has  circumscribed  our  being  were  laid  flat." 
His  are  the  bright  and  terrible  eyes  which  meet  the  modern 
student  in  every  sacred  chapel  of  thought,  in  every  public 
enclosure. 

But  now,  that  we  may  not  seem  to  dodge  the  question 
which  all  men  ask,  nor  pay  a  great  man  so  ill  a  compliment 
as  to  praise  him  only  in  the  conventional  and  comparative 
speech,  let  us  honestly  record  our  thought  upon  the  total 
worth  and  influence  of  this  genius.  Does  he  represent,  not 
only  the  achievement  of  that  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  that 
which  it  would  be  and  is  now  becoming?  And  what  shall 
we  think  of  that  absence  of  the  moral  sentiment,  that  singular 
equivalence  to  him  of  good  and  evil  in  action,  which  discredit 
his  compositions  to  the  pure?  The  spirit  of  his  biography, 
of  his  poems,  of  his  tales,  is  identical,  and  we  may  here  set 
down  by  way  of  comment  on  his  genius  the  impressions 
recently  awakened  in  us  by  the  story  of  Wilhelm  Meister. 

All  great  men  have  written  proudly,  nor  cared  to  explain. 
They  knew  that  the  intelligent  reader  would  come  at  last, 
and  would  thank  them.  So  did  Dante,  so  did  Machiavel. 
Goethe  has  done  this  in  Meister.  We  can  fancy  him  saying 
to  himself: — There  are  poets  enough  of  the  Ideal;  let  me 
paint  the  Actual,  as,  after  years  of  dreams,  it  will  still  appear 
and  reappear  to  wise  men.  That  all  shall  right  itself  in  the 
long  Morrow,  I  may  well  allow,  and  my  novel  may  easily 
wait  for  the  same  regeneration.  The  age,  that  can  damn 
it  as  false  and  falsifying,  will  see  that  it  is  deeply  one  with 
the  genius  and  history  of  all  the  centuries.  I  have  given 
my  characters  a  bias  to  error.  Men  have  the  same.  I  have 
let  mischance  befall  instead  of  good  fortune.  They  do  so 
daily.  And  out  of  many  vices  and  misfortunes,  I  have  let 
a  great  success  grow,  as  I  had  known  in  my  own  and  many 
other  examples.  Fierce  churchmen  and  effeminate  aspirants 
will  chide  and  hate  my  name,  but  every  keen  beholder  of 
life  will  justify  my  truth,  and  will  acquit  me  of  prejudging 
the  cause  of  humanity  by  painting  it  with  this  morose 
fidelity.  To  a  profound  soul  is  not  austere  truth  the  sweetest 
flattery? 

Yes,  0  Goethe!  but  the  ideal  is  truer  than  the  actual. 
That  is  ephemeral,  but  this  changes  not.  Moreover,  because 
nature  is  moral,  that  mind  only  can  see,  in  which  the  same 
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order  entirely  obtains.  An  interchangeable  Truth,  Beauty, 
and  Goodness,  each  wholly  interfused  in  the  other,  must 
make  the  humours  of  that  eye  which  would  see  causes 
reaching  to  their  last  effect  and  reproducing  the  world 
for  ever.  The  least  inequality  of  mixture,  the  excess  of  one 
element  over  the  other,  in  that  degree  diminishes  the  trans 
parency  of  things,  makes  the  world  opaque  to  the  observer, 
and  destroys  so  far  the  value  of  his  experience.  No  par 
ticular  gifts  can  countervail  this  defect.  In  reading  Meister, 
I  am  charmed  with  the  insight;  to  use  a  phrase  of  Ben 
Jonson's,  "  it  is  rammed  with  life."  I  find  there  actual 
men  and  women  even  too  faithfully  painted.  I  am  more 
over  instructed  in  the  possibility  of  a  highly  accomplished 
society,  and  taught  to  look  for  great  talent  and  culture 
under  a  grey  coat.  But  this  is  all.  The  limits  of  artificial 
society  are  never  quite  out  of  sight.  The  vicious  conven 
tions,  which  hem  us  in  like  prison  walls  and  which  the  poet 
should  explode  at  his  touch,  stand  for  all  they  are  worth  in 
the  newspaper.  I  am  never  lifted  above  myself,  I  am  not 
transported  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  or  cheered 
with  an  infinite  tenderness,  or  armed  with  a  grand  trust. 

Goethe,  then,  must  be  set  down  as  the  poet  of  the  Actual, 
not  of  the  Ideal;  the  poet  of  limitation,  not  of  possibility; 
of  this  world,  and  not  of  religion  and  hope;  in  short,  if  we 
may  say  so,  the  poet  of  prose,  and  not  of  poetry.  He  accepts 
the  base  doctrine  of  Fate,  and  gleans  what  straggling  joys 
may  yet  remain  out  of  its  ban.  He  is  like  a  banker  or  a 
weaver  with  a  passion  for  the  country;  he  steals  out  of  the 
hot  streets  before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset,  or  on  a  rare  holiday, 
to  get  a  draft  of  sweet  air  and  a  gaze  at  the  magnificence  of 
summer,  but  dares  not  break  from  his  slavery  and  lead  a 
man's  life  in  a  man's  relation  to  nature.  In  that  which 
should  be  his  own  place,  he  feels  like  a  truant,  and  is  scourged 
back  presently  to  his  task  and  his  cell.  Poetry  is  with  Goethe 
thus  external,  the  gilding  of  the  chain,  the  mitigation  of  his 
fate;  but  the  Muse  never  assays  those  thunder- tones  which 
:ause  to  vibrate  the  sun  and  the  moon,  which  dissipate  by 
ireadful  melody  all  this  iron  network  of  circumstance,  and 
ibolish  the  old  heavens  and  the  old  earth  before  the  freewill 
>r  Godhead  of  man.  That  Goethe  had  not  a  moral  percep- 
:ion  proportionate  to  his  other  powers,  is  not  then  merely 
i  circumstance,  as  we  might  relate  of  a  man  that  he  had  or 
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had  not  the  sense  of  tune  or  an  eye  for  colours,  but  it  is  the 
cardinal  fact  of  health  or  disease;  since,  lacking  this,  he 
failed  in  the  high  sense  to  be  a  creator,  and  with  divine 
endowments,  drops  by  irreversible  decree  into  the  common 
history  of  genius.  He  was  content  to  fall  into  the  track  of 
vulgar  poets,  and  spend  on  common  aims  his  splendid 
endowments,  and  has  declined  the  office  proffered  to  now 
and  then  a  man  in  many  centuries  in  the  power  of  his  genius, 
of  a  Redeemer  of  the  human  mind.  He  has  written  better 
than  other  poets,  only  as  his  talent  was  subtler,  but  the 
ambition  of  creation  he  refused.  Life  for  him  is  prettier, 
easier,  wiser,  decenter,  has  a  gem  or  two  more  on  its  robe, 
but  its  old  eternal  burden  is  not  relieved ;  no  drop  of  healthier 
blood  flows  yet  in  its  veins.  Let  him  pass.  Humanity  must 
wait  for  its  physician  still  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  confess 
as  this  man  goes  out,  that  they  have  served  it  better  who 
assured  it  out  of  the  innocent  hope  in  their  hearts  that  a 
Physician  will  come,  than  this  majestic  Artist,  with  all  the 
treasuries  of  wit,  of  science,  and  of  power  at  his  command. 

The  criticism,  which  is  not  so  much  spoken  as  felt  in 
reference  to  Goethe,  instructs  us  directly  in  the  hope  of 
literature.  We  feel  that  a  man  gifted  like  him  should  not 
leave  the  world  as  he  found  it.  It  is  true,  though  somewhat 
sad,  that  every  fine  genius  teaches  us  how  to  blame  himself. 
Being  so  much,  we  cannot  forgive  him  for  not  being  more. 
When  one  of  these  grand  monads  is  incarnated  whom  nature 
seems  to  design  for  eternal  men  and  draw  to  her  bosom,  we 
think  that  the  old  wearinesses  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  trivial 
forms  of  daily  life  will  now  end,  and  a  new  morning  break 
on  us  all.  What  is  Austria?  What  is  England?  What 
is  our  graduated  and  petrified  social  scale  of  ranks  and 
employments?  Shall  not  a  poet  redeem  us  from  these 
idolatries,  and  pale  their  legendary  lustre  before  the  fires 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom  which  burn  in  his  heart?  All  that 
in  our  sovereign  moments  each  of  us  has  divined  of  the  powers 
of  thought,  all  the  hints  of  omnipresence  and  energy  which 
we  have  caught,  this  man  should  unfold,  and  constitute 
facts. 

And  this  is  the  insatiable  craving  which  alternately 
saddens  and  gladdens  men  at  this  day.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Life  of  man  established  after  the  truth  through  all  his 
faculties; — this  is  the  thought  which  the  literature  of  this 
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hour  meditates  and  labours  to  say.  This  is  that  which 
tunes  the  tongue  and  fires  the  eye  and  sits  in  the  silence 
of  the  youth.  Verily  it  will  not  long  want  articulate  and 
melodious  expression.  There  is  nothing  in  the  heart  but 
comes  presently  to  the  lips.  The  very  depth  of  the  senti 
ment,  which  is  the  author  of  all  the  cutaneous  life  we  see,  is 
guarantee  for  the  riches  of  science  and  of  song  in  the  age  to 
come.  He  who  doubts  whether  this  age  or  this  country 
can  yield  any  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  world, 
only  betrays  his  own  blindness  to  the  necessities  of  the  human 
soul.  Has  the  power  of  poetry  ceased,  or  the  need?  Have 
the  eyes  ceased  to  see  that  which  they  would  have,  and  which 
ijthey  have  not?  Have  they  ceased  to  see  other  eyes?  Are 
there  no  lonely,  anxious,  wondering  children,  who  must  tell 
their  tale?  Are  we  not  evermore  whipped  by  thoughts 

"  In  sorrow  steeped,  and  steeped  in  love 
Of  thoughts  not  yet  incarnated." 

The  heart  beats  in  this  age  as  of  old,  and  the  passions  are 
busy  as  ever.  Nature  has  not  lost  one  ringlet  of  her  beauty, 
one  impulse  of  resistance  and  valour.  From  the  necessity 
I  Df  loving  none  are  exempt,  and  he  that  loves  must  utter  his 
desires.  A  charm  as  radiant  as  beauty  ever  beamed,  a  love 
that  fainteth  at  the  sight  of  its  object,  is  new  to-day. 

"  The  world  does  not  run  smoother  than  of  old, 
There  are  sad  haps  that  must  be  told." 

Man  is  not  so  far  lost  but  that  he  surfers  ever  the  great 
discontent  which  is  the  elegy  of  his  loss  and  the  prediction 
)f  his  recovery.  In  the  gay  saloon  he  laments  that  these 
igures  are  not  what  Raphael  and  Guercino  painted.  Withered 
;hough  he  stand,  and  trifler  though  he  be,  the  august  spirit 
)f  the  world  looks  out  from  his  eyes.  In  his  heart  he  knows 
;:he  ache  of  spiritual  pain,  and  his  thought  can  animate  the 
I  ;ea  and  land.  What  then  shall  hinder  the  Genius  of  the  time 
j'rom  speaking  its  thought?  It  cannot  be  silent,  if  it  would. 
I  !t  will  write  in  a  higher  spirit  and  a  wider  knowledge  and 
\  vith  a  grander  practical  aim  than  ever  yet  guided  the  pen  of 
I  )oet.  It  will  write  the  annals  of  a  changed  world,  and  record 
j  .he  descent  of  principles  into  practice,  of  love  into  govern- 
nent,  of  love  into  trade.  It  will  describe  the  new  heroic 
ife  of  man,  the  now  unbelieved  possibility  of  simple  living 
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and  of  clean  and  noble  relations  with  men.  Religion  will 
bind  again  these  that  were  sometime  frivolous,  customary, 
enemies,  sceptics,  self-seekers,  into  a  joyful  reverence  for  the 
circumambient  Whole,  and  that  which  was  ecstasy  shall 
become  daily  bread. 


EUROPE  AND  EUROPEAN  BOOKS 
["THE  DIAL,"  APRIL  1843] 

THE  American  Academy,  the  Historical  Society,  and  Harvard 
University,  would  do  well  to  make  the  Cunard  steamers  the 
subject  of  examination  in  regard  to  their  literary  andc ethical 
influence.  These  rapid  sailers  must  be  arraigned  as  the 
conspicuous  agents  in  the  immense  and  increasing  inter 
course  between  the  old  and  the  new  continents.  We  go  to 
school  to  Europe.  We  imbibe  a  European  taste.  Our 
education,  so  called, — our  drilling  at  college,  and  our  reading 
since, — has  been  European,  and  we  write  on  the  English 
culture  and  to  an  English  public,  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
This  powerful  star,  it  is  thought,  will  soon  culminate  and 
descend,  and  the  impending  reduction  of  the  transatlantic 
excess  of  influence  on  the  American  education  is  already 
a  matter  of  easy  and  frequent  computation.  Our  eyes  will 
be  turned  westward,  and  a  new  and  stronger  tone  in  literature 
will  be  the  result.  The  Kentucky  stump-oratory,  the  ex 
ploits  of  Boon  and  David  Crockett,  the  journals  of  Westerr 
pioneers,  agriculturalists,  and  socialists,  and  the  letters  oJ 
Jack  Downing,  are  genuine  growths,  which  are  sought  will 
avidity  in  Europe,  where  our  European-like  books  are  o: 
no  value.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  soon  the  centre  of  populatior 
and  property  of  the  English  race,  which  long  ago  began  it 
travels,  and  which  is  still  on  the  eastern  shore,  will  shortly 
hover  midway  over  the  Atlantic  main,  and  then  as  certainl; 
fall  within  the  American  coast,  so  that  the  writers  of  tb 
English  tongue  shall  write  to  the  American  and  not  to  th 
island  public,  and  then  will  the  great  Yankee  be  born. 

But  at  present  we  have  our  culture  from  Europe  an< 
Europeans.  Let  us  be  content  and  thankful  for  these  gooi 
gifts  for  a  while  yet.  The  collections  of  art,  at  Dresder 
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Paris,  Rome,  and  the  British  Museum  and  libraries  offer  their 
splendid  hospitalities  to  the  American.  And  beyond  this, 
amid  the  dense  population  of  that  continent,  lifts  itself  ever 
and  anon  some  eminent  head,  a  prophet  to  his  own  people, 
and  their  interpreter  to  the  people  of  other  countries.  The 
attraction  of  these  individuals  is  not  to  be  resisted  by  theoretic 
statements.  It  is  true  there  is  always  something  deceptive, 
self-deceptive,  in  our  travel.  We  go  to  France,  to  Germany, 
to  see  men,  and  find  but  what  we  carry.  A  man  is  a  man, 
one  as  good  as  another,  many  doors  to  one  open  court,  as 
easily  accessible  from  our  private  door,  or  through  John  and 
Peter,  as  through  Humboldt  and  Laplace.  But  we  cannot 
speak  to  ourselves.  We  brood  on  our  riches  but  remain  dumb ; 
that  makes  us  unhappy;  and  we  take  ship  and  go  man- 
hunting  in  order  by  putting  ourselves  en  rapport,  according 
to  laws  of  personal  magnetism,  to  acquire  speech  or  expres 
sion.  Seeing  Herschel,  or  Schelling,  or  Swede  or  Dane, 
satisfies  the  conditions,  and  we  can  express  ourselves  happily. 

But  Europe  has  lost  weight  lately.  Our  young  men  go 
thither  in  every  ship,  but  not  as  in  the  golden  days,  when  the 
same  tour  would  show  the  traveller  the  noble  heads  of  Scott, 
of  Mackintosh,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Goethe,  Cuvier,  and 
Humboldt.  We  remember,  when  arriving  in  Paris,  we 
crossed  the  river  on  a  brilliant  morning,  and  at  the  book 
shop  of  Papinot,  in  the  Rue  de  Sorbonne,  at  the  gates  of 
the  University,  purchased  for  two  sous  a  programme,  which 
announced  that  every  Monday  we  might  attend  the  lecture 
of  Dumas  on  Chemistry  at  noon;  at  a  half  hour  later  either 
Villemain  or  Ampere  on  French  Literature;  at  other  hours 
Guizot  on  Modern  History;  Cousin  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Ancient  History;  Fauriel  on  Foreign  Literature;  Prevost  on 
Geology;  Lacroix  on  the  Differential  Calculus;  Jouffroy  on 
the  History  of  Modern  Philosophy;  Lacretelle  on  Ancient 
History;  Des  Fontaines  or  Mirbel  on  Botany. 

Hard  by,  at  the  Place  du  Pantheon,  De  Gerando,  Royer- 
Collard,  and  their  colleagues,  were  giving  courses  on  law,  on 
the  law  of  nations,  the  Pandects,  and  commercial  equity. 
For  two  magical  sous  more,  we  bought  the  programme  of  the 
College  Royal  de  France,  on  which  we  still  read  with  admiring 
memory,  that  every  Monday,  Silvestre  de  Lacy  lectures  on  the 
Persian  language;  at  other  hours,  Lacroix  on  the  Integral 
Mathematics;  Jouffroy  on  Greek  Philosophy;  Biot  on 
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Physics;  Lerminier  on  the  History  of  Legislation;  Elie  de 
Beaumont  on  Natural  History;  Magendie  on  Medicine; 
Thenard  on  Chemistry;  Binet  on  Astronomy;  and  so  on, 
to  the  end  of  the  week.  On  the  same  wonderful  ticket,  as  if 
royal  munificence  had  not  yet  sufficed,  we  learned  that  at 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  at  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
three  days  in  the  week  Brongniart  would  teach  Vegetable 
Physiology,  and  Gay-Lussac  Chemistry,  and  Flourent 
Anatomy.  With  joy  we  read  these  splendid  news  in  the  Cafe 
Procope,  and  straightway  joined  the  troop  of  students  of  all 
nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  whom  this  great  institution 
drew  together  to  listen  to  the  first  savants  of  the  world  with 
out  fee  or  reward.  The  professors  are  changed,  but  the 
liberal  doors  still  stand  open  at  this  hour.  This  royal 
liberality,  which  seems  to  atone  for  so  many  possible  abuses 
of  power,  could  not  exist  without  important  consequences  to 
the  student  on  his  return  home. 

The  University  of  Gottingen  has  sunk  from  its  high  place 
by  the  loss  of  its  brightest  stars.  The  last  was  Heeren,  whose 
learning  was  really  useful,  and  who  has  made  ingenious 
attempts  at  the  solution  of  ancient  historical  problems. 
Ethiopia,  Assyria,  Carthage,  and  the  Theban  desert  are  still 
revealing  secrets,  latent  for  three  millenniums,  under  the 
powerful  night  glass  of  the  Teutonic  scholars,  who  make 
astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  trade,  statistics,  medals, 
tributary  to  their  inquisitions.  In  the  last  year  also  died 
Sismondi,  who,  by  his  History  of  the  Italian  Republics, 
reminded  mankind  of  the  prodigious  wealth  of  life  and  event, 
which  Time,  devouring  his  children  as  fast  as  they  are  born, 
is  giving  to  oblivion  in  Italy,  the  piazza  and  forum  of  History, 
and  for  a  time  made  Italian  subjects  of  the  Middle  Age 
popular  for  poets  and  romancers,  and  by  his  kindling 
chronicles  of  Milan  and  Lombardy,  perhaps  awoke  the  great 
genius  of  Manzoni.  That  history  is  full  of  events,  yet,  as 
Ottilia  writes  in  Goethe's  novel,  that  she  never  can  bring 
away  from  history  anything  but  a  few  anecdotes,  so  the 
Italian  Republics  lies  in  the  memory  like  a  confused  melee, 
a  confused  noise  of  slaughter,  and  rapine,  and  garments  rolled 
in  blood.  The  method,  if  method  there  be,  is  so  slight  and 
artificial,  that  it  is  quite  overlaid  and  lost  in  the  unvaried 
details  of  treachery  and  violence.  Hallam's  sketches  of  the 
same  history  were  greatly  more  luminous  and  memorable, 
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partly  from  the  advantage  of  his  design,  which  compelled  him 
to  draw  outlines,  and  not  bury  the  grand  lines  of  destiny  in 
municipal  details.  Italy  furnished  in  that  age  no  man  of 
genius  to  its  political  arena,  though  many  of  talent,  and  this 
want  degrades  the  history.  We  still  remember  with  great 
pleasure  Mr.  Hallam's  fine  sketch  of  the  external  history  of  the 
rise  and  establishment  of  the  Papacy,  which  Mr.  Ranke's 
voluminous  researches,  though  they  have  great  value  for  their 
individual  portraits,  have  not  superseded. 

It  was  a  brighter  day  than  we  have  often  known  in  our 
literary  calendar,  when  within  a  twelvemonth  a  single  London 
advertisement  announced  a  new  volume  of  poems  by  Words 
worth,  poems  by  Tennyson,  and  a  play  by  Henry  Taylor^ 
Wordsworth's  nature  or  character  has  had  all  the  time  it 
needed  in  order  to  make  its  mark  and  supply  the  want  of 
talent.  We  have  learned  how  to  read  him.  We  have  ceased 
to  expect  that  which  he  cannot  give.  He  has  the  merit  of 
just  moral  perception,  but  not  that  of  deft  poetic  execution. 
How  would  Milton  curl  his  lip  at  such  slipshod  newspaper 
style.  Many  of  his  poems,  as  for  example  the  "  Rylstone  Doe," 
might  be  all  improvised.  Nothing  of  Milton,  nothing  of 
Marvell,  of  Herbert,  of  Dryden,  could  be.  These  are  such 
verses  as  in  a  just  state  of  culture  should  be  vers  de  societe, 
such  as  every  gentleman  could  write  but  none  would  think  of 
printing  or  of  claiming  the  poet's  laurel  on  their  merit.  The 
Pindar,  the  Shakspeare,  the  Dante,  whilst  they  have  the 
just  and  open  soul,  have  also  the  eye  to  see  the  dimmest  star 
that  glimmers  in  the  Milky  Way,  the  serratures  of  every  leaf, 
the  test-objects  of  the  microscope,  and  then  the  tongue  to 
utter  the  same  things  in  words  that  engrave  them  on  all  the 
mrs  of  mankind^  The  poet  demands  all  gifts  and  not  one 
or  two  only. 

The  poet,  like  the  electric  rod,  must  reach  from  a  point 
learer  the  sky  than  all  surrounding  objects,  down  to  the 
iarth,  and  into  the  dark  wet  soil,  or  neither  is  of  use.  The 
)oet  must  not  only  converse  with  pure  thought,  but  he  must 
iemonstrate  it  almost  to  the  senses.  His  words  must  be 
pictures,  his  verses  must  be  spheres  and  cubes,  to  be  seen 
md  smelled  and  handled.  His  fable  must  be  a  good  story, 
md  its  meaning  must  hold  as  pure  truth.  In  the  debates 
>n  the  Copyright  Bill,  in  the  English  Parliament,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Wakley,  the  coroner,  quoted  Wordsworth's  poetry 
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in  derision,  and  asked  the  roaring  House  of  Commons  what 
that  meant,  and  whether  a  man  should  have  public  reward 
for  writing  such  stuff.  Homer,  Horace,  Milton,  and  Chaucer 
would  defy  the  coroner.  Whilst  they  have  wisdom  to  the 
wise,  he  would  see  that  to  the  external  they  have  external 
meaning.  Coleridge  excellently  said  of  poetry,  that  poetry 
must  first  be  good  sense;  as  a  palace  might  well  be  magnifi 
cent,  but  first  it  must  be  a  house. 

Wordsworth  is  open  to  ridicule  of  this  kind.  And  yet 
Wordsworth,  though  satisfied  if  he  can  suggest  to  a  sym 
pathetic  mind  his  own  mood,  and  though  setting  a  private 
and  exaggerated  value  on  his  compositions;  though  con 
founding  his  accidental  with  the  universal  consciousness, 
and  taking  the  public  to  task  for  not  admiring  his  poetry — 
is  really  a  master  of  the  English  language,  and  his  poems 
evince  a  power  of  diction  that  is  no  more  rivalled  by  his 
contemporaries  than  is  his  poetic  insight.  But  the  capital 
merit  of  Wordsworth  is  that  he  has  done  more  for  the  sanity 
of  this  generation  than  any  other  writer.  Early  in  life,  at  a 
crisis ,  it  is  said,  in  his  private  affairs,  he  made  his  election 
between  assuming  and  defending  some  legal  rights,  with  the 
chances  of  wealth  and  a  position  in  the  world,  and  the  inward 
promptings  of  his  heavenly  genius;  he  took  his  part;  he 
accepted  the  call  to  be  a  poet,  and  sat  down,  far  from  cities, 
with  coarse  clothing  and  plain  fare  to  obey  the  heavenly 
vision.  The  choice  he  had  made  in  his  will,  manifested  itself 
in  every  line  to  be  real.  We  have  poets  who  write  the  poetry 
of  society,  of  the  patrician  and  conventional  Europe,  as 
Scott  and  Moore,  and  others  who,  like  Byron  or  Bulwer, 
write  the  poetry  of  vice  and  disease^  But  Wordsworth 
threw  himself  into  his  place,  made  no  reserves  or  stipulations; 
man  and  writer  were  not  to  be  divided.  He  sat  at  the  foot  of 
Helvellyn  and  on  the  margin  of  Windermere,  and  took  their 
lustrous  mornings  and  their  sublime  midnights  for  his  theme, 
and  not  Marlow  nor  Massinger,  not  Horace  nor  Milton  nor 
Dante.  He  once  for  all  forsook  the  styles  and  standards  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  London  and  Paris,  and  the  books  read 
there,  and  the  aims  pursued,  and  wrote  Helvellyn  and 
Windermere,  and  the  dim  spirits  which  these  haunts 
harboured.  There  was  not  the  least  attempt  to  reconcile 
these  with  the  spirit  of  fashion  and  selfishness,  nor  to  show, 
with  great  deference  to  the  superior  judgment  of  dukes  and 
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earls,  that  although  London  was  the  home  for  men  of  great 
parts,  yet  Westmoreland  had  these  consolations  for  such  as 
fate  had  condemned  to  the  country  life, — but  with  a  complete 
satisfaction  he  pitied  and  rebuked  their  false  lives,  and  cele 
brated  his  own  with  the  religion  of  a  true  priest.  Hence  the 
antagonism  which  was  immediately  felt  between  his  poetry 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  here  not  only  criticism  but 
conscience  and  will  were  parties;  the  spirit  of  literature 
and  the  modes  of  living  and  the  conventional  theories  of 
the  conduct  of  life  were  called  in  question  on  wholly  new 
grounds — not  from  Platonism,  not  from  Christianity,  but 
from  the  lessons  which  the  country  muse  taught  a  stout 
pedestrian  climbing  a  mountain  and  following  a  river  from 
its  parent  rill  down  to  the  sea.  The  Cannings  and  Jeffreys 
of  the  capital,  the  court  journals  and  literary  gazettes  were 
not  well  pleased,  and  voted  the  poet  a  bore.  But  that  which 
rose  in  him  so  high  as  to  the  lips,  rose  in  many  others  as  high 
as  to  the  heart.  What  he  said,  they  were  prepared  to  hear 
and  confirm.  The  influence  was  in  the  air,  and  was  wafted 
up  and  down  into  lone  and  into  populous  places,  resisting  the 
popular  taste,  modifying  opinions  which  it  did  not  change, 
and  soon  came  to  be  felt  in  poetry,  in  criticism,  in  plans  of 
life,  and  at  last  in  legislation.  In  this  country  it  very  early 
found  a  stronghold,  and  its  effect  may  be  traced  on  all  the 
poetry  both  of  England  and  America. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  Wordsworth's  grand  merits,  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  Alfred  Tennyson's  two 
volumes  were  coming  out  in  the  same  ship;  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  receive  them.  The  elegance,  the  wit  and  subtlety 
of  this  writer,  his  rich  fancy,  his  power  of  language,  his 
metrical  skill,  his  independence  on  any  living  masters,  his 
peculiar  topics,  his  taste  for  the  costly  and  gorgeous,  dis 
criminate  the  musky  poet  of  gardens  and  conservatories,  of 
parks  and  palaces.  Perhaps  we  felt  the  popular  objection 
that  he  wants  rude  truth;  he  is  too  fine.  In  these  boudoirs 
of  damask  and  alabaster,  one  is  farther  off  from  stern  nature 
and  human  life  than  in  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  and  "  The  Loves  of 
the  Angels."  Amid  swinging  censers  and  perfumed  lamps, 
amidst  velvet  and  glory  we  long  for  rain  and  frost.  Otto-of- 
roses  is  good,  but  wild  air  is  better.  A  critical  friend  of  ours 
affirms  that  the  vice  which  bereaved  modern  painters  of  their 
power,  is  the  ambition  to  begin  where  their  fathers  ended; 
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to  equal  the  masters  in  their  exquisite  finish,  instead  of  their 
religious  purpose.  The  painters  are  not  willing  to  paint  ill 
enough;  they  will  not  paint  for  their  times,  agitated  by  the 
spirit  which  agitates  their  country;  so  should  their  picture 
picture  us  and  draw  all  men  after  them;  but  they  copy  the 
technics  of  their  predecessors,  and  paint  for  their  predecessors' 
public.  It  seems  as  if  the  same  vice  had  worked  in  poetry  < 
Tennyson's  compositions  are  not  so  much  poems  as  studies 
in  poetry,  or  sketches  after  the  styles  of  sundry  old  masters^ 
He  is  not  the  husband,  who  builds  the  homestead  after  his 
own  necessity,  from  foundation-stone  to  chimney-top  and 
turret,  but  a  tasteful  bachelor  who  collects  quaint  staircases 
and  groined  ceilings.  We  have  no  right  to  such  superfine- 
ness.  We  must  not  make  our  bread  of  pure  sugar.  These 
delicacies  and  splendours  are  then  legitimate  when  they  are 
the  excess  of  substantial  and  necessary  expenditure.  The 
best  songs  in  English  poetry  are  by  that  heavy,  hard,  pedantic 
poet,  Ben  Jonson.  Jonson  is  rude,  and  only  on  rare 
occasions  gay.  Tennyson  is  always  fine,  but  Jonson's  beauty 
is  more  grateful  than  Tennyson's.  It  is  a  natural  manly 
grace  of  a  robust  workman.  Ben's  flowers  are  not  in  pots  at 
a  city  florist's,  arranged  on  a  flower  -  stand,  but  he  is  a 
countryman  at  a  harvest-home,  attending  his  ox-cart  from 
the  fields,  loaded  with  potatoes  and  apples,  with  grapes  and 
plums,  with  nuts  and  berries,  and  stuck  with  boughs  of 
hemlock  and  sweet-briar,  with  ferns  and  pond  lilies  which  the 
children  have  gathered.  But  let  us  not  quarrel  with  our 
benefactors.  Perhaps  Tennyson  is  too  quaint  and  elegant^ 
What  then?  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  as  good  a  lyrist; 
it  will  be  long  before  we  have  his  superior.  "  Godiva  "  is 
a  noble  poem  that  will  tell  the  legend  a  thousand  years.  The 
poem  of  all  the  poetry  of  the  present  age  for  which  we  predict 
the  longest  term,  is  "  Abou  ben  Adhem,"  of  Leigh  Hunt* 
Fortune  will  still  have  her  part  in  every  victory,  and  it  is 
strange  that  one  of  the  best  poems  should  be  written  by  a  man 
who  has  hardly  written  any  other.  And  "  Godiva  "  is  a 
parable  which  belongs  to  the  same  gospel.  "  Locksley  Hall  " 
and  "  The  Two  Voices  "  are  meditative  poems,  which  were 
slowly  written  to  be  slowly  read.  "  The  Talking  Oak," 
though  a  little  hurt  by  its  wit  and  ingenuity,  is  beautiful, 
and  the  most  poetic  of  the  volume.  "  Ulysses  "  belongs  to 
a  high  class  of  poetry,  destined  to  be  the  highest,  and  to  be 
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nore  cultivated  in  the  next  generation.  "  QEnone  "  was  a 
;ketch  of  the  same  kind.  One  of  the  best  specimens  we  have 
>f  the  class  is  Wordworth's  "  Laodamia,"  of  which  no 
ipecial  merit  it  can  possess  equals  the  total  merit  of  having, 
elected  such  a  subject  in  such  a  spirit. 

Next  to  the  poetry,  the  novels,  which  come  to  us  in  every 
hip  from  England,  have  an  importance  increased  by  the 
mmense  extension  of  their  circulation  through  the  new 
;heap  press,  which  sends  them  to  so  many  willing  thousands* 
Ve  have  heard  it  alleged  with  some  evidence  that  the 
>rominence  given  to  intellectual  power  in  Bulwer's  romances 
ias  proved  a  main  stimulus  to  mental  culture  in  thousands 
f  young  men  in  England  and  America.  The  effect  on 
lanners  cannot  be  less  sensible,  and  we  can  easily  believe 
hat  the  behaviour  of  the  ball-room  and  of  the  hotel  has  not. 
liled  to  draw  some  addition  of  dignity  and  grace  from  the 
air  ideals  with  which  the  imagination  of  a  novelist  has 
lied  the  heads  of  the  most  imitative  class. 

We  are  not  very  well  versed  in  these  books,  yet  we  have 
3ad  Mr.  Bulwer  enough  to  see  that  the  story  is  rapid  and 
iteresting;  he  has  really  seen  London  society,  and  does  not 
raw  ignorant  caricatures.  He  is  not  a  genius,  but  his 
ovels  are  marked  with  great  energy  and  with  a  courage  of 
xperiment  which  in  each  instance  has  its  degree  of  success* 
'he  story  of  Zanoni  was  one  of  those  world-fables  which  is 
)  agreeable  to  the  human  imagination  that  it  is  found  in 
}me  form  in  the  language  of  every  country,  and  is  always 
^appearing  in  literature.  Many  of  the  details  of  this  novel 
reserve  a  poetic  truth.  We  read  Zanoni  with  pleasure 
ecause  magic  is  natural.  It  is  implied  in  all  superior  culture 
rat  a  complete  man  would  need  no  auxiliaries  to  his  personal 
resence.  The  eye  and  the  word  are  certainly  far  subtler 
ad  stronger  weapons  than  either  money  or  knives.  Who- 
/er  looked  on  the  hero  would  consent  to  his  will,  being 
irtified  that  his  aims  were  universal,  not  selfish;  and  he 
ould  be  obeyed  as  naturally  as  the  rain  and  the  sunshine 
re.  For  this  reason,  children  delight  in  fairy  tales.  Nature 

described  in  them  as  the  servant  of  man,  which  they  feel 
aght  to  be  true.  But  Zanoni  pains  us,  and  the  author  loses 
IT  respect  because  he  speedily  betrays  that  he  does  not  see 
le  true  limitations  of  the  charm;  because  the  power  with 
hich  his  hero  is  armed  is  a  toy,  inasmuch  as  the  power  does 
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not  flow  from  its  legitimate  fountains  in  the  mind,  is  a  power 
for  London;  a  divine  power  converted  into  a  burglar's  false 
key  or  a  highwayman's  pistol  to  rob  and  kill  with. 

But  Mr.  Bulwer's  recent  stories  have  given  us  who  do  not 
read  novels,  occasion  to  think  of  this  department  of  literature, 
supposed  to  be  the  natural  fruit  and  expression  of  the  age< 
We  conceive  that  the  obvious  division  of  modern  romance  is 
into  two  kinds :  first,  the  novels  of  costume  or  of  circumstance, 
which  is  the  old  style,  and  vastly  the  most  numerous.  In 
this  class,  the  hero,  without  any  particular  character,  is  in  a 
very  particular  circumstance;  he  is  greatly  in  want  of  a 
fortune  or  of  a  wife,  and  usually  of  both,  and  the  business  of 
the  piece  is  to  provide  him  suitably.  This  is  the  problem 
to  be  solved  in  thousands  of  English  romances,  including  the 
Porter  novels  and  the  more  splendid  examples  of  the  Edge- 
worth  and  Scott  romances. 

It  is  curious  how  sleepy  and  foolish  we  are,  that  these 
tales  will  so  take  us.  Again  and  again  we  have  been  caught 
in  that  old  foolish  trap; — then,  as  before,  to  feel  indignant 
to  have  been  duped  and  dragged  after  a  foolish  boy  and  girl, 
to  see  them  at  last  married  and  portioned,  and  the  reader 
instantly  turned  out  of  doors,  like  a  beggar  that  has  followed 
a  gay  procession  into  a  castle.  Had  one  noble  thought  open 
ing  the  chambers  of  the  intellect,  one  sentiment  from  the 
heart  of  God  been  spoken  by  them,  the  reader  had  been  made 
a  participator  of  their  triumph;  he  too  had  been  an  invited 
and  eternal  guest;  but  this  reward  granted  them  is  property, 
all-excluding  property,  a  little  cake  baked  for  them  to  eat 
and  for  none  other,  nay,  a  preference  and  cosseting  which 
is  rude  and  insulting  to  all  but  the  minion. 

Except  in  the  stories  of  Edgeworth  and  Scott,  whose 
talent  knew  how  to  give  to  the  book  a  thousand  adventitious 
graces,  the  novels  of  costume  are  all  one,  and  there  is  but  one 
standard  English  novel,  like  the  one  orthodox  sermon,  which 
with  slight  variation  is  repeated  every  Sunday  from  so  many 
pulpits. 

But  the  other  novel  of  which  Wilhelm  Meister  is  the 
best  specimen,  the  novel  of  character,  treats  the  reader  with 
more  respect;  a  castle  and  a  wife  are  not  the  indispensable 
conclusion,  but  the  development  of  character  being  the 
problem,  the  reader  is  made  a  partaker  of  the  whole  pros 
perity.  Everything  good  in  such  a  story  remains  with  the 
reader  when  the  book  is  closed. 
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A  noble  book  was  Wilhelm  Meister.  It  gave  the  hint  of 
cultivated  society  which  we  found  nowhere  else.  It  was 
ounded  on  power  to  do  what  was  necessary,  each  person 
inding  it  an  indispensable  qualification  of  membership  that 
lie  could  do  something  useful,  as  in  mechanics  or  agriculture 
IT  other  indispensable  art;  then  a  probity,  a  justice  was  to 
jie  its  element,  symbolised  by  the  insisting  that  each  property 
hould  be  cleared  of  privilege,  and  should  pay  its  full  tax  to 
he  State.  Then,  a  perception  of  beauty  was  the  equally 
ndispensable  element  of  the  association,  by  which  each  was 
lignified  and  all  were  dignified;  then  each  was  to  obey  his 
;enius  to  the  length  of  abandonment.  They  watched  each 
andidate  vigilantly,  without  his  knowing  that  he  was 
>bserved,  and  when  he  had  given  proof  that  he  was  a  faith- 
ul  man,  then  all  doors,  all  houses,  all  relations  were  open 

0  him;    high  behaviour  fraternised  with  high  behaviour, 
without  question  of  heraldry,  and  the  only  power  recognised 
is  the  force  of  character. 

The  novels  of  fashion,  of  Disraeli,  Mrs.  Gore,  Mr.  Ward, 
>elong  to  the  class  of  novels  of  costume,  because  the  aim  is 
>urely  external  success.  Of  the  tales  of  fashionable  life,  by 
ar  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  efficient  was  Vivian 
!  jrey.  Young  men  were  and  still  are  the  readers  and  victims. 
Byron  ruled  for  a  time,  but  Vivian,  with  no  tithe  of  Byron's 
genius,  rules  longer.  One  can  distinguish  the  Vivians  in  all 
:ompanies.  They  would  quiz  their  father  and  mother  and 
over  and  friend.  They  discuss  sun  and  planets,  liberty  and 
;ate,  love  and  death,  over  the  soup.  They  never  sleep,  go 
lowhere,  stay  nowhere,  eat  nothing,  and  know  nobody,  but 
ire  up  to  anything,  though  it  were  the  genesis  of  nature,  or 
he  last  cataclysm — Festus-like,  Faust-like,  Jove-like,  and 
:ould  write  an  Iliad  any  rainy  morning,  if  fame  were  not  such 

1  bore.    Men,  women,  though  the  greatest  and  fairest,  are 
itupid  things;    but  a  rifle,  and  a  mild  pleasant  gunpowder, 
i  spaniel,  and  a  cheroot,  are  themes  for  Olympus.     I  fear  it 
vas  in  part  the  influence  of  such  pictures  on  living  society 
vhich  made  the  style  of  manners  of  which  we  have  so  many 
)ictures;  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  account  of  the 
inglish  fashionist.     "  His  highest  triumph  is  to  appear  with 
;he  most  wooden  manners,  as  little  polished  as  will  suffice 
jo  avoid  castigation,  nay,  to  contrive  even  his  civilities  so 
ftat  they  may  appear  as  near  as  may  be  to  affronts;  instead 
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of  a  noble  high-bred  ease,  to  have  the  courage  to  offend 
against  every  restraint  of  decorum,  to  invert  the  relation  in 
which  our  sex  stand  to  women,  so  that  they  appear  the 
attacking,  and  he  the  passive  or  defensive  party." 

We  must  here  check  our  gossip  in  mid  volley  and  adjourn 
the  rest  of  our  critical  chapter  to  a  more  convenient  season. 


CARLYLE'S  "  PAST  AND  PRESENT  " 
["  THE  DIAL,"  July  1843] 

HERE  is  Carlyle's  new  poem,  his  Iliad  of  English  woes,  to 
follow  his  poem  on  France,  entitled  the  "  History  of  the  French 
Revolution."  In  its  first  aspect  it  is  a  political  tract,  and 
since  Burke,  since  Milton,  we  have  had  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  It  grapples  honestly  with  the  facts  lying  before  all 
men,  groups  and  disposes  them  with  a  master's  mind,  and, 
with  a  heart  full  of  manly  tenderness,  offers  his  best  counsel 
to  his  brothers.  Obviously  it  is  the  book  of  a  powerful  and 
accomplished  thinker,  who  has  looked  with  naked  eyes  at 
the  dreadful  political  signs  in  England  for  the  last  few  years, 
has  conversed  much*on  these  topics  with  such  wise  men  of  all 
ranks  and  parties  as  are  drawn  to  a  scholar's  house,  until 
such  daily  and  nightly  meditation  has  grown  into  a  great 
connection,  if  not  a  system  of  thoughts;  and  the  topic  of 
English  politics  becomes  the  best  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
his  recent  thinking,  recommended  to  him  by  the  desire  to 
give  some  timely  counsels,  and  to  strip  the  worst  mischiefs 
of  their  plausibility.  It  is  a  brave  and  just  book,  and  not  a 
semblance.  "  No  new  truth,"  say  the  critics  on  all  sides. 
Is  it  so  ?  Truth  is  very  old,  but  the  merit  of  seers  is  not  to 
invent  but  to  dispose  objects  in  their  right  places,  and  he  is 
the  commander  who  is  always  in  the  mount,  whose  eye  not 
only  sees  details,  but  throws  crowds  of  details  into  their 
right  arrangement  and  a  larger  and  juster  totality  than  any 
other.  The  book  makes  great  approaches  to  true  contem 
porary  history,  a  very  rare  success,  and  firmly  holds  up  to 
daylight  the  absurdities  still  tolerated  in  the  English  and 
European  system.  It  is  such  an  appeal  to  the  conscience 
and  honour  of  England  as  cannot  be  forgotten,  or  be  feigned 
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3  be  forgotten.  It  has  the  merit  which  belongs  to  every 
onest  book,  that  it  was  self-examining  before  it  was  eloquent, 
nd  so  hits  all  other  men,  and,  as  the  country  people  say  of 
ood  preaching,  "  comes  bounce  down  into  every  pew." 
Ivery  reader  shall  carry  away  something.  The  scholar 
.iall  read  and  write,  the  farmer  and  mechanic  shall  toil, 
dth  new  resolution,  nor  forget  the  book  when  they  resume 
leir  labour. 

Though  no  theocrat,  and  more  than  most  philosophers  a 
eliever  in  political  systems,  Mr.  Carlyle  very  fairly  finds  the 
ilamity  of  the  times,  not  in  bad  bills  of  Parliament,  nor  the 
jmedy  in  good  bills,  but  the  vice  in  false  and  superficial 
lims  of  the  people,  and  the  remedy  in  honesty  and  insight. 
I  ike  every  work  of  genius,  its  great  value  is  in  telling  such 
mple  truths.    As  we  recall  the  topics,  we  are  struck  with 
l)rce  given  to  the  plain  truths;    the  picture  of  the  English 
ation  all  sitting  enchanted,  the  poor,  enchanted  so  that 
|  icy  cannot  work,  the  rich,  enchanted  so  that  they  cannot 
ijoy,  and  are  rich  in  vain;  the  exposure  of  the  progress  of 
aud  into  all  arts  and  social  activities;  the  proposition  that 
\  ic  labourer  must  have  a  greater  share  in  his  earnings ;  that 
jlie  principle  of  permanence  shall  be  admitted  into  all  con- 
•acts  of  mutual  service ;  that  the  state  shall  provide  at  least 
|  :hoolmaster's  education  for  all  the  citizens;    the  exhorta- 
'  on  to  the  workman  that  he  shall  respect  the  work  and  not 
le  wages;    to  the  scholar  that  he  shall  be  there  for  light; 
>  the  idle,  that  no  man  shall  sit  idle;   the  picture  of  Abbot 
imson,  the  true  governor,  who  "  is  not  there  to  expect 
ason  and  nobleness  of  others,  he  is  there  to  give  them  of 
s  own  reason  and  nobleness;  "  and  the  assumption  through- 
it  the  book,  that  a  new  chivalry  and  nobility,  namely  the 
/nasty  of  labour,  is  replacing  the  old  nobilities.     These 
tings  strike  us  with  a  force  which  reminds  us  of  the  morals 
the  Oriental  or  early  Greek  masters,  and  of  no  modern 
)ok.    Truly  in  these  things  is  great  reward.     It  is  not  by 
.  tting  still  at  a  grand  distance  and  calling  the  human  race 
•  rvce,  that  men  are  to  be  helped,  nor  by  helping  the  depraved 
ter  their  own  foolish  fashion,  but  by  doing  unweariedly  the 
•irticular  work  we  were  born  to  do.     Let  no  man  think 
mself  absolved  because  he   does  a  generous  action  and 
ifriends  the  poor,  but  let  him  see  whether  he  so  holds  his 
•operty  that  a  benefit  goes  from  it  to  all.    A  man's  diet 
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should  be  what  is  simplest  and  readiest  to  be  had,  because 
it  is  so  private  a  good.  His  house  should  be  better,  because 
that  is  for  the  use  of  hundreds,  perhaps  of  thousands,  and  is 
the  property  of  the  traveller.  But  his  speech  is  a  perpetual 
and  public  instrument;  let  that  always  side  with  the  race 
and  yield  neither  a  lie  nor  a  sneer.  His  manners, — let  them 
be  hospitable  and  civilising,  so  that  no  Phidias  or  Raphael 
shall  have  taught  anything  better  in  canvas  or  stone;  and 
his  acts  should  be  representative  of  the  human  race,  as  one 
who  makes  them  rich  in  his  having,  and  poor  in  his  want. 

It  requires  great  courage  in  a  man  of  letters  to  handle  the 
contemporary  practical  questions;  not  because  he  then  has 
all  men  for  his  rivals,  but  because  of  the  infinite  entangle 
ments  of  the  problem,  and  the  waste  of  strength  in  gathering 
unripe  fruits.  The  task  is  superhuman ;  and  the  poet  knows 
well  that  a  little  time  will  do  more  than  the  most  puissant 
genius.  Time  stills  the  loud  noise  of  opinions,  sinks  the 
small,  raises  the  great,  so  that  the  true  emerges  without 
effort  and  in  perfect  harmony  to  all  eyes;  but  the  truth  of 
the  present  hour,  except  in  particulars  and  single  relations, 
is  unattainable.  Each  man  can  very  well  know  his  own] 
part  of  duty,  if  he  will;  but  to  bring  out  the  truth  for 
beauty,  and  as  literature,  surmounts  the  powers  of  art.: 
The  most  elaborate  history  of  to-day  will  have  the  oddest 
dislocated  look  in  the  next  generation.  The  historian  oi 
to-day  is  yet  three  ages  off.  The  poet  cannot  descend  intc 
the  turbid  present  without  injury  to  his  rarest  gifts.  Hence 
that  necessity  of  isolation  which  genius  has  always  felt.  He 
must  stand  on  his  glass  tripod,  if  he  would  keep  his  electricity, 

But  when  the  political  aspects  are  so  calamitous  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  man  overpower  the  habits  of  the  poet 
a  higher  than  literary  inspiration  may  succour  him.  It  is 
a  costly  proof  of  character,  that  the  most  renowned  scholai 
of  England  should  take  his  reputation  in  his  hand  and  shoulc 
descend  into  the  ring;  and  he  has  added  to  his  love  whatevei 
honour  his  opinions  may  forfeit.  To  atone  for  this  depar 
ture  from  the  vows  of  the  scholar  and  his  eternal  duties  t( 
this  secular  charity,  we  have  at  least  this  gain,  that  here  i; 
a  message  which  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  canno' 
choose  but  hear.  Though  they  die,  they  must  listen.  It  i 
plain  that  whether  by  hope  or  by  fear,  or  were  it  only  b] 
delight  in  this  panorama  of  brilliant  images,  all  the  grea 
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:lasses  of  English  society  must  read,  even  those  whose 
existence  it  proscribes.  Poor  Queen  Victoria — poor  Sir 
Robert  Peel — poor  Primate  and  Bishops — poor  Dukes  and 
Lords!  There  is  no  help  in  place  or  pride  or  in  looking 
mother  way;  a  grain  of  wit  is  more  penetrating  than  the 
lightning  of  the  night-storm,  which  no  curtains  or  shutters 
will  keep  out.  Here  is  a  book  which  will  be  read,  no  thanks 
to  anybody  but  itself.  What  pains,  what  hopes,  what  vows, 
shall  come  of  the  reading !  Here  is  a  book  as  full  of  treason 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  and  every  lordship  and  worship 
and  high  form  and  ceremony  of  English  conservatism  tossed 
like  a  football  into  the  air,  and  kept  in  the  air,  with  merciless 
kicks  and  rebounds,  and  yet  not  a  word  is  punishable  by 
statute.  The  wit  has  eluded  all  official  zeal;  and  yet  these 
dire  jokes,  these  cunning  thrusts,  this  flaming  sword  of 
Cherubim  waved  high  in  air,  illuminates  the  whole  horizon, 
and  shows  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe  every  wound  it  inflicts. 
Worst  of  all  for  the  party  attacked,  it  bereaves  them 
beforehand  of  all  sympathy,  by  anticipating  the  plea  of  poetic 
and  humane  conservatism,  and  impressing  the  reader  with 
the  conviction  that  the  satirist  himself  has  the  truest  love 
for  everything  old  and  excellent  in  English  land  and  insti 
tutions,  and  a  genuine  respect  for  the  basis  of  truth  in  those 
whom  he  exposes. 

We  are  at  some  loss  how  to  state  what  strikes  us  as  the 
fault  of  this  remarkable  book,  for  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  the  talent  displayed  in  it  is  pretty  sure  to  leave  all  special 
criticism  in  the  wrong.  And  we  may  easily  fail  in  expressing 
the  general  objection  which  we  feel.  It  appears  to  us  as 
a  certain  disproportion  in  the  picture,  caused  by  the  obtrusion 
of  the  whims  of  the  painter.  In  this  work,  as  in  his  former 
labours,  Mr.  Carlyle  reminds  us  of  a  sick  giant.  His  humours 
are  expressed  with  so  much  force  of  constitution  that  his 
fancies  are  more  attractive  and  more  credible  than  the  sanity 
of  duller  men.  But  the  habitual  exaggeration  of  the  tone 
wearies  whilst  it  stimulates.  It  is  felt  to  be  so  much  deduc 
tion  from  the  universality  of  the  picture.  It  is  not  serene 
sunshine,  but  everything  is  seen  in  lurid  storm-lights.  Every 
object  attitudinises,  to  the  very  mountains  and  stars  almost, 
under  the  refraction  of  this  wonderful  humourist;  and 
instead  of  the  common  earth  and  sky,  we  have  a  Martin's 
Creation  or  Judgment  Day,  A  crisis  has  always  arrived 
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which  requires  a  deus  ex  machina.  One  can  hardly  credit, 
whilst  under  the  spell  of  this  magician,  that  the  world 
always  had  the  same  bankrupt  look,  to  foregoing  ages  as 
to  us — as  of  a  failed  world  just  re-collecting  its  old  withered 
forces  to  begin  again  and  try  to  do  a  little  business.  It  was 
perhaps  inseparable  from  the  attempt  to  write  a  book  of  wit 
and  imagination  on  English  politics,  that  a  certain  local 
emphasis  and  love  of  effect,  such  as  is  the  vice  of  preaching, 
should  appear — producing  on  the  reader  a  feeling  of  forlorn- 
ness  by  the  excess  of  value  attributed  to  circumstances. 
But  the  splendour  of  wit  cannot  outdazzle  the  calm  daylight, 
which  always  shows  every  individual  man  in  balance  with 
his  age,  and  able  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  from  all  the 
follies  of  that,  and  no  such  glaring  contrasts  or  severalties 
in  that  or  this.  Each  age  has  its  own  follies,  as  its  majority 
is  made  up  of  foolish  young  people;  its  superstitions  appear 
no  superstitions  to  itself;  and  if  you  should  ask  the  con 
temporary,  he  would  tell  you,  with  pride  or  with  regret 
{according  as  he  was  practical  or  poetic),  that  he  had  none. 
But  after  a  short  time,  down  go  its  follies  and  weakness  and 
the  memory  of  them ;  its  virtues  alone  remain,  and  its  limita 
tion  assumes  the  poetic  form  of  a  beautiful  superstition,  as 
the  dimness  of  our  sight  clothes  the  objects  in  the  horizon 
with  mist  and  colour.  The  revelation  of  Reason  is  this  of 
the  unchangeableness  of  the  fate  of  humanity  under  all  its 
.subjective  aspects;  that  to  the  cowering  it  always  cowers, 
to  the  daring  it  opens  great  avenues.  The  ancients  are  only 
venerable  to  us  because  distance  has  destroyed  what  was 
trivial;  as  the  sun  and  stars  affect  us  only  grandly,  because 
we  cannot  reach  to  their  smoke  and  surfaces  and  say,  Is  that 
all? 

And  yet  the  gravity  of  the  times,  the  manifold  and  increas 
ing  dangers  of  the  English  State,  may  easily  excuse  some 
over-colouring  of  the  picture;  and  we  at  this  distance  are 
not  so  far  removed  from  any  of  the  specific  evils,  and  are 
deeply  participant  in  too  many,  not  to  share  the  gloom  and 
thank  the  love  and  the  courage  of  the  counsellor.  This 
book  is  full  of  humanity,  and  nothing  is  more  excellent  in 
this  as  in  all  Mr.  Carlyle's  works  than  the  attitude  of  the 
writer^  He  has  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  knows 
what  belongs  to  him,  and  never  deviates  from  his  sphere; 
.a  continuer  of  the  great  line  of  scholars,  and  sustains  their 
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office  in  the  highest  credit  and  honour.  If  the  good  heaven 
have  any  good  word  to  impart  to  this  unworthy  generation, 
here  is  one  scribe  qualified  and  clothed  for  its  occasion.; 
One  excellence  he  has  in  an  age  of  Mammon  and  of  criticism, 
that  he  never  suffers  the  eye  of  his  wonder  to  close.  Let 
who  will  be  the  dupe  of  trifles,  he  cannot  keep  his  eye  off 
from  that  gracious  Infinite  which  embosoms  us. 

As  a  literary  artist  he  has  great  merits,  beginning  with 
the  main  one  that  he  never  wrote  one  dull  line.  How  well- 
read,  how  adroit,  what  thousand  arts  in  his  one  art  of  writing; 
with  his  expedient  for  expressing  those  unproven  opinions 
which  he  entertains  but  will  not  endorse,  by  summoning  one 
of  his  men  of  straw  from  the  cell, — and  the  respectable 
Sauerteig,  or  Teufelsdrockh,  or  Dryasdust,  or  Picturesque 
Traveller,  says  what  is  put  into  his  mouth,  and  disappears.' 
That  morbid  temperament  has  given  his  rhetoric  a  somewhat 
bloated  character;  a  luxury  to  many  imaginative  and 
learned  persons,  like  a  showery  south-wind  with  its  sun 
bursts  and  rapid  chasing  of  lights  and  glooms  over  the  land 
scape,  and  yet  its  offensiveness  to  multitudes  of  reluctant 
lovers  makes  us  often  wish  some  concession  were  possible 
on  the  part  of  the  humorist.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  all  his  fun  of  castanets,  or  playing  of  tunes  with  a 
i  whip-lash  like  some  renowned  charioteers — in  all  this  glad 
1  and  needful  venting  of  his  redundant  spirits,  he  does  yet 
ever  and  anon,  as  if  catching  the  glance  of  one  wise  man  in 
the  crowd,  quit  his  tempestuous  key,  and  lance  at  him  in 
dear  level  tone  the  very  word,  and  then  with  new  glee  return 
to  his  game.  He  is  like  a  lover  or  an  outlaw  who  wraps  up 
ois  message  in  a  serenade,  which  is  nonsense  to  the  sentinel, 
out  salvation  to  the  ear  for  which  it  is  meant.  He  does 
lot  dodge  the  question,  but  gives  sincerity  where  it  is  due. 

One  word  more  respecting  this  remarkable  style.  We 
lave  in  literature  few  specimens  of  magnificence.  Plato 
s  the  purple  ancient,  and  Bacon  and  Milton  the  moderns 
JDf  the  richest  strains.  Burke  sometimes  reaches  to  that 
exuberant  fullness,  though  deficient  in  depth.  Carlyle, 
n  his  strange,  half-mad  way,  has  entered  the  Field  of  the 
31oth  of  Gold,  and  shown  a  vigour  and  wealth  of  resource 
vhich  has  no  rival  in  the  tourney-play  of  these  times — 
:he  indubitable  champion  of  England.  Carlyle  is  the  first 
lomestication  of  the  modern  system,  with  its  infinity  of 
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details,  into  style.  We  have  been  civilising  very  fast,  build 
ing  London  and  Paris,  and  now  planting  New  England  and 
India,  New  Holland  and  Oregon — and  it  has  not  appeared 
in  literature;  there  has  been  no  analogous  expansion  and 
recomposition  in  books.  Carlyle's  style  is  the  first  emergence 
of  all  this  wealth  and  labour  with  which  the  world  has  gone 
with  child  so  long.  London  and  Europe,  tunnelled,  graded, 
corn-lawed,  with  trade-nobility,  and  East  and  West  Indies 
for  dependencies,  and  America,  with  the  Rocky  Hills  in  the 
horizon,  have  never  before  been  conquered  in  literature. 
This  is  the  first  invasion  and  conquest.  How  like  an  air- 
balloon  or  bird  of  Jove  does  he  seem  to  float  over  the  conti 
nent,  and  stooping  here  and  there  pounce  on  a  fact  as  a 
symbol  which  was  never  a  symbol  before.  This  is  the  first 
experiment,  and  something  of  rudeness  and  haste  must  be 
pardoned  to  so  great  an  achievement.  It  will  be  done 
again  and  again,  sharper,  simpler;  but  fortunate  is  he  who 
did  it  first,  though  never  so  giant-like  and  fabulous.  This 
grandiose  character  pervades  his  wit  and  his  imagination. 
We  have  never  had  anything  in  literature  so  like  earth 
quakes  as  the  laughter  of  Carlyle.  He  "  shakes  with  his 
mountain  mirth."  It  is  like  the  laughter  of  the  Genii  in 
the  horizon.  These  jokes  shake  down  Parliament-house 
and  Windsor  Castle,  Temple  and  Tower,  and  the  future  shall 
echo  the  dangerous  peals.  The  other  particular  of  mag 
nificence  is  in  his  rhymes.  Carlyle  is  a  poet  who  is  alto 
gether  too  burly  in  his  frame  and  habit  to  submit  to  the 
limits  of  metre.  Yet  he  is  full  of  rhythm,  not  only  in  the  ; 
perpetual  melody  of  his  periods,  but  in  the  burdens,  refrains, 
and  grand  returns  of  his  sense  and  music.  Whatever 
thought  or  motto  has  once  appeared  to  him  fraught  with 
meaning,  becomes  an  omen  to  him  henceforward,  and  is  sure 
to  return  with  deeper  tones  and  weightier  import,  now  as 
threat,  now  as  confirmation,  in  gigantic  reverberation,  as  if 
the  hills,  the  horizon,  and  the  next  ages  returned  the  sound* 
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THE  SENSES  AND  THE  SOUL 
["  THE  DIAL,"  JANUARY  1842.] 

"  WHAT  we  know  is  a  point  to  what  we  do  not  know."  The 
first  questions  are  still  to  be  asked.  Let  any  man  bestow  a 
thought  on  himself,  how  he  came  hither,  and  whither  he  tends, 
and  he  will  find  that  all  the  literature,  all  the  philosophy  that 
is  on  record,  have  done  little  to  dull  the  edge  of  inquiry. 
The  globe  that  swims  so  silently  with  us  through  the  sea  of 
space,  has  never  a  port,  but  with  its  little  convoy  of  friendly 
orbs,  pursues  its  voyage  through  the  signs  of  heaven,  to  re 
new  its  navigation  again  for  ever.  The  wonderful  tidings 
our  glasses  and  calendars  give  us  concerning  the  hospitable 
lights  that  hang  around  us  in  the  deep,  do  not  appease  but 
inflame  our  curiosity;  and  in  like  manner,  our  culture  does 
not  lead  to  any  goal,  but  its  richest  results  of  thought  and 
action  are  only  new  preparation. 

Here  on  the  surface  of  our  swimming  earth  we  come  out  of 
silence  into  society  already  formed,  into  language,  customs, 
and  traditions,  ready  made,  and  the  multitude  of  our  associates 
discountenance  us  from  expressing  any  surprise  at  the  some 
what  agreeable  novelty  of  Being,  and  frown  down  any  intima 
tion  on  our  part  of  a  disposition  to  assume  our  own  vows,  to 
preserve  our  independence,  and  to  institute  any  inquiry  into 
the  sweet  and  sublime  vision  which  surrounds  us. 

And  yet  there  seems  no  need  that  any  should  fear  we 
should  grow  too  wise.  The  path  of  truth  has  obstacles 
mough  of  its  own.  We  dwell  on  the  surface  of  nature.  We 
iwell  amidst  surfaces ;  and  surface  laps  so  closely  on  surface 
Lhat  we  cannot  easily  pierce  to  see  the  interior  organism. 
Then  the  subtlety  of  things!  Under  every  cause,  another 
:ause.  Truth  soars  too  high  or  dives  too  deep  for  the  most 
resolute  inquirer.  See  of  how  much  we  know  nothing.  See 
:he  strange  position  of  man.  Our  science  neither  com 
prehends  him  as  a  whole,  nor  any  one  of  its  particulars.  See 
;he  action  and  reaction  of  Will  and  Necessity.  See  his 
passions,  and  their  origin  in  the  deeps  of  nature  and  circum- 
;tance.  See  the  Fear  that  rides  even  the  brave.  See  the 
minipresent  Hope,  whose  fountains  in  our  consciousness 
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no  metaphysician  can  find.  Consider  the  phenomenon  of 
Laughter,  and  explore  the  elements  of  the  Comic.  What 
do  we  know  of  the  mystery  of  Music?  and  what  of  Form? 
why  this  stroke,  this  outline  should  express  beauty,  and 
that  other  not.  See  the  occult  region  of  Demonology,  with 
coincidence,  foresight,  dreams,  and  omens.  Consider  the 
appearance  of  Death,  the  formidable  secret  of  our  destiny, 
looming  up  as  the  barrier  of  nature. 

Our  ignorance  is  great  enough,  and  yet  the  fact  most 
surprising  is  not  our  ignorance,  but  the  aversation  of  men 
from  knowledge.  That  which,  one  would  say,  would  unite 
all  minds  and  join  all  hands,  the  ambition  to  push,  as  far  as 
fate  would  permit,  the  planted  garden  of  man  on  every  hand 
into  the  kingdom  of  Night,  really  fires  the  heart  of  few  and 
solitary  men.  Tell  men  to  study  themselves,  and  for  the 
most  part,  they  find  nothing  less  interesting.  While  we  walk 
environed  before  and  behind  with  Will,  Fate,  Hope,  Fear, 
Love,  and  Death,  these  phantoms  or  angels,  whom  we  catch 
at  but  cannot  embrace,  it  is  droll  to  see  the  contentment  and 
incuriosity  of  man.  All  take  it  for  granted — the  learned  as 
well  as  the  unlearned — that  a  great  deal,  nay,  almost  all,  is 
known,  and  for  ever  settled.  But  in  truth  all  is  now  to  be 
begun,  and  every  new  mind  ought  to  take  the  attitude  of 
Columbus,  launch  out  from  the  gaping  loiterers  on  the  shore, 
and  sail  west  for  a  new  world. 

This  profound  ignorance,  this  deep  sleep  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  man,  co-exists  with  a  great  abundance  of  what 
are  called  the  means  of  learning,  great  activity  of  bookmaking 
and  of  formal  teaching.  Go  into  one  of  our  public  libraries, 
when  a  new  box  of  books  and  journals  has  arrived  with  the 
usual  importation  of  the  periodical  literature  of  England. 
The  best  names  of  Britain  are  on  the  covers.  What  a  mass 
of  literary  production  for  a  single  week  or  month!  We 
speculate  upon  it  before  we  read.  We  say,  what  an  in 
vention  is  the  press  and  the  journal,  by  which  a  hundred  pale 
students,  each  a  hive  of  distilled  flowers  of  learning,  of  thought 
— each  a  poet — each  an  accomplished  man  whom  the  selectest 
influences  have  joined  to  breed  and  enrich,  are  made  to  unite 
their  manifold  streams  for  the  information  and  delight  of 
everybody  who  can  read!  How  lame  is  speech,  how  im 
perfect  the  communication  of  the  ancient  Harper,  wandering 
from  castle  to  hamlet,  to  sing  to  a  vagrant  audience  his 
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melodious  thoughts;  These  unopened  books  contain  the 
chosen  verses  of  a  hundred  minstrels,  born,  living,  and  singing 
in  distant  countries  and  different  languages;  for  the  intel 
lectual  wealth  of  the  world,  like  its  commercial,  rolls  to 
London,  and  through  that  great  heart  is  hurled  again  to  the 
extremities.  And  here,  too,  is  the  result,  not  poetic,  of  how 
much  thought,  how  much  experience,  and  how  much  suffer 
ing  of  wise  and  cultivated  men!  How  can  we  in  America 
expect  books  of  our  own,  whilst  this  bale  of  wisdom  arrives 
once  or  twice  in  a  month  at  our  ports  ? 

In  this  mind  we  open  the  books  and  begin  to  read.  We 
find  they  are  books  about  books ;  and  then  perhaps  the  book 
criticised  was  itself  a  compilation  or  digest  of  others ;  so  that 
the  page  we  read  is  at  third  or  fourth  hand  from  the  event 
or  sentiment  which  it  describes.  Then  we  find  that  much 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  pages  relates  exclusively  to 
matter  of  fact — to  the  superficial  fact,  and,  as  if  systematically, 
shuns  any  reference  to  a  thought  or  law,  which  the  fact 
indicated.  A  large  part  again,  both  of  the  prose  and  verse, 
is  gleanings  from  old  compositions,  and  the  oft  repeated 
praise  of  such  is  repeated  in  the  phrase  of  the  present  day. 
We  have  even  the  mortification  to  find  one  more  deduction 
still  from  our  anticipated  prize,  namely,  that  a  large  portion 
of  ostentatious  criticism  is  merely  a  hired  advertisement  of 
the  great  booksellers.  In  the  course  of  our  turning  of  leaves, 
we  fall  at  last  on  an  extraordinary  passage — a  record  of 
thought  and  virtue,  or  a  clarion  strain  of  poetry,  or  per 
chance  a  traveller  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  modes 
of  life  and  some  relic  of  primeval  religion,  or,  rarer  yet,  a 
profound  sentence  is  here  printed — shines  here  new  but 
eternal  on  these  linen  pages — we  wonder  whence  it  came — • 
or  perhaps  trace  it  instantly  home — aut  Erasmus  aut  Diabolus 
— to  the  only  head  it  could  come  from. 

A  few  thoughts  are  all  we  glean  from  the  best  inspection  of 
the  paper  pile ;  all  the  rest  is  combination  and  confectionery. 
A  little  part  abides  in  our  memory,  and  goes  to  exalt  the  sense 
of  duty,  and  make  us  happier.  For  the  rest,  our  heated 
expectation  is  chilled  and  disappointed.  Some  indirect 
benefit  will  no  doubt  accrue.  If  we  read  with  braced  and 
active  mind,  we  learn  this  negative  fact,  itself  a  piece  of 
human  life.  We  contrast  this  mountain  of  dross  with  the 
grains  of  gold — we  oversee  the  writer,  and  learn  somewhat 
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of  the  laws  of  writing.  But  a  lesson  as  good  we  might  be 
learning  elsewhere. 

Now  what  is  true  of  a  month's  or  a  year's  issue  of  new 
books,  seems  to  me  with  a  little  qualification  true  of  the  age. 
The  stock-writers  (for  the  honesty  of  the  literary  class  has 
given  this  population  a  name),  vastly  outnumber  the  think 
ing  men.  One  man,  two  men — possibly,  three  or  four — 
have  cast  behind  them  the  long  descended  costume  of  the 
academy,  and  the  expectation  of  fashion,  and  have  said, 
This  world  is  too  fair,  this  world  comes  home  too  near  to 
me  than  that  I  should  walk  a  stranger  in  it,  and  live  at 
second-hand,  fed  by  other  men's  doctrines,  or  treading  only 
in  their  steps;  I  feel  a  higher  right  herein,  and  will  hearken 
to  the  Oracle  myself.  Such  have  perceived  the  extreme 
poverty  of  literature,  have  seen  that  there  was  not  and 
could  not  be  help  for  the  fervent  soul,  except  through  its 
own  energy.  But  the  great  number  of  those  who  have 
voluminously  ministered  to  the  popular  tastes  were  men  of 
talents,  who  had  some  feat  which  each  could  do  with  words, 
but  who  have  not  added  to  wisdom  or  to  virtue.  Talent 
amuses ;  Wisdom  instructs.  Talent  shows  me  what  another 
man  can  do;  Genius  acquaints  me  with  the  spacious  circuits 
of  the  common  nature.  One  is  carpentry ;  the  other  is  growth. 
To  make  a  step  into  the  world  of  thought  is  now  given  to  but 
few  men;  to  make  a  second  step  beyond  the  first,  only  one 
in  a  country  can  do;  but  to  carry  the  thought  on  to  three 
steps,  marks  a  great  teacher.  Aladdin's  palace  with  its  one 
unfinished  window,  which  all  the  gems  in  the  royal  treasury 
cannot  finish  in  the  style  of  the  meanest  of  the  profusion  of 
jewelled  windows  that  were  built  by  the  Genie  in  a  night,  is 
but  too  true  an  image  of  the  efforts  of  talent  to  add  one  verse 
to  the  copious  text  which  inspiration  writes  by  one  or 
another  scribe  from  age  to  age. 

It  is  not  that  the  literary  class  or  those  for  whom  they 
write  are  not  lovers  of  truth,  and  amenable  to  principles. 
All  are  so.  The  hunger  of  men  for  truth  is  immense;  but 
they  are  not  erect  on  their  feet;  the  senses  are  too  strong  for 
the  soul.  Our  senses  barbarise  us.  When  the  ideal  world 
recedes  before  the  senses,  we  are  on  a  retrograde  march.  The 
savage  surrenders  to  his  senses;  he  is  subject  to  paroxysms 
of  joy  and  fear ;  he  is  lewd,  and  a  drunkard.  The  Esquimaux 
in  the  exhilaration  of  the  morning  sun,  when  he  is  invigorated 
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by  sleep,  will  sell  his  bed.  He  is  the  fool  of  the  moment's 
sensations  to  the  degree  of  losing  sight  of  the  whole  amount 
of  his  sensations  in  so  many  years.  And  there  is  an 
Esquimaux  in  every  man  which  makes  us  believe  in  the 
permanence  of  this  moment's  state  of  our  game  more  than 
our  own  experience  will  warrant*  In  the  fine  day  we  despise 
the  house.  At  sea,  the  passengers  always  judge  from  the 
weather  of  the  present  moment  of  the  probable  length  of  the 
voyage.  In  a  fresh  breeze,  they  are  sure  of  a  good  run; 
becalmed,  they  are  equally  sure  of  a  long  passage.  In  trade, 
the  momentary  state  of  the  markets  betrays  continually 
the  experienced  and  long-sighted.  In  politics,  and  in  our 
Dpinion  of  the  prospects  of  society,  we  are  in  like  manner  the 
slaves  of  the  hour.  Meet  one  or  two  malignant  declaimers, 
md  we  are  weary  of  life,  and  distrust  the  permanence  of 
sjood  institutions.  A  single  man  in  a  ragged  coat  at  an 
election  looks  revolutionary.  But  ride  in  a  stage-coach  with 
)ne  or  two  benevolent  persons  in  good  spirits,  and  the 
Republic  seems  to  us  safe. 

It  is  but  an  extension  of  the  despotism  of  sense — shall  I 
>ay,  only  a  calculated  sensuality — a  little  more  compre- 
lensive  devotion  which  subjugates  the  eminent  and  the 
•eputed  wise,  and  hinders  an  ideal  culture.  In  the  great 
stakes  which  the  leaders  of  society  esteem  not  at  all  fanciful 
)ut  solid,  in  the  best  reputed  professions  and  operations, 
vhat  is  there  which  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  reason?  The 
nost  active  lives  have  so  much  routine  as  to  preclude  progress 
dmost  equally  with  the  most  inactive.  We  defer  to  the 
loted  merchants  whose  influence  is  felt  not  only  in  their 
lative  cities,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  globe;  but  our  respect 
loes  them  and  ourselves  great  injustice,  for  their  trade  is 
vithout  system,  their  affairs  unfold  themselves  after  no  law 
)f  the  mind;  but  are  bubble  built  on  bubble  without  end; 
i  work  of  arithmetic,  not  of  commerce,  much  less  of  con- 
iderate  humanity.  They  add  voyage  to  voyage,  and  buy 
tocks  that  they  may  buy  stocks,  and  no  ulterior  purpose  is 
;hought  of.  When  you  see  their  dexterity  in  particulars, 
TOM  cannot  over-estimate  the  resources  of  good  sense,  and 
vhen  you  find  how  empty  they  are  of  all  remote  aims,  you 
annot  under-estimate  their  philosophy. 

The  men  of  letters  and  the  professions  we  have  charged 
vith  the  like  surrender  to  routine.  It  is  no  otherwise  with 
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the  men  of  office.  Statesmen  are  solitary.  At  no  time  do 
they  form  a  class.  Governments,  for  the  most  part,  are 
carried  on  by  political  merchants  quite  without  principle, 
and  according  to  the  maxims  of  trade  and  huckster;  so  that 
what  is  true  of  merchants  is  true  of  public  officers.  Why 
should  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cheated  by  sounding  names 
and  fair  shows  ?  The  titles,  the  property,  the  notoriety,  the 
brief  consequence  of  our  fellows  are  only  the  decoration  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  add  to  the  melancholy  of  the  observer. 

"  The  earth  goes  on  the  earth  glittering  with  gold, 
The  earth  goes  to  the  earth  sooner  than  it  should 
The  earth  builds  on  the  earth  castles  and  towers, 
The  earth  says  to  the  earth,  all  this  is  ours." 

All  this  is  covered  up  by  the  speedy  succession  of  the 
particulars,  which  tread  so  close  on  each  other's  heel,  as  to 
allow  no  space  for  the  man  to  question  the  whole  thing< 
There  is  somewhat  terrific  in  this  mask  of  routine.  Captain 
Franklin,  after  six  weeks'  travelling  on  the  ice  to  the  North 
Pole,  found  himself  two  hundred  miles  south  of  the  spot  he 
had  set  out  from.  The  ice  had  floated;  and  we  sometimes 
start  to  think  we  are  spelling  out  the  same  sentences,  saying 
the  same  words,  repeating  the  same  acts  as  in  former  years,; 
Our  ice  may  float  also. 

This  preponderance  of  the  senses  can  we  balance  and  re 
dress  ?  Can  we  give  permanence  to  the  lightnings  of  thought 
which  lick  up  in  a  moment  these  combustible  mountains  of 
sensation  and  custom,  and  reveal  the  moral  order  after  which 
the  world  is  to  be  rebuilt  anew  ?  Grave  questions  truly,  but 
such  as  leave  us  no  option.  To  know  the  facts  is  already  a 
choosing  of  sides,  ranges  us  on  the  party  of  Light  and  Reason, 
sounds  the  signal  for  the  strife,  and  prophesies  an  end  to  the 
insanity  and  a  restoration  of  the  balance  and  rectitude  of  man* 
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PRAYERS 

["THE  DIAL/'  JULY  1842] 

"  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold, 
Nor  gems  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them:   but  with  true  prayers, 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven  and  enter  there 
Ere  sunrise;   prayers  from  preserved  souls, 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal." — SHAKESPEARE. 

;  PYTHAGORAS  said  that  the  time  when  men  are  honestest  is 
'vhen  they  present  themselves  before  the  gods.  If  we  can 
)verhear  the  prayer  we  shall  know  the  man.  But  prayers 
ire  not  made  to  be  overheard,  or  to  be  printed,  so  that  we 
;eldom  have  the  prayer  otherwise  than  it  can  be  inferred 
rom  the  man  and  his  fortunes,  which  are  the  answer  to  the 
)rayer,  and  always  accord  with  it.  Yet  there  are  scattered 
ibout  in  the  earth  a  few  records  of  these  devout  hours,  which 
t  would  edify  us  to  read,  could  they  be  collected  in  a  more 
:atholic  spirit  than  the  wretched  and  repulsive  volumes  which 
isurp  that  name.  Let  us  not  have  the  prayers  of  one  sect, 
lor  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  of  men  in  all  ages  and 
•eligions  who  have  prayed  well.  The  prayer  of  Jesus  is 
as  it  deserves)  become  a  form  for  the  human  race.  Many 
nen  have  contributed  a  single  expression,  a  single  word  to 
:he  language  of  devotion,  which  is  immediately  caught  and 
itereotyped  in  the  prayers  of  their  church  and  nation. 
Vmong  the  remains  of  Euripides  we  have  this  prayer:  "  Thou 
}od  of  all !  infuse  light  into  the  souls  of  men,  whereby  they 
nay  be  enabled  to  know  what  is  the  root  from  whence  all 
:heir  evils  spring,  and  by  what  means  they  may  avoid  them." 
in  the  Phasdrus  of  Plato,  we  find  this  petition  in  the  mouth 
>f  Socrates:  "0  gracious  Pan!  and  ye  other  gods  who 
>reside  over  this  place !  grant  that  I  may  be  beautiful  within; 
ind  that  those  external  things  which  I  have  may  be  such  as 
nay  best  agree  with  a  right  internal  disposition  of  mind; 
ind  that  I  may  account  him  to  be  rich  who  is  wise  and  just." 
Vacic  the  Caliph,  who  died  A.D.  845,  ended  his  life,  the 
Arabian  historians  tell  us,  with  these  words:  "  0  thou  whose 
:indgom  never  passes  away,  pity  one  whose  dignity  is  so 
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transient."  But  what  led  us  to  these  remembrances  was 
the  happy  accident  which  in  this  undevout  age  lately  brought 
us  acquainted  with  two  or  three  diaries,  which  attest,  if  there 
be  need  of  attestation,  the  eternity  of  the  sentiment  and  its 
equality  to  itself  through  all  the  variety  of  expression.  The 
first  is  the  prayer  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy: — 

"  When  my  long-attached  friend  comes  to  me,  I  have 
pleasure  to  converse  with  him,  and  I  rejoice  to  pass  my  eyes 
over  his  countenance;  but  soon  I  am  weary  of  spending  my 
time  causelessly  and  unimproved  and  I  desire  to  leave  him 
(but  not  in  rudeness},  because  I  wished  to  be  engaged  in  my 
business.  But  thou,  0  my  Father,  knowest  I  always  delight 
to  commune  with  thee  in  my  lone  and  silent  heart;  I  am 
never  full  of  thee;  I  am  never  weary  of  thee;  I  am  always 
desiring  thee.  I  hunger  with  strong  hope  and  affection  for 
thee,  and  I  thirst  for  thy  grace  and  spirit, 

"  When  I  go  to  visit  my  friends,  I  must  put  on  my  best 
garments,  and  I  must  think  of  my  manner  to  please  them.: 
I  am  tired  to  stay  long,  because  my  mind  is  not  free,  and 
they  sometimes  talk  gossip  with  me.  But  oh,  my  Father, 
thou  visitest  me  in  my  work,  and  I  can  lift  up  my  desires 
to  thee,  and  my  heart  is  cheered  and  at  rest  with  thy  presence, 
and  I  am  always  alone  with  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  steal  my 
time  by  foolishness.  I  always  ask  in  my  heart,  where  can  I 
find  thee?  " 

The  next  is  a  voice  out  of  a  solitude  as  strict  and  sacred 
as  that  in  which  nature  had  isolated  this  eloquent  mute: — 

"  My  Father,  when  I  cannot  be  cheerful  or  happy,  I  can 
be  true  and  obedient,  and  I  will  not  forget  that  joy  has  been, 
and  may  still  be.  If  there  is  no  hour  of  solitude  granted  me, 
still  I  will  commune  with  thee.  If  I  may  not  search  out  and 
pierce  my  thought,  so  much  the  more  may  my  living  praise 
thee.  At  whatever  price,  I  must  be  alone  with  thee;  this 
must  be  the  demand  I  make.  These  duties  are  not  the  life, 
but  the  means  which  enable  us  to  show  forth  the  life.  So 
must  I  take  up  this  cross,  and  bear  it  willingly.  Why  should 
I  feel  reproved  when  a  busy  one  enters  the  room  ?  I  am  not 
idle,  though  I  sit  with  folded  hands,  but  instantly  I  must 
seek  some  cover.  For  that  shame  I  reprove  myself.  Are 
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they  only  the  valuable  members  of  society  who  labour  to 
dress  and  feed  it?  Shall  we  never  ask  the  aim  of  all  this 
hurry  and  foam,  of  this  aimless  activity?  Let  the  purpose 
for  which  I  live  be  always  before  me;  let  every  thought  and 
word  go  to  confirm  and  illuminate  that  end;  namely,  that 
I  must  become  near  and  dear  to  thee;  that  now  I  am  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  thee. 

"  How  can  we  not  be  reconciled  to  thy  will?  I  will  know 
the  joy  of  giving  to  my  friend  the  dearest  treasure  I  have. 
I  know  that  sorrow  comes  not  at  once  only.  We  cannot 
meet  it  and  say,  now  it  is  overcome,  but  again,  and  yet  again, 
its  flood  pours  over  us,  and  as  full  as  at  first. 

"  '  If  but  this  tedious  battle  could  be  fought, 
Like  Sparta's  heroes  at  one  rocky  pass, 
"  One  day  be  spent  in  dying,"  men  had  sought 
The  spot,  and  been  cut  down  like  mower's  grass.'  " 

The  next  is  in  a  metrical  form.  It  is  the  aspiration  of  a 
different  mind,  in  quite  other  regions  of  power  and  duty,  yet 
they  all  accord  at  last. 

"  Great  God,  I  ask  thee  for  no  meaner  pelf 
Than  that  I  may  not  disappoint  myself, 
That  in  my  action  I  may  soar  as  high, 
As  I  can  now  discern  with  this  clear  eye. 

"  And  next  in  value,  which  thy  kindness  lends, 
That  I  may  greatly  disappoint  my  friends, 
Howe'er  they  think  or  hope  that  it  may  be, 
They  may  not  dream  how  thou'st  distinguished  me. 

"  That  my  weak  hand  may  equal  my  firm  faith, 
And  my  life  practise  more  than  my  tongue  saith; 
That  my  low  conduct  may  not  show, 
Nor  my  relenting  lines, 
That  I  thy  purpose  did  not  know, 
Or  overrated  thy  designs." 

The  last  of  the  four  orisons  is  written  in  a  singularly  calm 
and  healthful  spirit,  and  contains  this  petition: — 

"  My  Father:  I  now  come  to  thee  with  a  desire  to  thank 
thee  for  the  continuance  of  our  love,  the  one  for  the  other. 
I  feel  that  without  thy  love  in  me  I  should  be  alone  here  in 
the  flesh.  I  cannot  express  my  gratitude  for  what  thou 
hast  been  and  continuest  to  be  to  me.  But  thou  knowest 
what  my  feelings  are.  When  nought  on  earth  seemeth 
pleasant  to  me,  thou  dost  make  thyself  known  to  me,  and 
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teach  that  which  is  needful  for  me,  and  dost  cheer  my  travels 
on.  I  know  that  thou  hast  not  created  me  and  placed  me 
here  on  earth,  amidst  its  toils  and  troubles  and  the  follies  of 
those  around  me,  and  told  me  to  be  like  thyself  when  I  see 
so  little  of  thee  here  to  profit  by;  thou  hast  not  done  this, 
and  then  left  me  here  to  myself,  a  poor,  weak  man,  scarcely 
able  to  earn  my  bread.  No;  thou  art  my  Father  and  I  will 
love  thee,  for  thou  didst  first  love  me,  and  lovest  me  still. 
We  will  ever  be  parent  and  child.  Wilt  thou  give  me  strength 
to  persevere  in  this  great  work  of  redemption.  Wilt  thou 
show  me  the  true  means  of  accomplishing  it.  ...  I  thank 
thee  for  the  knowledge  that  I  have  attained  of  thee  by  thy 
sons  who  have  been  before  me,  and  especially  for  him  who 
brought  me  so  perfect  a  type  of  thy  goodness  and  love  to 
men.  ...  I  know  that  thou  wilt  deal  with  me  as  I  deserve. 
I  place  myself  therefore  in  thy  hand,  knowing  that  thou  wilt 
keep  me  from  all  harm  so  long  as  I  consent  to  live  under  thy 
protecting  care." 

Let  these  few  scattered  leaves,  which  a  chance  (as  men 
say,  but  which  to  us  shall  be  holy)  brought  under  our  eye 
nearly  at  the  same  moment,  stand  as  an  example  of  in 
numerable  similar  expressions  which  no  mortal  witness  has 
reported,  and  be  a  sign  of  the  times.  Might  they  be  sug 
gestion  to  many  a  heart  of  yet  higher  secret  experiences 
which  are  ineffable !  But  we  must  not  tie  up  the  rosary  on; 
which  we  have  strung  these  few  white  beads,  without  adding 
a  pearl  of  great  price  from  that  book  of  prayer,  the  Confessions 
of  Saint  Augustine. 

"  And  being  admonished  to  reflect  upon  myself,  I  entered 
into  the  very  inward  parts  of  my  soul,  by  thy  conduct;  and 
I  was  able  to  do  it,  because  now  thou  wert  become  my  helper. 
I  entered  and  discerned  with  the  eye  of  my  soul  (such  as  it 
was),  even  beyond  my  soul  and  mind  itself,  the  Light  un 
changeable.  Not  this  vulgar  light  which  all  flesh  may  look 
upon,  nor  as  it  were  a  greater  of  the  same  kind,  as  though  the 
brightness  of  this  should  be  manifold  greater  and  with  its 
greatness  take  up  all  space.  Not  such  was  this  light,  but 
other,  yea,  far  other  from  all  these.  Neither  was  it  so  above 
my  understanding  as  oil  swims  above  water,  or  as  the  heaver 
is  above  the  earth.  But  it  is  above  me,  because  it  madejne; 
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and  I  am  under  it,  because  I  was  made  by  it.  He  that  knows 
truth  or  verity,  knows  what  that  Light  is,  and  he  that  knows 
it,  knows  eternity,  and  it  is  known  by  charity.  0  eternal 
Verity!  and  true  Charity!  and  dear  Eternity!  thou  art 
my  God,  to  thee  do  I  sigh  day  and  night.  Thee  when  I  first 
knew,  thou  liftedst  me  up  that  I  might  see  there  was  what 
I  might  see,  and  that  I  was  not  yet  such  as  to  see.  And  thou 
didst  beat  back  my  weak  sight  upon  myself,  shooting  out 
beams  upon  me  after  a  vehement  manner;  and  I  even 
trembled  between  love  and  horror,  and  I  found  myself  to  be 
far  off,  and  even  in  the  very  region  of  dissimilitude  from 
thee." 


THE  TRAGIC 
["THE  DIAL,"  APRIL  1844.] 

HE  has  seen  but  half  the  universe  who  never  has  been  shown 
the  House  of  Pain.  As  the  salt  sea  covers  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  so  sorrow  encroaches  in 
man  on  felicity.  The  conversation  of  men  is  a  mixture  of 
regrets  and  apprehensions.  I  do  not  know  but  the  prevalent 
hue  of  things  to  the  eye  of  leisure  is  melancholy.  In  the  dark 
hours,  our  existence  seems  to  be  a  defensive  war,  a  struggle 
against  the  encroaching  All  which  threatens  surely  to  engulf 
us  soon,  and  is  impatient  of  our  short  reprieve.  How  slender 
the  possession  that  yet  remains  to  us;  how  faint  the  anima 
tion!  how  the  spirit  seems  already  to  contract  its  domain, 
retiring  within  narrower  walls  by  the  loss  of  memory,  leaving 
its  planted  fields  to  erasure  and  annihilation.  Already  our 
own  thoughts  and  words  have  an  alien  sound.  There  is  a 
simultaneous  diminution  of  memory  and  hope.  Projects 
that  once  we  laughed  and  leaped  to  execute,  find  us  now 
sleepy  and  preparing  to  lie  down  in  the  snow.  And  in  the 
serene  hours  we  have  no  courage  to  spare.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  go  any  advantages.  The  riches  of  body  or  of  mind 
which  we  do  not  need  to-day,  are  the  reserved  fund  against 
the  calamity  that  may  arrive  to-morrow.  It  is  usually  agreed 
that  some  nations  have  a  more  sombre  temperament,  and 
one  would  say  that  history  gave  no  record  of  any  society  in 
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which  despondency  came  so  readily  to  heart  as  we  see  it  and 
feel  it  in  ours.  Melancholy  cleaves  to  the  English  mind  in 
both  hemispheres  as  closely  as  to  the  strings  of  an  ^Eolian 
harp.  Men  and  women  at  thirty  years,  and  even  earlier, 
have  lost  all  spring  and  vivacity,  and  if  they  fail  in  their  first 
enterprises,  they  throw  up  the  game.  But  whether  we  and 
those  who  are  next  to  us  are  more  or  less  vulnerable,  no 
theory  of  life  can  have  any  right  which  leaves  out  of  account 
the  values  of  vice,  pain,  disease,  poverty,  insecurity,  disunion, 
fear,  and  death. 

What  are  the  conspicuous  tragic  elements  in  human 
nature?  The  bitterest  tragic  element  in  life  to  be  derived 
from  an  intellectual  source  is  the  belief  in  a  brute  Fate  or 
Destiny;  the  belief  that  the  order  of  nature  and  events  is 
controlled  by  a  law  not  adapted  to  man,  nor  man  to  that, 
but  which  holds  on  its  way  to  the  end,  serving  him  if  his 
wishes  chance  to  lie  in  the  same  course,  crushing  him  if  his 
wishes  lie  contrary  to  it,  and  heedless  whether  it  serves  or 
crushes  him.  This  is  the  terrible  meaning  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  old  Greek  tragedy,  and  makes  the  (Edipus 
and  Antigone  and  Orestes  objects  of  such  hopeless  com 
miseration.  They  must  perish,  and  there  is  no  over-god  to 
stop  or  to  mollify  this  hideous  enginery  that  grinds  or 
thunders,  and  snatches  them  up  into  its  terrific  system.  The 
same  idea  makes  the  paralysing  terror  with  which  the  East 
Indian  mythology  haunts  the  imagination.  The  same ; 
thought  is  the  predestination  of  the  Turk.  And  universally 
in  uneducated  and  unreflecting  persons  on  whom  too  the 
religious  sentiment  exerts  little  force,  we  discover  traits  of  the 
same  superstition:  "  If  you  balk  water  you  will  be  drowned 
the  next  time;  "  "  if  you  count  ten  stars  you  will  fall  down 
dead;  "  "  if  you  spill  the  salt;  "  "  if  your  fork  sticks  upright 
in  the  floor;  "  "  if  you  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards;  " 
— and  so  on,  a  several  penalty,  nowise  grounded  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  but  on  an  arbitrary  will.  But  this 
terror  of  contravening  an  unascertained  and  unascertainable 
will,  cannot  co-exist  with  reflection:  it  disappears  with 
civilisation,  and  can  no  more  be  reproduced  than  the  fear 
of  ghosts  after  childhood.  It  is  discriminated  from  the 
doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  herein:  that  the  last  is 
an  Optimism,  and  therefore  the  suffering  individual  finds  his 
good  consulted  in  the  good  of  all,  of  which  he  is  a  part.  But 
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in  Destiny,  it  is  not  the  good  of  the  whole  or  the  best  will 
that  is  enacted,  but  only  one  particular  will.  Destiny 
properly  is  not  a  will  at  all,  but  an  immense  whim;  and  this 
is  the  only  ground  of  terror  and  despair  in  the  rational  mind, 
and  of  tragedy  in  literature.  Hence  the  antique  tragedy, 
which  was  founded  on  this  faith,  can  never  be  reproduced. 

But  after  the  reason  and  faith  have  introduced  a  better 
public  and  private  tradition,  the  tragic  element  is  somewhat 
circumscribed.  There  must  always  remain,  however,  the 
hindrance  of  our  private  satisfaction  by  the  laws  of  the 
world.  The  law  which  establishes  nature  and  the  human 
race,  continually  thwarts  the  will  of  ignorant  individuals, 
and  this  in  the  particulars  of  disease,  want,  insecurity  and 
disunion. 

But  the  essence  of  tragedy  does  not  seem  to  me  to  lie  in 
any  list  of  particular  evils.  After  we  have  enumerated 
famine,  fever,  inaptitude,  mutilation,  rack,  madness,  and 
loss  of  friends,  we  have  not  yet  included  the  proper  tragic 
element,  which  is  Terror,  and  which  does  not  respect  definite 
evils  but  indefinite;  an  ominous  spirit  which  haunts  the 
afternoon  and  the  night,  idleness  and  solitude. 

A  low,  haggard  sprite  sits  by  our  side,  "  casting  the 
fashion  of  uncertain  evils  " — a  sinister  presentiment,  a  power 
of  the  imagination  to  dislocate  things  orderly  and  cheerful 
and  show  them  in  startling  array.  Hark !  what  sounds  on 
the  night  wind,  the  cry  of  Murder  in  that  friendly  house; 
see  these  marks  of  stamping  feet,  of  hidden  riot.  The 
whisper  overheard,  the  detected  glance,  the  glare  of  malignity, 
ungrounded  fears,  suspicions,  half-knowledge  and  mistakes, 
darken  the  brow  and  chill  the  heart  of  men.  And  accordingly 
it  is  natures  not  clear,  not  of  quick  and  steady  perceptions, 
but  imperfect  characters,  from  which  somewhat  is  hidden 
that  all  others  see,  who  suffer  most  from  these  causes.  In 
those  persons  who  move  the  profoundest  pity,  tragedy  seems 
to  consist  in  temperament,  not  in  events.  There  are  people 
who  have  an  appetite  for  grief,  pleasure  is  not  strong  enough 
and  they  crave  pain,  mithridatic  stomachs  which  must  be 
fed  on  poisoned  bread,  natures  so  doomed  that  no  prosperity 
can  soothe  their  ragged  and  dishevelled  desolation.  They 
mis-hear  and  mis-behold,  they  suspect  and  dread.  They 
handle  every  nettle  and  ivy  in  the  hedge,  and  tread  on  every 
snake  in  the  meadow. 
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"  Come  bad  chance, 
And  we  add  to  it  our  strength, 
And  we  teach  it  art  and  length, 
Itself  o'er  us  to  advance." 

Frankly,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  all  sorrow  dwells 
in  a  low  region.  It  is  superficial;  for  the  most  part  fantastic, 
or  in  the  appearance  and  not  in  things.  Tragedy  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  and  not  in  the  heart  of  the  sufferer. 
It  looks  like  an  insupportable  load  under  which  earth  moans 
aloud.  But  analyse  it;  it  is  not  I,  it  is  not  you,  it  is  always 
another  person  who  is  tormented.  If  a  man  says,  Lo!  I 
suffer — it  is  apparent  that  he  suffers  not,  for  grief  is  dumb. 
It  is  so  distributed  as  not  to  destroy  <  That  which  would 
rend  you  falls  on  tougher  textures.  That  which  seems 
intolerable  reproach  or  bereavement,  does  not  take  from 
the  accused  or  bereaved  man  or  woman  appetite  or  sleep. 
Some  men  are  above  grief,  and  some  below  it.  Few  are 
capable  of  love.  In  phlegmatic  natures  calamity  is  unaffect- 
ing,  in  shallow  natures  it  is  rhetorical.  Tragedy  must  be 
somewhat  which  I  can  respect.  A  querulous  habit  is  not 
tragedy.  A  panic  such  as  frequently  in  ancient  or  savage 
nations  put  a  troop  or  an  army  to  flight  without  an  enemy; 
a  fear  of  ghosts;  a  terror  of  freezing  to  death  that  seizes 
a  man  in  a  winter  midnight  on  the  moors;  a  fright  at  un 
certain  sounds  heard  by  a  family  at  night  in  the  cellar  or  on 
the  stairs — are  terrors  that  make  the  knees  knock  and  the1 
teeth  clatter,  but  are  no  tragedy,  any  more  than  sea-sickness,  < 
which  may  also  destroy  life.  It  is  full  of  illusion.  As  it: 
comes,  it  has  its  support.  The  most  exposed  classes,  soldiers, 
sailors,  paupers,  are  nowise  destitute  of  animal  spirits.  The 
spirit  is  true  to  itself,  and  finds  its  own  support  in  any 
condition,  learns  to  live  in  what  is  called  calamity  as  easily 
as  in  what  is  called  felicity;  as  the  frailest  glass-bell  will 
support  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  water  at  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  sea,  if  filled  with  the  same. 

A  man  should  not  commit  his  tranquillity  to  things,  but 
should  keep  as  much  as  possible  the  reins  in  his  own  hands, 
rarely  giving  way  to  extreme  emotion  of  joy  or  grief.  It 
is  observed  that  the  earliest  works  of  the  art  of  sculpture 
are  countenances  of  sublime  tranquillity.  The  Egyptian 
sphinxes,  which  sit  to-day  as  they  sat  when  the  Greek  came 
and  saw  them  and  departed,  and  when  the  Roman  came 
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and  saw  them  and  departed,  and  as  they  will  still  sit  when 
the  Turk,  the  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman,  who  visit 
them  now,  shall  have  passed  by — "  with  their  stony  eyes 
fixed  on  the  East  and  on  the  Nile/'  have  countenances 
expressive  of  complacency  and  repose,  an  expression  of 
health,  deserving  their  longevity,  and  verifying  the  primeval 
sentence  of  history  on  the  permanency  of  that  people, 
"  Their  strength  is  to  sit  still."  To  this  architectural 
stability  of  the  human  form,  the  Greek  genius  added  an 
ideal  beauty,  without  disturbing  the  seals  of  serenity; 
permitting  no  violence  of  mirth,  or  wrath,  or  suffering. 
This  was  true  to  human  nature.  For,  in  life,  actions  are 
few,  opinions  even  few,  prayers  few;  loves,  hatreds,  or  any 
emissions  of  the  soul.  All  that  life  demands  of  us  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  is  an  equilibrium,  a  readiness, 
open  eyes  and  ears,  and  free  hands.  Society  asks  this,  and 
truth,  and  love,  and  the  genius  of  our  life.  There  is  a  fire 
in  some  men  which  demands  an  outlet  in  some  rude  action; 
they  betray  their  impatience  of  quiet  by  an  irregular  Cata- 
linarian  gait;  by  irregular,  faltering,  disturbed  speech,  too 
emphatic  for  the  occasion.  They  treat  trifles  with  a  tragic 
air.  This  is  not  beautiful.  Could  they  not  lay  a  rod  or  two 
of  stone  wall,  and  work  off  this  superabundant  irritability? 
When  two  strangers  meet  in  the  highway,  what  each  demands 
of  the  other  is  that  the  aspect  should  show  a  firm  mind, 
ready  for  any  event  of  good  or  ill,  prepared  alike  to  give 
death  or  to  give  life,  as  the  emergency  of  the  next  moment 
may  require.  We  must  walk  as  guests  in  nature;  not 
impassioned,  but  cool  and  disengaged.  A  man  should  try 
Time,  and  his  face  should  wear  the  expression  of  a  just 
judge,  who  has  nowise  made  up  his  opinion,  who  fears 
nothing,  and  even  hopes  nothing,  but  who  puts  nature  and 
fortune  on  their  merits :  he  will  hear  the  case  out,  and  then 
decide.  For  all  melancholy,  as  all  passion,  belongs  to  the 
exterior  life.  Whilst  a  man  is  not  grounded  in  the  divine 
life  by  his  proper  roots,  he  clings  by  some  tendrils  of  affection 
to  society — mayhap  to  what  is  best  and  greatest  in  it,  and 
in  calm  times  it  will  not  appear  that  he  is  adrift  and  not 
moored;  but  let  any  shock  take  place  in  society,  any  revo 
lution  of  custom,  of  law,  of  opinion,  and  at  once  his  type 
of  permanence  is  shaken.  The  disorder  of  his  neighbours 
appears  to  him  universal  disorder;  chaos  is  come  again. 
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But  in  truth  he  was  already  a  driving  wreck,  before  the 
wind  arose  which  only  revealed  to  him  his  vagabond  state. 
If  a  man  is  centred,  men  and  events  appear  to  him  a  fair 
image  or  reflection  of  that  which  he  knoweth  beforehand 
in  himself.  If  any  perversity  or  profligacy  break  out  in 
society,  he  will  join  with  others  to  avert  the  mischief,  but 
it  will  not  arouse  resentment  or  fear,  because  he  discerns 
its  impassable  limits.  He  sees  already  in  the  ebullition  of 
sin  the  simultaneous  redress. 

Particular  reliefs  also,  fit  themselves  to  human  calamities; 
for  the  world  will  be  in  equilibrium,  and  hates  all  manner 
of  exaggeration.  Time,  the  consoler,  Time,  the  rich  carrier 
of  all  changes,  dries  the  freshest  tears  by  obtruding  new 
figures,  new  costumes,  new  roads,  on  our  eye,  new  voices 
on  our  ear.  As  the  west  wind  lifts  up  again  the  heads  of 
the  wheat  which  were  bent  down  and  lodged  in  the  storm, 
and  combs  out  the  matted  and  dishevelled  grass  as  it  lay 
in  night-locks  on  the  ground,  so  we  let  in  Time  as  a  drying 
wind  into  the  seed-field  of  thoughts  which  are  dark  and  wet 
and  low  bent.  Time  restores  to  them  temper  and  elasticity. 
How  fast  we  forget  the  blow  that  threatened  to  cripple  us. 
Nature  will  not  sit  still;  the  faculties  will  do  somewhat; 
new  hopes  spring,  new  affections  twine,  and  the  broken  is 
whole  again. 

Time  consoles,  but  Temperament  resists  the  impression 
of  pain.  Nature  proportions  her  defence  to  the  assault. 
Our  human  being  is  wonderfully  plastic;  if  it  cannot  win 
this  satisfaction  here,  it  makes  itself  amends  by  running 
out  there  and  winning  that.  It  is  like  a  stream  of  water, 
which  if  dammed  up  on  one  bank  overruns  the  other,  and 
flows  equally  at  its  own  convenience  over  sand,  or  mud,  or 
marble.  Most  suffering  is  only  apparent.  We  fancy  it  is 
torture;  the  patient  has  his  own  compensations.  A  tender 
American  girl  doubts  of  Divine  Providence  whilst  she  reads 
the  horrors  of  "  the  middle  passage;  "  and  they  are  bad 
enough  at  the  mildest;  but  to  such  as  she  these  crucifixions 
do  not  come:  they  come  to  the  obtuse  and  barbarous,  to 
whom  they  are  not  horrid,  but  only  a  little  worse  than  the 
old  sufferings.  They  exchange  a  cannibal  war  for  the  stench 
of  the  hold.  They  have  gratifications  which  would  be  none 
to  the  civilised  girl.  The  market-man  never  damned  the 
lady  because  she  had  not  paid  her  bill,  but  the  stout  Irish- 
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woman  has  to  take  that  once  a  month.  She  however  never 
feels  weakness  in  her  back  because  of  the  slave-trade.  This 
self-adapting  strength  is  especially  seen  in  disease.  "  It  is 
my  duty/'  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "  to  visit  certain  wards 
of  the  hospital  where  there  is  no  patient  admitted  but  with 
that  complaint  which  most  fills  the  imagination  with  the 
idea  of  insupportable  pain  and  certain  death.  Yet  these 
wards  are  not  the  least  remarkable  for  the  composure  and 
cheerfulness  of  their  inmates.  The  individual  who  suffers 
has  a  mysterious  counterbalance  to  that  condition,  which, 
to  us  who  look  upon  her,  appears  to  be  attended  with  no 
alleviating  circumstance."  Analogous  supplies  are  made 
to  those  individuals  whose  character  leads  them  to  vast 
exertions  of  body  and  mind.  Napoleon  said  to  one  of  his 
friends  at  St.  Helena,  "  Nature  seems  to  have  calculated 
that  I  should  have  great  reverses  to  endure,  for  she  has  given 
me  a  temperament  like  a  block  of  marble.  Thunder  cannot 
move  it;  the  shaft  merely  glides  along.  The  great  events 
of  my  life  have  slipped  over  me  without  making  any  demand 
on  my  moral  or  physical  nature." 

The  intellect  is  a  consoler,  which  delights  in  detaching 
or  putting  an  interval  between  a  man  and  his  fortune,  and 
so  converts  the  sufferer  into  a  spectator  and  his  pain  into 
poetry.  It  yields  the  joys  of  conversation,  of  letters  and  of 
science.  Hence  also  the  torments  of  life  become  tuneful 
tragedy,  solemn  and  soft  with  music,  and  garnished  with 
rich  dark  pictures.  But  higher  still  than  the  activities  of  art, 
the  intellect  in  its  purity  and  the  moral  sense  in  its  purity 
are  not  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  both  ravish  us 
into  a  region  whereunto  these  passionate  clouds  of  sorrow 
cannot  rise. 


MISCELLANIES 

CHARACTER 

["  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW/'  APRIL  1866] 

MORALS  respects  what  men  call  goodness  that  which  all  men 
agree  to  honour  as  justice,  truth-speaking,  good-will,  and 
good  works.  Morals  respects  the  source  or  motive  of  this 
action.  It  is  the  science  of  substances,  not  of  shows.  It  is 
the  what,  and  not  the  how.  It  is  that  which  all  men  profess 
to  regard,  and  by  their  real  respect  for  which  recommend 
themselves  to  each  other. 

There  is  this  eternal  advantage  to  morals,  that,  in  the 
question  between  truth  and  goodness,  the  moral  cause  of  the 
world  lies  behind  all  else  in  the  mind.  It  was  for  good,  it  is 
to  good,  that  all  works.  Surely  it  is  not  to  prove  or  show 
the  truth  of  things, — that  sounds  a  little  cold  and  scholastic 
— no,  it  is  for  benefit  that  all  subsists.  As  we  say  in  our 
modern  politics,  catching  at  last  the  language  of  morals,  that 
the  object  of  the  State  is  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number — so  the  reason  we  must  give  for  the  existence  of  the 
world  is  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  being. 

Morals  implies  freedom  and  will.  The  will  constitutes  the 
man.  He  has  his  life  in  Nature,  like  a  beast:  but  choice  is 
born  in  him;  here  is  he  that  chooses;  here  is  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  July  Fourth  of  zoology  and  astronomy. 
He  chooses — as  the  rest  of  the  elation  does  not.  But  will, 
pure  and  perceiving,  is  not  wilfulness.  When  a  man,  through 
stubbornness,  insists  to  do  this  or  that,  something  absurd  or 
whimsical,  only  because  he  will,  he  is  weak;  he  blows  with 
his  lips  against  the  tempest,  he  dams  the  incoming  ocean 
with  his  cane.  It  were  an  unspeakable  calamity  if  any  one 
should  think  he  had  the  right  to  impose  a  private  will  on 
others.  That  is  the  part  of  a  striker,  an  assassin.  All 
violence,  all  that  is  dreary  and  repels,  is  not  power  but  the 
absence  of  power. 
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Morals  is  the  direction  of  the  will  on  universal  ends.  He 
is  immoral  who  is  acting  to  any  private  end.  He  is  moral — 
we  say  it  with  Marcus  Aurelius  and  with  Kant — whose  aim 
or  motive  may  become  a  universal  rule,  binding  on  all 
intelligent  beings;  and  with  Vauvenargues,  "  the  mercenary 
sacrifice  of  the  public  good  to  a  private  interest  is  the  eternal 
stamp  of  vice." 

All  the  virtues  are  special  directions  of  this  motive ;  justice 
is  the  application  of  this  good  of  the  whole  to  the  affairs  of 
each  one;  courage  is  contempt  of  danger  in  the  determina 
tion  to  see  this  good  of  the  whole  enacted;  love  is  delight 
in  the  preference  of  that  benefit  redounding  to  another  over 
the  securing  of  our  own  share ;  humility  is  a  sentiment  of  our 
insignificance  when  the  benefit  of  the  universe  is  considered. 

If  from  these  external  statements  we  seek  to  come  a  little 
nearer  to  the  fact,  our  first  experiences  in  moral  as  in  intel 
lectual  nature  force  us  to  discriminate  a  universal  mind, 
identical  in  all  men.  Certain  biases,  talents,  executive  skills, 
are  special  to  each  individual;  but  the  high,  contemplative, 
all-commanding  vision,  the  sense  of  Right  and  Wrong,  is 
alike  in  all.  Its  attributes  are  self-existence,  eternity, 
intuition,  and  command.  It  is  the  mind  of  the  mind.  We 
belong  to  it,  not  it  to  us.  It  is  in  all  men,  and  constitutes 
them  men.  In  bad  men  it  is  dormant,  as  health  is  in  men 
entranced  or  drunken;  but,  however  inoperative,  it  exists 
underneath  whatever  vices  and  errors.  The  extreme 
simplicity  of  this  intuition  embarrasses  every  attempt  at 
analysis.  We  can  only  mark,  one  by  one,  the  perfections 
which  it  combines  in  every  act.  It  admits  of  no  appeal, 
looks  to  no  superior  essence.  It  is  the  reason  of  things. 

The  antagonist  nature  is  the  individual,  formed  into  a 
finite  body  of  exact  dimensions,  with  appetites  which  take 
from  everybody  else  what  they  appropriate  to  themselves, 
and  would  enlist  the  entire  spiritual  faculty  of  the  individual, 
if  it  were  possible,  in  catering  for  them.  On  the  perpetual 
conflict  between  the  dictate  of  this  universal  mind  and  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  individual,  the  moral  discipline  of 
life  is  built.  The  one  craves  a  private  benefit,  which  the 
other  requires  him  to  renounce  out  of  respect  to  the  absolute 
good.  Every  hour  puts  the  individual  in  a  position  where 
his  wishes  aim  at  something  which  the  sentiment  of  duty 
forbids  him  to  seek.  He  that  speaks  the  truth  executes 
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no  private  function  of  an  individual  will,  but  the  world 
utters  a  sound  by  his  lips.  He  who  doth  a  just  action  seeth 
therein  nothing  of  his  own,  but  an  inconceivable  nobleness 
attaches  to  it,  because  it  is  a  dictate  of  the  general  mind. 
We  have  no  idea  of  power  so  simple  and  so  entire  as  this. 
It  is  the  basis  of  thought,  it  is  the  basis  of  being.  Compare 
all  that  we  call  ourselves,  all  our  private  and  personal  venture 
in  the  world,  with  this  deep  of  moral  nature  in  which  we  lie, 
and  our  private  good  becomes  an  impertinence,  and  we  take 
part  with  hasty  shame  against  ourselves: — 

"  High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Doth  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised, — 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  the  master-light  of  all  our  seeing, — 
Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence — truths  that  wake 
To  perish  never." 

The  moral  element  invites  man  to  great  enlargements,  to 
find  this  satisfaction,  not  in  particulars  or  events,  but  in 
the  purpose  and  tendency;  not  in  bread,  but  in  his  right  to 
his  bread ;  not  in  much  corn  or  wool,  but  in  its  communica 
tion.  No  one  is  accomplished  whilst  any  one  is  incomplete. 
Weal  does  not  exist  for  one,  with  the  woe  of  any  other. 

Not  by  adding,  then,  does  the  moral  sentiment  help  us; 
no,  but  in  quite  another  manner.  It  puts  us  in  place.  It 
centres,  it  concentrates  us.  It  puts  us  at  the  heart  of 
Nature,  where  we  belong  in  the  cabinet  of  science  and  of 
causes,  there  where  all  the  wires  terminate  which  hold  the 
world  in  magnetic  unity,  and  so  converts  us  into  universal 
beings. 

This  wonderful  sentiment,  which  endears  itself  as  it  is 
obeyed,  seems  to  be  the  fountain  of  intellect;  for  no  talent 
gives  the  impression  of  sanity,  if  wanting  this;  nay,  it 
absorbs  everything  into  itself.  Truth,  Power,  Goodness, 
Beauty,  are  its  varied  names — faces  of  one  substance,  the 
heart  of  all.  Before  it,  what  are  persons,  prophets,  or 
seraphim  but  its  passing  agents,  momentary  rays  of  its  light  ? 

The  moral  sentiment  is  alone  omnipotent.  There  is  no 
labour  or  sacrifice  to  which  it  will  not  bring  a  man,  and  which 
it  will  not  make  easy.  Thus  there  is  no  man  who  will  bargain 
to  sell  his  life,  say  at  the  end  of  a  year,  for  a  million  or  ten 
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millions  of  gold  dollars  in  hand,orfor  any  temporary  pleasures, 
or  for  any  rank,  as  of  peer  or  prince ;  but  many  a  man  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  truth, 
or  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  or  to  save  his  son  or  his  friend. 
And  under  the  action  of  this  sentiment  of  the  Right,  his 
heart  and  mind  expand  above  himself,  and  above  Nature. 

Though  Love  repine,  and  Reason  chafe, 

There  came  a  voice  without  reply, — 
"  'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, 

When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die." 

Such  is  the  difference  of  the  action  of  the  heart  within  and 
of  the  senses  without.  One  is  enthusiasm,  and  the  other 
more  or  less  amounts  of  horse-power. 

Devout  men,  in  the  endeavour  to  express  their  convictions, 
have  used  different  images  to  suggest  this  latent  force;  as, 
the  light,  the  seed,  the  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter, 
the  Daemon,  the  still,  small  voice,  etc. — all  indicating  its 
power  and  its  latency.  It  refuses  to  appear,  it  is  too  small 
to  be  seen,  too  obscure  to  be  spoken  of;  but  such  as  it  is, 
it  creates  a  faith  which  the  contradiction  of  all  mankind 
cannot  shake,  and  which  the  consent  of  all  mankind  cannot 
confirm. 

It  is  serenely  above  all  mediation.  In  all  ages,  to  all  men, 
it  saith,  /  am;  and  he  who  hears  it  feels  the  impiety  of 
wandering  from  this  revelation  to  any  record  or  to  any  rival. 
The  poor  Jews  of  the  wilderness  cried:  "  Let  not  the  Lord 
speak  to  us;  let  Moses  speak  to  us."  But  the  simple  and 
sincere  soul  makes  the  contrary  prayer:  "  Let  no  intruder 
come  between  thee  and  me;  deal  THOU  with  me;  let  me  know 
it  is  thy  will,  and  I  ask  no  more."  The  excellence  of  Jesus, 
and  of  every  true  teacher,  is,  that  he  affirms  the  Divinity  in 
him  and  in  us — not  thrusts  himself  between  it  and  us.  It 
would  instantly  indispose  us  to  any  person  claiming  to  speak 
for  the  Author  of  Nature,  the  setting  forth  any  fact  or  law 
which  we  did  not  find  in  our  consciousness.  We  should  say 
with  Heraclitus :  "  Come  into  this  smoky  cabin ;  God  is  here 
also;  approve  yourself  to  him." 

We  affirm  that  in  all  men  is  this  majestic  perception  and 
command;  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  in  each 
perishing  man;  that  it  distances  and  degrades  all  statements 
of  whatever  saints,  heroes,  poets,  as  obscure  and  confused 
stammerings,  before  its  silent  revelation.  They  report  the 
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truth.  //  is  the  truth.  When  I  think  of  Reason,  of  Truth, 
of  Virtue,  I  cannot  conceive  them  as  lodged  in  your  soul  and 
lodged  in  my  soul,  but  that  you  and  I  and  all  souls  are  lodged 
in  that;  and  I  may  easily  speak  of  that  adorable  nature, 
there  where  only  I  behold  it  in  my  dim  experiences,  in  such 
terms  as  shall  seem  to  the  frivolous,  who  dare  not  fathom 
their  consciousness,  as  profane.  How  is  a  man  a  man? 
How  can  he  exist  to  weave  relations  of  joy  and  virtue  with 
other  souls,  but  because  he  is  inviolable,  anchored  at  the 
centre  of  Truth  and  Being.  In  the  ever-returning  hour  of 
reflection,  he  says:  "  I  stand  here  glad  at  heart  of  all  the 
sympathies  I  can  awaken  and  share,  clothing  myself  with 
them  as  with  a  garment  of  shelter  and  beauty,  and  yet  know 
ing  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  who  surround  me  to  take 
from  me  the  smallest  thread  I  call  mine.  If  all  things  are 
taken  away,  I  have  still  all  things  in  my  relation  to  the 
Eternal." 

We  pretend  not  to  define  the  way  of  its  access  to  the 
private  heart.  It  passes  understanding.  The  soul  of  God 
^s  poured  unto  the  world  through  the  thoughts  of  men. 
There  was  a  time  when  Christianity  existed  in  one  child. 
|  But  if  the  child  had  been  killed  by  Herod,  would  the  element 
lave  been  lost  ?  God  sends  his  message,  if  not  by  one,  then 
;  }uite  as  well  by  another.  When  the  Master  of  the  Universe 

I  ms  ends  to  fulfil,  he  impresses  his  will  on  the  structure  of 
ninds. 

The  Divine  Mind  imparts  itself  to  the  single  person:  his 
vhole  duty  is  to  this  rule  and  teaching.  The  aid  which 

Others  give  us  is  like  that  of  the  mother  to  the  child — 
;emporary,  gestative,  a  short  period  of  lactation,  a  nurse's 

|  >r  a  governess's  care;  but  on  his  arrival  at  a  certain  maturity, 

I 1  ceases,  and  would  be  hurtful  and  ridiculous  if  prolonged. 
•  Slowly  the  body  comes  to  the  use  of  its  organs ;   slowly  the 
1  oul  unfolds  itself  in  the  new  man.     It  is  partial  at  first,  and 
)  lonours  only  some  one  or  some  few  truths.     In  its  com- 

>anions  it  sees  other  truths  honoured,  and  successively  finds 
heir  foundation  also  in  itself.  Then  it  cuts  the  cord,  and 
10  longer  believes  "  because  of  thy  saying,"  but  because  it 
tas  recognised  them  in  itself. 

The  Divine  Mind  imparts  itself  to  the  single  person:  but 
t  is  also  true  that  men  act  powerfully  on  us.  There  are 
aen  who  astonish  and  delight,  men  who  instruct  and  guide. 
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Some  men's  words  I  remember  so  well  that  I  must  often  use 
them  to  express  my  thought.  Yes,  because  I  perceive  that 
we  have  heard  the  same  truth,  but  they  have  heard  it  better. 
That  is  only  to  say,  there  is  degree  and  gradation  throughout 
Nature ;  and  the  Deity  does  not  break  his  firm  laws  in  respect 
to  imparting  truth,  more  than  in  imparting  material  heat  and 
light.  Men  appear  from  time  to  time  who  receive  with  more 
purity  and  fullness  these  high  communications.  But  it  is 
only  as  fast  as  this  hearing  from  another  is  authorised  by 
its  consent  with  his  own,  that  it  is  pure  and  safe  to  each; 
and  all  receiving  from  abroad  must  be  controlled  by  this 
immense  reservation. 

It  happens  now  and  then,  in  the  ages,  that  a  soul  is  born 
which  has  no  weakness  of  self,  which  offers  no  impediment 
to  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  comes  down  into  Nature  as  if  only 
for  the  benefit  of  souls,  and  all  its  thoughts  are  perceptions  of 
things  as  they  are,  without  any  infirmity  of  earth.  Such 
souls  are  as  the  apparition  of  gods  among  men,  and  simply 
by  their  presence  pass  judgment  on  them.  Men  are  forced 
by  their  own  self-respect  to  give  them  a  certain  attention. . 
Evil  men  shrink  and  pay  involuntary  homage  by  hiding  or 
apologising  for  their  action. 

When  a  man  is  born  with  a  profound  moral  sentiment/ 
preferring  truth,  justice,  and  the  serving  of  all  men  to  any 
honours  or  any  gain,  men  readily  feel  the  superiority.  They 
who  deal  with  him  are  elevated  with  joy  and  hope;  he  lights 
up  the  house  or  the  landscape  in  which  he  stands.  His 
actions  are  poetic  and  miraculous  in  their  eyes.  In  his 
presence,  or  within  his  influence,  every  one  believes  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  They  feel  that  the  invisible  world 
sympathises  with  him.  The  Arabians  delight  in  expressing 
the  sympathy  of  the  unseen  world  with  holy  men. 

When  Omar  prayed  and  loved, 

Where  Syrian  waters  roll, 
Aloft  the  ninth  heaven  glowed  and  moved 

To  the  tread  of  the  jubilant  soul. 

A  chief  event  of  life  is  the  day  in  which  we  have  encountered 
a  mind  that  startled  us  by  its  large  scope.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  thinking, — not,  I  hope,  out  of  a  partial  experience,  but 
confirmed  by  what  I  notice  in  many  lives, — that  to  every 
serious  mind  Providence  sends  from  time  to  time  five  or  six 
or  seven  teachers  who  are  of  the  first  importance  to  him  iu 
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:he  lessons  they  have  to  impart.  The  highest  of  these  not 
;o  much  give  particular  knowledge,  as  they  elevate  by  senti- 
nent  and  by  their  habitual  grandeur  of  view. 

Great  men  serve  us  as  insurrections  do  in  bad  governments. 
The  world  would  run  into  endless  routine,  and  forms  incrust 
forms,  till  the  life  was  gone.  But  the  perpetual  supply  of 
lew  genius  shocks  us  with  thrills  of  life,  and  recalls  us  to 
Drinciples.  Lucifer's  wager  in  the  old  drama  was,  "  There  is 
10  steadfast  man  on  earth."  He  is  very  rare.  "  A  man  is 
already  of  consequence  in  the  world  when  it  is  known  that 
we  can  implicitly  rely  on  him."  See  how  one  noble  person 
dwarfs  a  whole  nation  of  underlings.  This  steadfastness  we 
indicate  when  we  praise  character. 

Character  denotes  habitual  self-possession,  habitual  regard 
to  interior  and  constitutional  motives,  a  balance  not  to  be 
overset  or  easily  disturbed  by  outward  events  and  opinion, 
and  by  implication  points  to  the  source  of  right  motive.  We 
sometimes  employ  the  word  to  express  the  strong  and  con 
sistent  will  of  men  of  mixed  motive,  but,  when  used  with 
emphasis,  it  points  to  what  no  events  can  change,  that  is, 
ia  will  built  on  the  reason  of  things.  Such  souls  do  not  come 
in  troops:  oftenest  appear  solitary,  like  a  general  without 
his  command,  because  those  who  can  understand  and  uphold 
such  appear  rarely,  not  many,  perhaps  not  one,  in  a  genera 
tion.  And  the  memory  and  tradition  of  such  a  leader  is 
preserved  in  some  strange  way  by  those  who  only  half  under 
stand  him,  until  a  true  disciple  comes,  who  apprehends  and 
interprets  every  word. 

The  sentiment  never  stops  in  pure  vision,  but  will  be 
enacted.  It  affirms  not  only  its  truth,  but  its  supremacy. 
|  It  is  not  only  insight,  as  science,  as  fancy,  as  imagination  is ; 
or  an  entertainment,  as  friendship  and  poetry  are;  but  it  is 
a  sovereign  rule :  and  the  acts  which  it  suggests — as  when  it 
impels  a  man  to  go  forth  and  impart  it  to  other  men,  or  sets 
him  on  some  asceticism  or  some  practice  of  self-examination 
to  hold  him  to  obedience,  or  some  zeal  to  unite  men  to  abate 
some  nuisance,  or  establish  some  reform  or  charity  which  it 
!  commands — are  the  homage  we  render  to  this  sentiment,  as 
compared  with  the  lower  regard  we  pay  to  other  thoughts: 
and  the  private  or  social  practices  we  establish  in  its  honour 
we  call  religion. 
The  sentiment,  of  course,  is  the  judge  and  measure  of 
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<every  expression  of  it — measures  Judaism,  Stoicism,  Chris 
tianity,  Buddhism,  or  whatever  philanthropy,  or  politics,  or 
saint,  or  seer,  pretends  to  speak  in  its  name.  The  religions 
we  call  false  were  once  true.  They  also  were  affirmations  of 
the  conscience  correcting  the  evil  customs  of  their  times. 
The  populace  drag  down  the  gods  to  their  own  level,  and  give 
them  their  egotism;  whilst  in  Nature  is  none  at  all,  God 
keeping  out  of  sight,  and  known  only  as  pure  law,  though 
resistless.  Chateaubriand  said,  with  some  irreverence  of 
phrase,  If  God  made  man  in  his  image,  man  has  paid  him 
well  back.  "  Si  Dieu  a  fait  Vhomme  a  son  image,  Vhomme  Va 
bien  rendu"  Every  nation  is  degraded  by  the  goblins  it 
worships  instead  of  this  Deity.  The  Dionysia  and  Saturnalia 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  human  sacrifice  of  the  Druids,  the 
Sradda  of  Hindoos,  the  Purgatory,  the  Indulgences,  and  the 
Inquisition  of  Popery,  the  vindictive  mythology  of  Calvinism/ 
are  examples  of  this  perversion. 

Every  particular  instruction  is  speedily  embodied  in  a 
ritual,  is  accommodated  to  humble  and  gross  minds,  and 
corrupted.  The  moral  sentiment  is  the  perpetual  critic  on 
these  forms,  thundering  its  protest,  sometimes  in  earnest 
and  lofty  rebuke;  but  sometimes  also  it  is  the  source,  in 
natures  less  pure,  of  sneers  and  flippant  jokes  of  common 
people,  who  feel  that  the  forms  and  dogmas  are  not  true  for 
them,  though  they  do  not  see  where  the  error  lies. 

The  religion  of  one  age  is  the  literary  entertainment  of1 
the  next.    We  use  in  our  idlest  poetry  and  discourse,  the 
words  Jove,  Neptune,  Mercury,  as  mere  colours,  and  can' 
hardly  believe  that  they  had  to  the  lively  Greek  the  anxious 
meaning  which,  in  our  towns,  is  given  and  received  in 
churches  when  our  religious  names  are  used:   and  we  read 
with  surprise  the  horror  of  Athens  when,  one  morning,  the 
statues  of  Mercury  in  the  temples  were  found  broken,  and 
the  like  consternation  was  in  the  city  as  if,  in  Boston,  all  the 
Orthodox  churches  should  be  burned  in  one  night. 

The  greatest  dominion  will  be  to  the  deepest  thought. 
The  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  world  does  not 
rest  on  any  miracle  but  the  miracle  of  being  the  broadest 
and  most  humane  doctrine.  Christianity  was  once  a  schism 
and  protest  against  the  impieties  of  the  time,  which  had 
originally  been  protests  against  earlier  impieties,  but  had  lost 
their  truth.  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  writing  in  Prussia  in  1848, 
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ays:  "  The  Gospels  belong  to  the  most  aggressive  writings, 
^"o  leaf  thereof  could  attain  the  liberty  of  being  printed  (in 
Berlin)  to-day.  What  Mirabeaus,  Rousseaus,  Diderots,, 
"ichtes,  Heines,  and  many  another  heretic,  one  can  detect 
herein!" 

But  before  it  was  yet  a  national  religion  it  was  allowed, 
,nd,  in  the  hands  of  hot  Africans,  of  luxurious  Byzantines, 
>f  fierce  Gauls,  its  creeds  were  tainted  with  their  barbarism, 
n  Holland,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  it  felt  the  national 
larrowness.  How  unlike  our  habitual  turn  of  thought  was 
hat  of  the  last  century  in  this  country :  our  ancestors  spoke 
ontinually  of  angels  and  archangels  with  the  same  good 
lith  as  they  would  have  spoken  of  their  own  parents  or  their 
ite  minister.  Now  the  words  pale,  are  rhetoric,  and  all 
redence  is  gone.  Our  horizon  is  not  far,  say  one  generation, 
r  thirty  years :  we  all  see  so  much.  The  older  see  two  genera- 
ions,  or  sixty  years.  But  what  has  been  running  on  through 
hree  horizons,  or  ninety  years,  looks  to  all  the  world  like  a 
iw  of  Nature,  and  'tis  an  impiety  to  doubt. 

Thus,  'tis  incredible  to  us,  if  we  look  into  the  religious 

>ooks  of  our  grandfathers,  how  they  held  themselves  in  such 

pinfold.     But  why  not?     As  far  as  they  could  see,  through 

wo  or  three  horizons,  nothing  but  ministers  and  ministers. 

'alvinism  was  one  and  the  same  thing  in  Geneva,  in  Scotland, 

i  Old  and  New  England.     If  there  was  a  wedding,  they  had 

]  sermon;  if  a  funeral,  then  a  sermon ;  if  a  war,  or  small-pox, 

i  r  a  comet,  or  cankerworms,  or  a  deacon  died, — still  a  sermon : 

[ature  was  a  pulpit;   the  churchwarden  or  tithing-man  was 

petty  persecutor;   the  presbytery,  a  tyrant;  and  in  many 

house  in  country  places  the  poor  children  found  seven 

abbaths  in  a  week.    Fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  prayers 

rere  said,  morning  and  evening,  in  all  families;    grace  was 

I  aid   at  table;    an   exact  observance  of  the   Sunday  was 

ept  in  the  houses  of  laymen  as  of  clergymen.     And  one  sees 

ath  some  pain  the  disuse  of  rites  so  charged  with  humanity 

I  nd  aspiration.     But  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  those 

ffices  are  much  disused,  that  the  men  and  women  are 

•religious;    certainly  not  that  they  have  less  integrity  or 

mtiment,  but  only,  let  us  hope,  that  they  see  that  they  can 

mit  the  form  without  loss  of  real  ground ;  perhaps  that  they 

'  nd  some  violence,  some  cramping  of  their  freedom  of  thought 

i  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  form. 
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So  of  the  changed  position  and  manners  of  the  clergy. 
They  have  dropped,  with  the  sacerdotal  garb  and  manners 
of  the  last  century,  many  doctrines  and  practices  once 
esteemed  indispensable  to  their  order.  But  the  distinctions 
of  the  true  clergyman  are  not  less  decisive.  Men  ask  now. 
"  Is  he  serious  ?  Is  he  a  sincere  man,  who  lives  as  he  teaches  ? 
Is  he  a  benefactor?  "  So  far  the  religion  is  now  where  it 
should  be.  Persons  are  discriminated  as  honest,  as  veracious, 
as  illuminated,  as  helpful,  as  having  public  and  universal 
regards,  or  otherwise; — are  discriminated  according  to  their 
aims,  and  not  by  these  ritualities. 

The  changes  are  inevitable;  the  new  age  cannot  see  with 
the  eyes  of  the  last.  But  the  change  is  in  what  is  superficial; 
the  principles  are  immortal,  and  the  rally  on  the  principle 
must  arrive  as  people  become  intellectual.  I  consider 
theology  to  be  the  rhetoric  of  morals.  The  mind  of  this  age 
has  fallen  away  from  theology  to  morals.  I  conceive  it  an 
advance.  I  suspect,  that,  when  the  theology  was  most 
florid  and  dogmatic,  it  was  the  barbarism  of  the  people,  and 
that,  in  that  very  time,  the  best  men  also  fell  away  from 
theology,  and  rested  in  morals.  I  think  that  all  the  dogmas 
rest  on  morals,  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  youth  or 
maturity,  of  more  or  less  fancy  in  the  recipient;  that  the 
stern  determination  to  do  justly,  to  speak  the  truth,  to  be 
chaste  and  humble,  was  substantially  the  same,  whether 
under  a  self-respect,  or  under  a  vow  made  on  the  knees  at 
the  shrine  of  Madonna. 

When  once  Selden  had  said  that  the  priests  seemed  to  him! 
to  be  baptising  their  own  ringers,  the  rite  of  baptism  was 
getting  late  in  the  world.  Or  when  once  it  is  perceived  that 
the  English  missionaries  in  India  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  schools  (as  is  alleged) — do  not  wish  to  enlighten,  but  tc 
Christianise  the  Hindoos,  it  is  seen  at  once  how  wide  ol 
Christ  is  English  Christianity. 

Mankind  at  large  always  resemble  frivolous  children: 
they  are  impatient  of  thought,  and  wish  to  be  amused 
Truth  is  too  simple  for  us ;  we  do  not  like  those  who  unmask 
our  illusions.  Fontenelle  said:  "If  the  Deity  should  la) 
bare  to  the  eyes  of  men  the  secret  system  of  Nature,  th< 
causes  by  which  all  the  astronomic  results  are  effected,  anc 
they  finding  no  magic,  no  mystic  numbers,  no  fatalities,  bui 
the  greatest  simplicity,  I  am  persuaded  they^would  not  b< 
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able  to  suppress  a  feeling  of  mortification,,  and  would  exclaim, 
with  disappointment,  '  Is  that  all?  '  :  And  so  we  paint 
over  the  bareness  of  ethics  with  the  quaint  grotesques  of 
theology. 

We  boast  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism, 
meaning  the  victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  senses;  but 
Paganism  hides  itself  in  the  uniform  of  the  Church.  Paganism 
has  only  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  taken  the  cross,  but 
is  Paganism  still,  outvotes  the  true  men  by  millions  of 
majority,  carries  the  bag,  spends  the  treasure,  writes  the 
tracts,  elects  the  minister,  and  persecutes  the  true  believer. 

There  is  a  certain  secular  progress  of  opinion,  which,  in 
civil  countries,  reaches  everybody.  One  service  which  this 
age  has  rendered  is,  to  make  the  life  and  wisdom  of  every  past 
man  accessible  and  available  to  all.  Socrates  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  are  allowed  to  be  saints;  Mahomet  is  no  longer 
accursed;  Voltaire  is  no  longer  a  scarecrow;  Spinoza  has 
come  to  be  revered.  "  The  time  will  come,"  says  Varnhagen 
von  Ense,  "  when  we  shall  treat  the  jokes  and  sallies  against 
the  myths  and  church-rituals  of  Christianity  —  say  the 
sarcasms  of  Voltaire,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  D'Alembert — 
good-naturedly  and  without  offence :  since,  at  bottom,  those 
men  mean  honestly,  their  polemics  proceed  out  of  a  religious 
striving,  and  what  Christ  meant  and  willed  is  in  essence  more 
with  them  than  with  their  opponents,  who  only  wear  and 
misrepresent  the  name  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Voltaire  was  an 
apostle  of  Christian  ideas;  only  the  names  were  hostile  to 
him,  and  he  never  knew  it  otherwise.  He  was  like  the  son  of 
the  vine-dresser  in  the  Gospel,  who  said,  No,  and  went;  the 
other  said  Yea,  and  went  not.  These  men  preached  the  true 
God  —  Him  whom  men  serve  by  justice  and  uprightness; 
but  they  called  themselves  atheists." 

When  the  highest  conceptions,  the  lessons  of  religion,  are 
imported,  the  nation  is  not  culminating,  has  not  genius,  but 
is  servile.  A  true  nation  loves  its  vernacular  tongue.  A 
completed  nation  will  not  import  its  religion.  Duty  grows 
everywhere,  like  children,  like  grass;  and  we  need  not  go  to 
Europe  or  to  Asia  to  learn  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  English 
religion  is  not  all  quoted.  Even  the  Jeremy  Taylors,  Fullers, 
George  Herberts,  steeped,  all  of  them,  in  Church  traditions, 
are  only  using  their  fine  fancy  to  emblazon  their  memory. 
'Tis  Judaea,  not  England,  which  is  the  ground.  So  with  the 
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mordant  Calvinism  of  Scotland  and  America.  But  this 
quoting  distances  and  disables  them:  since  with  every 
repeater  something  of  creative  force  is  lost,  as  we  feel  when 
we  go  back  to  each  original  moralist.  Pythagoras,  Socrates, 
the  Stoics,  the  Hindoo,  Behmen,  George  Fox, — these  speak 
originally;  and  how  many  sentences  and  books  we  owe  to 
unknown  authors, — to  writers  who  were  not  careful  to  set 
down  name  or  date  or  titles  or  cities  or  postmarks  in  these 
illuminations ! 

We,  in  our  turn,  want  power  to  drive  the  ponderous  State. 
The  constitution  and  law  in  America  must  be  written  on 
ethical  principles,  so  that  the  entire  power  of  the  spiritual 
world  can  be  enlisted  to  hold  the  loyalty  of  the  citizen,  and 
to  repel  every  enemy  as  by  force  of  Nature.  The  laws  of  old 
Empires  stood  on  the  religious  convictions.  Now  that  their 
religions  are  outgrown,  the  empires  lack  strength.  Romanism 
in  Europe  does  not  represent  the  real  opinion  of  enlightened 
men.  The  Lutheran  Church  does  not  represent  in  Germany 
the  opinions  of  the  universities.  In  England,  the  gentlemen, 
the  journals,  and  now,  at  last,  Churchmen  and  bishops,  have 
fallen  away  from  the  Anglican  Church.  And  in  America, 
where  are  no  legal  ties  to  churches,  the  looseness  appears 
dangerous. 

Our  religion  has  gone  on  as  far  as  Unitarianism.  But  all 
the  forms  grow  pale.  The  walls  of  the  temple  are  wasted  and 
thin,  and,  at  last,  only  a  film  of  whitewash,  because  the  mind 
of  our  culture  has  already  left  our  liturgies  behind.  "  Every 
age,"  says  Varnhagen,  "  has  another  sieve  for  the  religious 
tradition,  and  will  sift  it  out  again.  Something  is  continually 
lost  by  this  treatment,  which  posterity  cannot  recover." 

But  it  is  a  capital  truth  that  Nature,  moral  as  well  as 
material,  is  always  equal  to  herself.  Ideas  always  generate 
enthusiasm.  The  creed,  the  legend,  forms  of  worship, 
swiftly  decay.  Morals  is  the  incorruptible  essence,  very 
heedless  in  its  riches  of  any  past  teacher  or  witness,  heedless 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  It  does  not  ask  whether  you  are 
wrong  or  right  in  your  anecdotes  of  them;  but  it  is  all  in  all 
how  you  stand  to  your  own  tribunal. 

The  lines  of  the  religious  sects  are  very  shifting;  their 
platforms  unstable;  the  whole  science  of  theology  of  great 
uncertainty,  and  resting  very  much  on  the  opinions  of  who 
may  chance  to  be  the  leading  doctors  of  Oxford  or  Edin- 
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burgh,  of  Princeton  or  Cambridge,  to-day.  No  man  can  tell 
what  religious  revolutions  await  us  in  the  next  years;  and 
the  education  in  the  divinity  colleges  may  well  hesitate  and 
vary.  But  the  science  of  ethics  has  no  mutation;  and  who 
ever  feels  any  love  or  skill  for  ethical  studies  may  safely  lay 
out  all  his  strength  and  genius  in  working  in  that  mine. 
The  pulpit  may  shake,  but  this  platform  will  not.  All 
the  victories  of  religion  belong  to  the  moral  sentiment. 
Some  poor  soul  beheld  the  Law  blazing  through  such  im 
pediments  as  he  had,  and  yielded  himself  to  humility  and  joy. 
What  was  gained  by  being  told  that  it  was  justification  by 
faith? 

The  Church,  in  its  ardour  for  beloved  persons,  clings  to 
the  miraculous,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  which  has  even  an 
immoral  tendency,  as  one  sees  in  Greek,  Indian,  and  Catholic 
legends,  which  are  used  to  gloze  every  crime.  The  soul, 
penetrated  with  the  beatitude  which  pours  into  it  on  all 
sides,  asks  no  interpositions,  no  new  laws — the  old  are  good 
enough  for  it — finds  in  every  cart-path  of  labour  ways  to 
heaven,  and  the  humblest  lot  exalted.  Men  will  learn  to 
put  back  the  emphasis  peremptorily  on  pure  morals,  always 
the  same,  not  subject  to  doubtful  interpretation,  with  no 
sale  of  indulgences,  no  massacre  of  heretics,  no  female  slaves, 
no  disfranchisement  of  woman,  no  stigma  on  race;  to  make 
morals  the  absolute  test,  and  so  uncover  and  drive  out  the 
false  religions.  There  is  no  vice  that  has  not  skulked  behind 
them.  It  is  only  yesterday  that  our  American  churches, 
so  long  silent  on  Slavery,  and  notoriously  hostile  to  the 
Abolitionist,  wheeled  into  line  for  Emancipation. 

I  am  far  from  accepting  the  opinion  that  the  revelations 

|  of  the  moral  sentiment  are  insufficient,  as  if  it  furnished 

a  rule  only,  and  not  the  spirit  by  which  the  rule  is  animated. 

!  For  I  include  in  these,  of  course,  the  history  of  Jesus,  as  well 

as  those  of  every  divine  soul  which  in  any  place  or  time 

delivered  any  grand  lesson  to  humanity;   and  I  find  in  the 

eminent  experiences  in  all  times  a  substantial  agreement. 

,'rhe  sentiment  itself  teaches  unity  of  source,  and  disowns 

i  every  superiority  other  than  of  deeper  truth.     Jesus  has 

immense  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  knew  how 

to  guard  the  integrity  of  his  brother's  soul  from  himself  also; 

but,  in  his  disciples,  admiration  of  him  runs  away  with  their 

reverence  for  the  human  soul,  and  they  hamper  us  with 

s 
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limitations  of  person  and  text.  Every  exaggeration  of  these 
is  a  violation  of  the  soul's  right,  and  inclines  the  manly 
reader  to  lay  down  the  New  Testament,  to  take  up  the  Pagan 
philosophers.  It  is  not  that  the  Upanishads  or  the  Maxims 
of  Antoninus  are  better,  but  that  they  do  not  invade  his 
freedom;  because  they  are  only  suggestions,  whilst  the 
other  adds  the  inadmissible  claim  of  positive  authority — 
of  an  external  command,  where  command  cannot  be.  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  mischievous  result  that,  in  every  period 
of  intellectual  expansion,  the  Church  ceases  to  draw  into  its 
clergy  those  who  best  belong  there,  the  largest  and  freest 
minds,  and  that  in  its  most  liberal  forms,  when  such  minds 
enter  it,  they  are  coldly  received,  and  find  themselves  out 
of  place.  This  charm  in  the  Pagan  moralists,  of  suggestion, 
the  charm  of  poetry,  of  mere  truth  (easily  eliminated  from 
their  historical  accidents  which  nobody  wishes  to  force  on 
us)  the  New  Testament  loses  by  its  connection  with  a  church. 
Mankind  cannot  long  suffer  this  loss,  and  the  office  of  this 
age  is  to  put  all  these  writings  on  the  eternal  footing  of 
equality  of  origin  in  the  instincts  of  the  human  mind.  It  is 
certain  that  each  inspired  master  will  gain  instantly  by  the 
separation  from  the  idolatry  of  ages. 

To  their  great  honour,  the  simple  and  free  minds  among 
our  clergy  have  not  resisted  the  voice  of  Nature  and  the 
advanced  perceptions  of  the  mind ;  and  every  church  divides 
itself  into  a  liberal  and  expectant  class,  on  one  side,  and  an 
unwilling  and  conservative  class  on  the  other.  As  it  stands 
with  us  now,  a  few  clergymen,  with  a  more  theological  cast 
of  mind,  retain  the  traditions,  but  they  carry  them  quietly. 
In  general  discourse,  they  are  never  obtruded.  If  the  clergy 
man  should  travel  in  France,  in  England,  in  Italy,  he  might 
leave  them  locked  up  in  the  same  closet  with  his  "  occasional 
sermons  "  at  home,  and,  if  he  did  not  return,  would  never 
think  to  send  for  them.  The  orthodox  clergymen  hold 
a  little  firmer  to  theirs,  as  Calvinism  has  a  more  tenacious 
vitality;  but  that  is  doomed  also,  and  will  only  die  last; 
for  Calvinism  rushes  to  be  Unitarianism,  as  Unitarianism 
rushes  to  be  pure  Theism. 

But  the  inspirations  are  never  withdrawn.  In  the  worst 
times,  men  of  organic  virtue  are  born — men  and  women 
of  native  integrity,  and  indifferently  in  high  and  low  con 
ditions.  There  will  always  be  a  class  of  imaginative  youths, 
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whom  poetry,  whom  the  love  of  beauty,  lead  to  the  adoration 
of  the  moral  sentiment,  and  these  will  provide  it  with  new 
historic  forms  and  songs.  Religion  is  as  inexpugnable  as 
the  use  of  lamps,  or  of  wells,  or  of  chimneys.  We  must 
have  days  and  temples  and  teachers.  The  Sunday  is  the 
core  of  our  civilisation,  dedicated  to  thought  and  reverence. 
It  invites  to  the  noblest  solitude  and  the  noblest  society,  to 
whatever  means  and  aids  of  spiritual  refreshment.  Men 
may  well  come  together  to  kindle  each  other  to  virtuous 
living.  Confucius  said,  "  If  in  the  morning  I  hear  of  the 
right  way,  and  in  the  evening  die,  I  can  be  happy." 

The  churches  already  indicate  the  new  spirit  in  adding 
to  the  perennial  office  of  teaching,  beneficent  activities 
— as  in  creating  hospitals,  ragged  schools,  offices  of  employ 
ment  for  the  poor,  appointing  almoners  to  the  helpless, 
guardians  of  foundlings  and  orphans.  The  power  that  in 
other  times  inspired  crusades,  or  the  colonisation  of  New 
England,  or  the  modern  revivals,  flies  to  the  help  of  the 
deaf-mute  and  the  blind,  to  the  education  of  the  sailor  and  the 
vagabond  boy,  to  the  reform  of  convicts  and  harlots — as 
the  war  created  the  Hilton  Head  and  Charleston  missions, 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  nurses  and  teachers  at 
Washington. 

In  the  present  tendency  of  our  society,  in  the  new  im 
portance  of  the  individual,  when  thrones  are  crumbling 
and  presidents  and  governors  are  forced  every  moment  to 
remember  their  constituencies;  when  counties  and  towns 
are  resisting  centralisation,  and  the  individual  voter  his 
party — society  is  threatened  with  actual  granulation, 
religious  as  well  as  political.  Hovr  many  people  are  there 
in  Boston?  Some  two  hundred  thousand.  Well,  then  so 
many  sects.  Of  course  each  poor  soul  loses  all  his  old  stays; 
no  bishop  watches  him,  no  confessor  reports  that  he  has 
neglected  the  confessional,  no  class-leader  admonishes  him 
of  absences,  no  fagot,  no  penance,  no  fine,  no  rebuke.  Is 
not  this  wrong?  is  not  this  dangerous?  'Tis  not  wrong, 
but  the  law  of  growth.  It  is  not  dangerous,  any  more  than 
the  mother's  withdrawing  her  hands  from  the  tottering  babe, 
at  his  first  walk  across  the  nursery-floor:  the  child  fears  and 
cries,  but  achieves  the  feat,  instantly  tries  it  again,  and  never 
wishes  to  be  assisted  more.  And  this  infant  soul  must  learn 
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to  walk  alone.  At  first  he  is  forlorn,  homeless;  but  this 
rude  stripping  him  of  all  support  drives  him  inward,  and  he 
finds  himself  unhurt;  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
majestic  Presence,  reads  the  original  of  the  Ten  Command 
ments,  the  original  of  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  nay,  his  narrow 
chapel  expands  to  the  blue  cathedral  of  the  sky,  where  he 

"  Looks  in  and  sees  each  blissful  deity, 
Where  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie." 

To  nations  or  to  individuals  the  progress  of  opinion  is 
not  a  loss  of  moral  restraint,  but  simply  a  change  from 
coarser  to  finer  checks.  No  evil  can  come  from  reform 
which  a  deeper  thought  will  not  correct.  If  there  is  any 
tendency  in  national  expansion  to  form  character,  religion 
will  not  be  a  loser.  There  is  a  fear  that  pure  truth,  pure 
morals,  will  not  make  a  religion  for  the  affections.  When 
ever  the  sublimities  of  character  shall  be  incarnated  in  a 
man,  we  may  rely  that  awe  and  love  and  insatiable  curiosity 
will  follow  his  steps.  Character  is  the  habit  of  action  from 
the  permanent  vision  of  truth.  It  carries  a  superiority  to 
all  the  accidents  of  life.  It  compels  right  relation  to  every 
other  man — domesticates  itself  with  strangers  and  enemies. 
"  But  I,  father,"  says  the  wise  Prahlada,  in  the  Vishnu 
Purana,  "  know  neither  friends  nor  foes,  for  I  behold  Kesava 
in  all  beings  as  in  my  own  soul."  It  confers  perpetual 
insight.  It  sees  that  a  man's  friends  and  his  foes  are  of  his 
own  household,  of  his  own  person.  What  would  it  avail 
me,  if  I  could  destroy  my  enemies?  There  would  be  as 
many  to-morrow.  That  which  I  hate  and  fear  is  really  in 
myself,  and  no  knife  is  long  enough  to  reach  to  its  heart. 
Confucius  said  one  day  to  Ke  Kang:  "  Sir,  in  carrying  on 
your  government,  why  should  you  use  killing  at  all?  Let 
your  evinced  desires  be  for  what  is  good,  and  the  people 
will  be  good.  The  grass  must  bend  when  the  wind  blows 
across  it."  Ke  Kang,  distressed  about  the  number  of 
thieves  in  the  state,  inquired  of  Confucius  how  to  do  away 
with  them.  Confucius  said,  "  If  you,  sir,  were  not  covetous, 
although  you  should  reward  them  to  do  it,  they  would  not 
steal." 

Its  methods  are  subtle,  it  works  without  means.  It 
indulges  no  enmity  against  any,  knowing,  with  Prahlada, 
that  "  the  suppression  of  malignant  feeling  is  itself  a  reward." 
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The  more  reason,  the  less  government.  In  a  sensible  family, 
nobody  ever  hears  the  words  "  shall  "  and  "  sha'nt;  "  nobody 
commands,  and  nobody  obeys,  but  all  conspire  and  joyfully 
co-operate.  Take  off  the  roofs  of  hundreds  of  happy  houses, 
and  you  shall  see  this  order  without  ruler,  and  the  like  in 
every  intelligence  and  moral  society.  Command  is  excep 
tional,  and  marks  some  break  in  the  link  of  reason;  as  the 
electricity  goes  round  the  world  without  a  spark  or  a  sound, 
until  there  is  a  break  in  the  wire  or  the  water  chain.  Sweden- 
borg  said,  that,  "  in  the  spiritual  world,  when  one  wishes 
to  rule,  or  despises  others,  he  is  thrust  out  of  doors."  Goethe, 
in  discussing  the  characters  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  main 
tained  his  belief  that  "  pure  loveliness  and  right  good-will 
are  the  highest  manly  prerogatives,  before  which  all  energetic 
heroism,  with  its  lustre  and  renown,  must  recede."  In 
perfect  accord  with  this,  Henry  James  affirms,  that  "  to  give 
the  feminine  element  in  life  its  hard-earned  but  eternal 
supremacy  over  the  masculine  has  been  the  secret  inspiration 
of  all  past  history." 

There  is  no  end  to  the  sufficiency  of  character.  It  can 
afford  to  wait;  it  can  do  without  what  is  called  success; 
it  cannot  but  succeed.  To  a  well-principled  man  existence 
is  victory.  He  defends  himself  against  failure  in  his  main 
design  by  making  every  inch  of  the  road  to  it  pleasant. 
There  is  no  trifle,  and  no  obscurity  to  him :  he  feels  the  im 
mensity  of  the  chain  whose  last  link  he  holds  in  his  hand, 
and  is  led  by  it.  Having  nothing,  this  spirit  hath  all.  It 
asks,  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  What  matter  by  whom  the 
good  is  done?  "  It  extols  humility, — by  every  self-abase 
ment  lifted  higher  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  makes  no  stipula 
tions  for  earthly  felicity — does  not  ask,  in  the  absoluteness 
of  its  trust,  even  for  the  assurance  of  continued  life. 
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IT  has  been  a  favourite  study  of  modern  philosophy,  to 
indicate  the  steps  of  human  progress,  to  watch  the  rising  of 
a  thought  in  one  man's  mind,  the  communication  of  it  to  a 
few,  to  a  small  minority,  its  expansion  and  general  reception, 
until  it  publishes  itself  to  the  world  by  destroying  the  existing 
laws  and  institutions,  and  the  generation  of  new.  Looked 
at  in  this  general  and  historical  way,  many  things  wear  a 
very  different  face  from  that  they  show  near  by,  and  one  at 
a  time — and,  particularly,  war.  War,  which  to  sane  men 
at  the  present  day  begins  to  look  like  an  epidemic  insanity, 
breaking  out  here  and  there  like  the  cholera  or  influenza, 
infecting  men's  brains  instead  of  their  bowels, — when  seen 
in  the  remote  past,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  appears  a  part 
of  the  connection  of  events,  and,  in  its  place,  necessary. 

As  far  as  history  has  preserved  to  us  the  slow  unfoldings  of 
any  savage  tribe,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  war  could  be 
avoided  by  such  wild,  passionate,  needy,  ungoverned,  strong- 
bodied  creatures.  For  in  the  infancy  of  society,  when  a  thin 
population  and  improvidence  make  the  supply  of  food  and 
of  shelter  insufficient  and  very  precarious,  and  when  hunger, 
thirst,  ague  and  frozen  limbs  universally  take  precedence  of 
the  wants  of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  the  necessities  of  the 
strong  will  certainly  be  satisfied  at  the  cost  of  the  weak,  at 
whatever  peril  of  future  revenge.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  in  the 
first  dawnings  of  the  religious  sentiment,  that  blends  itself 
with  their  passions  and  is  oil  to  the  fire.  Not  only  every  tribe 
has  war-gods,  religious  festivals  in  victory,  but  religious  wars. 

The  student  of  history  acquiesces  the  more  readily  in  this 
copious  bloodshed  of  the  early  annals,  bloodshed  in  God'~ 
name  too,  when  he  learns  that  it  is  a  temporary  and  pr 
paratory  state,  and  does  actively  forward  the  culture  of  man 
War  educates  the  senses,  calls  into  action  the  will,  perf 
the  physical  constitution,  brings  men  into  such  swift 
close  collision  in  critical  moments  that  man  measures  m 
On  its  own  scale,  on  the  virtues   it   loves,  it   endures 

1  From    /Esthetic    Papers,    edited   by    Miss    E.    P.    Peabody,    184 
Originally  delivered  as  a  lecture  in  March  1838. 
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counterfeit,  but  shakes  the  whole  society  until  every  atom 
falls  into  the  place  its  specific  gravity  assigns  it.     It  presently 
finds  the  value  of  good  sense  and  of  foresight,  and  Ulysses 
takes  rank  next  to  Achilles.    The  leaders,  picked  men  of  a 
courage  and  vigour  tried  and  augmented  in  fifty  battles,  are 
emulous  to  distinguish  themselves  above  each  other  by  new 
merits,  as  clemency,  hospitality,  splendour  of  living.     The 
people  imitate  the  chiefs.     The  strong  tribe,  in  which  war 
has  become  an  art,  attack  and  conquer  their  neighbours,  and 
teach  them  their  arts  and  virtues.     New  territory,  augmented 
numbers  and  extended  interests  call  out  new  virtues  and 
abilities,  and  the  tribe  makes  long  strides.     And,  finally, 
when  much  progress  has  been  made,  all  its  secrets  of  wisdom 
and  art  are  disseminated  by  its  invasions.     Plutarch,  in  his 
essay  "  On  the  Fortune  of  Alexander,"  considers  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  the  East  by  Alexander  as  one  of  the  most 
bright  and  pleasing  pages  in  history;   and  it  must  be  owned 
he  gives  sound  reason  for  his  opinion.     It  had  the  effect  of 
uniting  into  one  great  interest  the  divided  commonwealths  of 
Greece,  and  infusing  a  new  and  more  enlarged  public  spirit 
into  the  councils  of  their  statesmen.     It  carried  the  arts  and 
language  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  into  the  sluggish  and 
barbarous  nations  of  Persia,  Assyria  and  India.     It  intro 
duced  the  arts  of  husbandry  among  tribes  of  hunters  and 
shepherds.     It   weaned   the   Scythians   and   Persians   from 
some  cruel  and  licentious  practices  to  a  more  civil  way  of 
life.     It  introduced  the  sacredness  of  marriage  among  men. 
It  built  seventy  cities,  and  sowed  the  Greek  customs  and 
humane  laws  over  Asia,  and  united  hostile  nations  under  one 
code.     It   brought    different    families    of   the   human   race 
together — to  blows  at  first,  but  afterwards  to  truce,  to  trade, 
and   to   intermarriage.     It   would   be   very   easy   to   show 
analogous  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  military  move 
ments  of  later  ages. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  lead  us  to  a  true  view  of  the 
nature  and  office  of  war.  We  see  it  is  the  subject  of  all 
history;  that  it  has  been  the  principal  employment  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men;  that  it  is  at  this  moment  the  delight 
of  half  the  world,  of  almost  all  young  and  ignorant  persons; 
that  it  is  exhibited  to  us  continually  in  the  dumb  show  of 
brute  nature,  where  war  between  tribes,  and  between  indi 
viduals  of  the  same  tribe,  perpetually  rages.  The  microscope 
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reveals  miniature  butchery  in  atomies  and  infinitely  small 
biters  that  swim  and  fight  in  an  illuminated  drop  of  water; 
and  the  little  globe  is  but  a  too  faithful  miniature  of  the  large. 

What  does  all  this  war,  beginning  from  the  lowest  races 
and  reaching  up  to  man,  signify  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  it 
covers  a  great  and  beneficent  principle,  which  nature  had 
deeply  at  heart?  What  is  that  principle? — It  is  self-help. 
Nature  implants  with  life  the  instinct  of  self-help,  perpetual 
struggle  to  be,  to  resist  opposition,  to  attain  to  freedom,  to 
attain  to  a  mastery  and  the  security  of  a  permanent,  self- 
defended  being;  and  to  each  creature  these  objects  are  made 
so  dear  that  it  risks  its  life  continually  in  the  struggle  for 
these  ends. 

But  whilst  this  principle,  necessarily,  is  inwrought  into 
the  fabric  of  every  creature,  yet  it  is  but  one  instinct;  and 
though  a  primary  one,  or  we  may  say  the  very  first,  yet  the 
appearance  of  the  other  instincts  immediately  modifies  and 
controls  this;  turns  its  energies  into  harmless,  useful  and 
high  courses,  showing  thereby  what  was  its  ultimate  design; 
and,  finally,  takes  out  its  fangs.  The  instinct  of  self-help  is 
very  early  unfolded  in  the  coarse  and  merely  brute  form  of 
war,  only  in  the  childhood  and  imbecility  of  the  other 
instincts,  and  remains  in  that  form  only  until  their  develop 
ment.  It  is  the  ignorant  and  childish  part  of  mankind  that 
is  the  fighting  part.  Idle  and  vacant  minds  want  excite 
ment,  as  all  boys  kill  cats.  Bull-baiting,  cockpits  and  the 
boxer's  ring  are  the  enjoyment  of  the  part  of  society  whose 
animal  nature  alone  has  been  developed.  In  some  parts  of 
this  country,  where  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  have 
as  yet  scarcely  any  culture,  the  absorbing  topic  of  all  con 
versation  is  whipping;  who  fought,  and  which  whipped  ?  Of 
man,  boy,  or  beast,  the  only  trait  that  much  interests  the 
speakers  is  the  pugnacity.  And  why?  Because  the  speaker 
has  as  yet  no  other  image  of  manly  activity  and  virtue,  none 
of  endurance,  none  of  perseverance,  none  of  charity,  none  of 
the  attainment  of  truth.  Put  him  into  a  circle  of  cultivated 
men,  where  the  conversation  broaches  the  great  questions 
that  besiege  the  human  reason,  and  he  would  be  dumb  and 
unhappy  as  an  Indian  in  church. 

To  men  of  a  sedate  and  mature  spirit,  in  whom  is  any 
knowledge  or  mental  activity,  the  detail  of  battle  becomes 
insupportably  tedious  and  revolting.  It  is  like  the  talk  of 
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one  of  those  monomaniacs  whom  we  sometimes  meet  in 
society,  who  converse  on  horses;  and  Fontenelle  expressed 
a  volume  of  meaning  when  he  said,  "  I  hate  war,  for  it  spoils 
conversation." 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  sympathy  with  war  is  a 
juvenile  and  temporary  state.  Not  only  the  moral  sentiment, 
but  trade,  learning,  and  whatever  makes  intercourse,  con 
spire  to  put  it  down.  Trade,  as  all  men  know,  is  the 
antagonist  of  war.  Wherever  there  is  no  property,  the 
people  will  put  on  the  knapsack  for  bread;  but  trade  is 
instantly  endangered  and  destroyed.  And,  moreover,  trade 
brings  men  to  look  each  other  in  the  face,  and  gives  the 
parties  the  knowledge  that  these  enemies  over  sea  or  over 
the  mountain  are  such  men  as  we;  who  laugh  and  grieve, 
who  love  and  fear,  as  we  do.  And  learning  and  art,  and 
especially  religion,  weave  ties  that  make  war  look  like  fratri 
cide,  as  it  is.  And  as  all  history  is  the  picture  of  war,  as  we 
have  said,  so  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  is  the  record  of  the 
mitigation  and  decline  of  war.  Early  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  the  Italian  cities  had  grown  so  populous 
and  strong  that  they  forced  the  rural  nobility  to  dismantle 
their  castles,  which  were  dens  of  cruelty,  and  come  and 
reside  in  the  towns.  The  Popes,  to  their  eternal  honour, 
declared  religious  jubilees,  during  which  all  hostilities  were 
suspended  throughout  Christendom,  and  man  had  a  breathing 
space.  The  increase  of  civility  has  abolished  the  use  of 
Doison  and  of  torture,  once  supposed  as  necessary  as  navies 
low.  And,  finally,  the  art  of  war,  what  with  gunpowder  and 
:actics,  has  made,  as  all  men  know,  battles  less  frequent  and 
ess  murderous. 

By  all  these  means,  war  has  been  steadily  on  the  decline; 
ind  we  read  with  astonishment  of  the  beastly  fighting  of  the 
)ld  times.  Only  in  Elizabeth's  time,  out  of  the  European 
vaters,  piracy  was  all  but  universal.  The  proverb  was — 
'  No  peace  beyond  the  line;  "  and  the  seamen  shipped  on  the 
)uccaneer's  bargain,  "  No  prey,  no  pay."  In  1588  the 
Celebrated  Cavendish,  who  was  thought  in  his  times  a  good 
Christian  man,  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  on  his  return 
rom  a  voyage  round  the  world: — "  September  1588.  It 
lath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  suffer  me  to  circumpass  the 
yhole  globe  of  the  world,  entering  in  at  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
nd  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Buena  Esperan£a;  in  which 
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voyage  I  have  either  discovered  or  brought  certain  intelli 
gence  of  all  the  rich  places  of  the  world,  which  were  ever 
discovered  by  any  Christian.  I  navigated  along  the  coast  of 
Chili,  Peru,  and  New  Spain,  where  I  made  great  spoils.  1 
burnt  and  sank  nineteen  sail  of  ships,  small  and  great.  All  the 
villages  and  towns  that  ever  I  landed  at,  I  burned  and  spoiled. 
And  had  I  not  been  discovered  upon  the  coast,  I  had  taken 
great  quantity  of  treasure.  The  matter  of  most  profit  to  me 
was  a  great  ship  of  the  king's,  which  I  took  at  California,"  etc. 
And  the  good  Cavendish  piously  begins  this  statement — 
"  It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God." 

Indeed,  our  American  annals  have  preserved  the  vestiges 
of  barbarous  warfare  down  to  more  recent  times.  I  read  in 
Williams's  History  of  Maine,  that "  Assacombuit,  the  Sagamore 
of  the  Anagunticook  tribe,  was  remarkable  for  his  turpitude 
and  ferocity  above  all  other  known  Indians;  that,  in  1705. 
Vaudreuil  sent  him  to  France,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
the  king.  When  he  appeared  at  court,  he  lifted  up  his  hand, 
and  said,  '  This  hand  has  slain  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  your 
majesty's  enemies  within  the  territories  of  New  England.' 
This  so  pleased  the  king  that  he  knighted  him,  and  ordered 
a  pension  of  eight  livres  a  day  to  be  paid  him  during  life." 
This  valuable  person,  on  his  return  to  America,  took  to 
killing  his  own  neighbours  and  kindred  with  such  appetite 
that  his  tribe  combined  against  him,  and  would  have  killed 
him  had  he  not  fled  his  country  for  ever. 

The  scandal  which  we  feel  in  such  facts  certainly  shows 
that  we  have  got  on  a  little.  All  history  is  the  decline  of 
war,  though  the  slow  decline.  All  that  society  has  yet  gained 
is  mitigation :  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  war  still  remains. 

For  ages  (for  ideas  work  in  ages,  and  animate  vast  societies 
of  men)  the  human  race  has  gone  on  under  the  tyranny — 
shall  I  so  call  it  ? — of  this  first  brutish  form  of  their  effort  to 
be  men;  that  is,  for  ages  they  have  shared  so  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  lower  animals,  the  tiger  and  the  shark,  and  the 
savages  of  the  water-drop.  They  have  nearly  exhausted  all 
the  good  and  all  the  evil  of  this  form :  they  have  held  as  fast 
to  this  degradation  as  their  worst  enemy  could  desire;  but 
all  things  have  an  end,  and  so  has  this.  The  eternal  germina 
tion  of  the  better  has  unfolded  new  powers,  new  instincts, 
which  wrere  really  concealed  under  this  rough  and  base  rind, 
The  sublime  question  has  startled  one  and  another  happy  sou.  j 
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.n  different  quarters  of  the  globe — Cannot  love  be,  as  well  as 
iate  ?  Would  not  love  answer  the  same  end,  or  even  a  better? 
Cannot  peace  be,  as  well  as  war? 

This  thought  is  no  man's  invention,  neither  St.  Pierre's 
lor  Rousseau's,  but  the  rising  of  the  general  tide  in  the 
human  soul — and  rising  highest,  and  first  made  visible,  in 
the  most  simple  and  pure  souls,  who  have  therefore  announced 
it  to  us  beforehand ;  but  presently  we  all  see  it.  It  has  now 
become  so  distinct  as  to  be  a  social  thought :  societies  can  be 
formed  on  it.  It  is  expounded,  illustrated,  defined,  with 
different  degrees  of  clearness;  and  its  actualisation,  or  the 
measures  it  should  inspire,  predicted  according  to  the  light 
of  each  seer. 

The  idea  itself  is  the  epoch;  the  fact  that  it  has  become 
so  distinct  to  any  small  number  of  persons  as  to  become  a 
subject  of  prayer  and  hope,  of  concert  and  discussion — that 
is  the  commanding  fact.  This  having  come,  much  more  will 
follow.  Revolutions  go  not  backward.  The  star  once  risen, 
though  only  one  man  in  the  hemisphere  has  yet  seen  its  upper 
limb  in  the  horizon,  will  mount  and  mount,  until  it  becomes 
visible  to  other  men,  to  multitudes,  and  climbs  the  zenith 
of  all  eyes.  And  so  it  is  not  a  great  matter  how  long  men 
refuse  to  believe  the  advent  of  peace:  war  is  on  its  last  legs; 
and  a  universal  peace  is  as  sure  as  is  the  prevalence  of 
civilisation  over  barbarism,  of  liberal  governments  over 
feudal  forms.  The  question  for  us  is  only  How  soon  ? 

That  the  project  of  peace  should  appear  visionary  to  great 
numbers  of  sensible  men;  should  appear  laughable,  even,  to 
numbers;  should  appear  to  the  grave  and  good-natured  to 
be  embarrassed  with  extreme  practical  difficulties — is  very 
natural.  "  This  is  a  poor,  tedious  society  of  yours,"  they 
say :  "  we  do  not  see  what  good  can  come  of  it.  Peace  I 
why,  we  are  all  at  peace  now.  But  if  a  foreign  nation  should 
wantonly  insult  or  plunder  our  commerce,  or,  worse  yet, 
should  land  on  our  shores  to  rob  and  kill,  you  would  not  have 
us  sit  and  be  robbed  and  killed?  You  mistake  the  times; 
you  over-estimate  the  virtue  of  men.  You  forget  that  the 
quiet  which  now  sleeps  in  cities  and  in  farms,  which  lets  the 
waggon  go  unguarded  and  the  farmhouse  unbolted,  rests  on 
the  perfect  understanding  of  all  men  that  the  musket,  the 
halter,  and  the  jail  stand  behind  there,  ready  to  punish  any 
disturber  of  it.  All  admit  that  this  would  be  the  best  policy 
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if  the  world  were  all  a  church,  if  all  men  were  the  best  men, 
if  all  would  agree  to  accept  this  rule.  But  it  is  absurd  for 
one  nation  to  attempt  it  alone." 

In  the  first  place,  we  answer  that  we  never  make  much 
account  of  objections  which  merely  respect  the  actual  state 
of  the  world  at  this  moment,  but  which  admit  the  general 
expediency  and  permanent  excellence  of  the  project.  What 
is  the  best  must  be  the  true ;  and  what  is  true, — that  is,  what 
is  at  bottom  fit  and  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  man — 
must  at  last  prevail  over  all  obstruction  and  all  opposition. 
There  is  no  good  now  enjoyed  by  society  that  was  not  once 
as  problematical  and  visionary  as  this.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
the  true  interest  of  man  to  become  his  desire  and  steadfast  aim. 

But,  further,  it  is  a  lesson  which  all  history  teaches  wise 
men,  to  put  trust  in  ideas,  and  not  in  circumstances.  We 
have  all  grown  up  in  the  sight  of  frigates  and  navy  yards, 
of  armed  forts  and  islands,  of  arsenals  and  militia.  The 
reference  to  any  foreign  register  will  inform  us  of  the  number 
of  thousand  or  million  men  that  are  now  under  arms  in  the 
vast  colonial  system  of  the  British  empire,  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  France ;  and  one  is  scared  to  find  at  what  cost  the  peace 
of  the  globe  is  kept.  This  vast  apparatus  of  artillery,  of 
fleets,  of  stone  bastions  and  trenches  and  embankments;: 
this  incessant  patrolling  of  sentinels;  this  waving  of  national 
flags;  this  reveille  and  evening  gun;  this  martial  music  and 
endless  playing  of  marches  and  singing  military  and  naval 
songs  seem  to  us  to  constitute  an  imposing  actual,  which  will 
not  yield  in  centuries  to  the  feeble,  deprecatory  voices  of  a 
handful  of  friends  of  peace. 

Thus  always  we  are  daunted  by  the  appearances;  noti 
seeing  that  their  whole  value  lies  at  bottom  in  the  state  of 
mind.  It  is  really  a  thought  that  built  this  portentous  war- 1 
establishment,  and  a  thought  shall  also  melt  it  away.  Every 
nation  and  every  man  instantly  surround  themselves  with  a 
material  apparatus  which  exactly  corresponds  to  their  moral 
state,  or  their  state  of  thought.  Observe  how  every  truth 
and  every  error,  each  a  thought  of  some  man's  mind,  clothes 
itself  with  societies,  houses,  cities,  language,  ceremonies, 
newspapers.  Observe  the  ideas  of  the  present  day — 
orthodoxy,  scepticism,  missions,  popular  education,  temper 
ance,  anti-masonry,  anti-slavery;  see  how  each  of  these 
abstractions  has  embodied  itself  in  an  imposing  apparatus 
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n  the  community;  and  how  timber,  brick,  lime,  and  stone 
lave  flown  into  convenient  shape,  obedient  to  the  master- 
dea  reigning  in  the  minds  of  many  persons. 

You  shall  hear,  some  day,  of  a  wild  fancy  which  some  man 
las  in  his  brain,  of  the  mischief  of  secret  oaths.  Come  again 
»ne  or  two  years  afterwards,  and  you  shall  see  it  has  built 
;reat  houses  of  solid  wood  and  brick  and  mortar.  You  shall 
ee  a  hundred  presses  printing  a  million  sheets;  you  shall 
ee  men  and  horses  and  wheels  made  to  walk,  run,  and  roll 
or  it:  this  great  body  of  matter  thus  executing  that  one 
nan's  wild  thought.  This  happens  daily,  yearly  about  us. 
nth  half  thoughts,  often  with  flimsy  lies,  pieces  of  policy 
.nd  speculation.  With  good  nursing  they  will  last  three  or 
our  years  before  they  will  come  to  nothing.  But  when  a 
ruth  appears — as,  for  instance,  a  perception  in  the  wit  of 
me  Columbus  that  there  is  land  in  the  Western  Sea;  though 
ie  alone  of  all  men  has  that  thought,  and  they  all  jeer — it 
nil  build  ships;  it  will  build  fleets;  it  will  carry  over  half 
ipain  and  half  England ;  it  will  plant  a  colony,  a  state,  nations, 
.nd  half  a  globe  full  of  men. 

We  surround  ourselves  always,  according  to  our  freedom 
.nd  ability,  with  true  images  of  ourselves  in  things,  whether 
t  be  ships  or  books  or  cannons  or  churches.  The  standing 
rrny,  the  arsenal,  the  camp  and  the  gibbet  do  not  appertain 
o  man.  They  only  serve  as  an  index  to  show  where  man  is 
LOW;  what  a  bad,  ungoverned  temper  he  has;  what  an  ugly 
neighbour  he  is;  how  his  affections  halt;  how  low  his  hope 
ies.  He  who  loves  the  bristle  of  bayonets,  only  sees  in  their 
litter  what  beforehand  he  feels  in  his  heart.  It  is  avarice 
nd  hatred;  it  is  that  quivering  lip,  that  cold,  hating  eye, 
,rhich  built  magazines  and  powder-houses. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  least  change  in  the  man  will 
hange  his  circumstances;  the  least  enlargement  of  his 
ieas,  the  least  mitigation  of  his  feelings  in  respect  to  other 
len;  if,  for  example,  he  could  be  inspired  with  a  tender 
indness  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  should  come  to  feel  that 
very  man  was  another  self  with  whom  he  might  come  to 
Din,  as  left  hand  works  with  right.  Every  degree  of  the 
scendancy  of  this  feeling  would  cause  the  most  striking 
hanges  of  external  things:  the  tents  would  be  struck;  the 
len-of-war  would  rot  ashore;  the  arms  rust;  the  cannon 
•ould  become  street-posts;  the  pikes,  a  fisher's  harpoon; 
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the  marching  regiment  would  be  a  caravan  of  emigrants, 
peaceful  pioneers  at  the  fountains  of  the  Wabash  and  the 
Missouri.  And  so  it  must  and  will  be:  bayonet  and  sword 
must  first  retreat  a  little  from  their  present  ostentatious 
prominence;  then  quite  hide  themselves,  as  the  sheriff's 
halter  does  now,  inviting  the  attendance  only  of  relations 
and  friends;  and  then,  lastly,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
museums  of  the  curious,  as  poisoning  and  torturing  tools 
are  at  this  day. 

War  and  peace  thus  resolve  themselves  into  a  mercury 
of  the  state  of  cultivation.  At  a  certain  stage  of  his  progress, 
the  man  fights,  if  he  be  of  a  sound  body  and  mind.  At  a 
certain  higher  stage,  he  makes  no  offensive  demonstration, 
but  is  alert  to  repel  injury,  and  of  an  unconquerable  heart. 
At  a  still  higher  stage,  he  comes  into  the  region  of  holiness; 
passion  has  passed  away  from  him;  his  warlike  nature  is  all 
converted  into  an  active  medicinal  principle;  he  sacrifices 
himself,  and  accepts  with  alacrity  wearisome  tasks  of  denial 
and  charity;  but,  being  attacked,  he  bears  it  and  turns  the 
other  cheek,  as  one  engaged,  throughout  his  being,  no  longer 
to  the  service  of  an  individual  but  to  the  common  soul  of 
all  men. 

Since  the  peace  question  has  been  before  the  public  mind, 
those  who  affirm  its  right  and  expediency  have  naturally 
been  met  with  objections  more  or  less  weighty.  There  are 
cases  frequently  put  by  the  curious — moral  problems,  like 
those  problems  in  arithmetic  which  in  long  winter  evenings 
the  rustics  try  the  hardness  of  their  heads  in  ciphering  out. 
And  chiefly  it  is  said — Either  accept  this  principle  for  better, 
for  worse,  carry  it  out  to  the  end,  and  meet  its  absurd  conse 
quences;  or  else,  if  you  pretend  to  set  an  arbitrary  limit, 
a  "  Thus  far,  no  farther,"  then  give  up  the  principle,  and 
take  that  limit  which  the  common-sense  of  all  mankind  has 
set,  and  which  distinguishes  offensive  war  as  criminal, 
defensive  war  as  just.  Otherwise,  if  you  go  for  no  war, 
then  be  consistent,  and  give  up  self-defence  in  the  highway, 
in  your  own  house.  Will  you  push  it  thus  far?  Will  you 
stick  to  your  principle  of  non-resistance  when  your  strong 
box  is  broken  open,  when  your  wife  and  babes  are  insulted 
and  slaughtered  in  your  sight?  If  you  say  yes,  you  only 
invite  the  robber  and  assassin;  and  a  few  bloody-minded 
desperadoes  would  soon  butcher  the  good. 
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In  reply  to  this  charge  of  absurdity  on  the  extreme  peace 
doctrine,  as  shown  in  the  supposed  consequences,  I  wish  to 
say  that  such  deductions  consider  only  one  half  of  the  fact. 
They  look  only  at  the  passive  side  of  the  friend  of  peace, 
mly  at  his  passivity;  they  quite  omit  to  consider  his  activity. 
But  no  man,  it  may  be  presumed,  ever  embraced  the  cause 
)f  peace  and  philanthropy  for  the  sole  end  and  satisfaction 
)f  being  plundered  and  slain.  A  man  does  not  come  the 
ength  of  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  without  some  active 
Durpose,  some  equal  motive,  some  flaming  love.  If  you 
mve  a  nation  of  men  who  have  risen  to  that  height  of  moral 
:ultivation  that  they  will  not  declare  war  or  carry  arms, 
:or  they  have  not  so  much  madness  left  in  their  brains,  you 
lave  a  nation  of  lovers,  of  benefactors,  of  true,  great,  and 
ible  men.  Let  me  know  more  of  that  nation;  I  shall  not 
ind  them  defenceless,  with  idle  hands  springing  at  their 
;ides.  I  shall  find  them  men  of  love,  honour  and  truth; 
nen  of  an  immense  industry;  men  whose  influence  is  felt 
;o  the  end  of  the  earth;  men  whose  very  look  and  voice 
^rry  the  sentence  of  honour  and  shame;  and  all  forces 
/ield  to  their  energy  and  persuasion.  Whenever  we  see  the 
loctrine  of  peace  embraced  by  a  nation,  we  may  be  assured 
t  will  not  be  one  that  invites  injury;  but  one,  on  the  con- 
;rary,  which  has  a  friend  in  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of  every 
nan,  even  of  the  violent  and  the  base;  one  against  which 
10  weapon  can  prosper;  one  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
isylum  of  the  human  race  and  has  the  tears  and  the  blessings 
)f  mankind. 

In  the  second  place,  as  far  as  it  respects  individual  action 
n  difficult  and  extreme  cases,  I  will  say,  such  cases  seldom 
>r  never  occur  to  the  good  and  just  man;  nor  are  we  careful 
o  say,  or  even  to  know,  what  in  such  crises  is  to  be  done. 
V.  wise  man  will  never  impawn  his  future  being  and  action, 
ind  decide  beforehand  what  he  shall  do  in  a  given  extreme 
vent.  Nature  and  God  will  instruct  him  in  that  hour. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How  is  this  new  aspiration 
»f  the  human  mind  to  be  made  visible  and  real  ?  How  is  it 
o  pass  out  of  thoughts  into  things  ? 

Not,  certainly,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  way  of  routine  and 
nere  forms — the  universal  specific  of  modern  politics;  not 
>y  organising  a  society,  and  going  through  a  course  of  reso- 
Jtions  and  public  manifestoes,  and  being  thus  formally 
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accredited  to  the  public  and  to  the  civility  of  the  newspapers* 
We  have  played  this  game  to  tediousness.  In  some  of  our 
cities  they  choose  noted  duellists  as  presidents  and  officers 
of  anti  -  duelling  societies.  Men  who  love  that  bloated 
vanity  called  public  opinion  think  all  is  well  if  they  have  once 
got  their  bantling  through  a  sufficient  course  of  speeches 
and  cheerings,  of  one,  two,  or  three  public  meetings;  as 
if  they  could  do  anything:  they  vote  and  vote,  cry  hurrah 
on  both  sides,  no  man  responsible,  no  man  caring  a  pin. 
The  next  season,  an  Indian  war,  or  an  aggression  on  our 
commerce  by  Malays;  or  the  party  this  man  votes  with, 
have  an  appropriation  to  carry  through  Congress :  instantly 
he  wags  his  head  the  other  way,  and  cries,  Havoc  and 
War! 

This  is  not  to  be  carried  by  public  opinion,  but  by  private 
opinion,  by  private  conviction,  by  private,  dear,  and  earnest 
love.  For  the  only  hope  of  this  cause  is  in  the  increased 
insight,  and  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  spontaneous 
teaching,  of  the  cultivated  soul,  in  its  secret  experience 
and  meditation — that  it  is  now  time  that  it  should  pass 
out  of  the  state  of  beast  into  the  state  of  man;  it  is  to  hear 
the  voice  of  God,  which  bids  the  devils  that  have  rended 
and  torn  him,  come  out  of  him  and  let  him  now  be  clothed 
and  walk  forth  in  his  right  mind. 

Nor,  in  the  next  place,  is  the  peace  principle  to  be  carried 
into  effect  by  fear.  It  can  never  be  defended,  it  can  never 
be  executed,  by  cowards.  Everything  great  must  be 
done  in  the  spirit  of  greatness.  The  manhood  that  has  been 
in  war  must  be  transferred  to  the  cause  of  peace,  before  war 
can  lose  its  charm,  and  peace  be  venerable  to  men. 

The  attractiveness  of  war  shows  one  thing  through  all 
the  threats  of  artillery,  the  thunders  of  so  many  sieges, 
the  sack  of  towns,  the  jousts  of  chivalry,  the  shock  of  hosts, 
— this,  namely,  the  conviction  of  man  universally,  that 
a  man  should  be  himself  responsible,  with  goods,  health,  and 
life,  for  his  behaviour;  that  he  should  not  ask  of  the  State 
protection;  should  ask  nothing  of  the  State;  should  be 
himself  a  kingdom  and  a  state;  fearing  no  man;  quite 
willing  to  use  the  opportunities  and  advantages  that  good 
government  throw  in  his  way,  but  nothing  daunted,  and  not 
really  the  poorer,  if  government,  law,  and  order  went  by  the 
board;  because  in  himself  reside  infinite  resources;  because 
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he  is  sure  of  himself,  and  never  needs  to  ask  another  what 
in  any  crisis  it  behoves  him  to  do. 

What  makes  to  us  the  attractiveness  of  the  Greek  heroes  ? 
of  the  Roman?  What  makes  the  attractiveness  of  that 
romantic  style  of  living  which  is  the  material  of  ten  thousand 
plays  and  romances,  from  Shakspeare  to  Scott;  the  feudal 
baron,  the  French,  the  English  nobility,  the  Warwicks, 
Plantagenets  ?  It  is  their  absolute  self-dependence.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  dislike  some  of  the  friends  of  peace  have 
expressed  at  Shakspeare.  The  veriest  churl  and  Jacobin 
cannot  resist  the  influence  of  the  style  and  manners  of  these 
haughty  lords.  We  are  affected,  as  boys  and  barbarians 
are,  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  rich  and  wilful  gentlemen, 
'who  take  their  honour  into  their  own  keeping,  defy  the 
world,  so  confident  are  they  of  their  courage  and  strength, 
and  whose  appearance  is  the  arrival  of  so  much  life  and  virtue. 
In  dangerous  times  they  are  presently  tried,  and  therefore 
their  name  is  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  They,  at  least,  affect 
us  as  a  reality.  They  are  not  shams,  but  the  substance  of 
which  that  age  and  world  is  made.  They  are  true  heroes  for 
their  time.  They  make  what  is  in  their  minds  the  greatest 
sacrifice.  They  will,  for  an  injurious  word,  peril  all  their  state 
and  wealth,  and  go  to  the  field.  Take  away  that  principle 
of  responsibleness,  and  they  become  pirates  and  ruffians. 

This  self-subsistency  is  the  charm  of  war;  for  this  self- 
subsistency  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  man.  But  another  age 
comes,  a  truer  religion  and  ethics  open,  and  a  man  puts 
himself  under  the  dominion  of  principles.  I  see  him  to  be 
the  servant  of  truth,  of  love  and  of  freedom,  and  immovable 
in  the  waves  of  the  crowd.  The  man  of  principle,  that  is, 
the  man  who,  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  titles  of 
lordship  or  train  of  guards,  without  any  notice  of  his  action 
abroad,  expecting  none,  takes  in  solitude  the  right  step 
uniformly,  on  his  private  choice,  and  disdaining  conse 
quences — does  not  yield,  in  my  imagination,  to  any  man. 
He  is  willing  to  be  hanged  at  his  own  gate,  rather  than 
consent  to  any  compromise  of  his  freedom  or  the  suppres 
sion  of  his  conviction.  I  regard  no  longer  those  names  that 
so  tingled  in  my  ear.  This  is  a  baron  of  a  better  nobility 
and  a  stouter  stomach. 

The  cause  of  peace  is  not  the  cause  of  cowardice.  If 
peace  is  sought  to  be  defended  or  preserved  for  the  safety 
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of  the  luxurious  and  the  timid,  it  is  a  sham,  and  the  peace  will 
be  base.  War  is  better,  and  the  peace  will  be  broken.  If 
peace  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be  by  brave  men,  who  have 
come  up  to  the  same  height  as  the  hero,  namely,  the  will  to 
carry  their  life  in  their  hand,  and  stake  it  at  any  instant  for 
their  principle,  but  who  have  gone  one  step  beyond  the  hero, 
and  will  not  seek  another  man's  life;  men  who  have,  by 
their  intellectual  insight  or  else  by  their  moral  elevation, 
attained  such  a  perception  of  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  that 
they  do  not  think  property  or  their  own  body  a  sufficient 
good  to  be  saved  by  such  dereliction  of  principle  as  treating 
a  man  like  a  sheep. 

If  the  universal  cry  for  reform  of  so  many  inveterate 
abuses  with  which  society  rings ;  if  the  desire  of  a  large  class 
of  young  men  for  a  faith  and  hope,  intellectual  and  religious, 
such  as  they  have  not  yet  found,  be  an  omen  to  be  trusted; 
if  the  disposition  to  rely  more  in  study  and  in  action  on  the 
unexplored  riches  of  the  human  constitution; — if  the  search 
of  the  sublime  laws  of  morals  and  the  sources  of  hope  and 
trust,  in  man,  and  not  in  books,  in  the  present,  and  not  in  the 
past  proceed;  if  the  rising  generation  can  be  provoked  to 
think  it  unworthy  to  nestle  into  every  abomination  of  the  | 
past,  and  shall  feel  the  generous  darings  of  austerity  and 
virtue,  then  war  has  a  short  day,  and  human  blood  will 
cease  to  flow. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  in  what  manner,  through  what 
organs,  this  purpose  of  mercy  and  holiness  is  effected.  The 
proposition  of  the  Congress  of  Nations  is  undoubtedly  that 
at  which  the  present  fabric  of  our  society  and  the  present 
course  of  events  do  point.  But  the  mind,  once  prepared  for 
the  reign  of  principles,  will  easily  find  modes  of  expressing 
its  will.  There  is  the  highest  fitness  in  the  place  and  time 
in  which  this  enterprise  is  begun.  Not  in  an  obscure  corner, 
not  in  a  feudal  Europe,  not  in  an  antiquated  appanage 
where  no  onward  step  can  be  taken  without  rebellion,  is  this 
seed  of  benevolence  laid  in  the  furrow,  with  tears  of  hope; 
but  in  this  broad  America  of  God  and  man,  where  the  forest 
is  only  now  falling,  or  yet  to  fall,  and  the  green  earth  opened 
to  the  inundation  of  emigrant  men  from  all  quarters  of 
oppression  and  guilt;  here,  where  not  a  family,  not  a  few 
men,  but  mankind,  shall  say  what  shall  be;  here,  we  ask, 
Shall  it  be  War,  or  shall  it  be  Peace? 
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SAMUEL  HOAR 
["PUTNAM'S  MAGAZINE/'  DECEMBER  1856] 

is  a  day  on  which  more  public  good  or  evil  is  to  be 
one  than  was  ever  done  on  any  day.  And  this  is  the 
regnant  season,  when  our  old  Roman,  Samuel  Hoar,  has 
losen  to  quit  this  world.  Ab  iniquo  certamine  indignabundus 
'cessit. 

He  was  born  under  a  Christian  and  humane  star,  full  of 
nansuetude  and  nobleness,  honour  and  charity;  and,  whilst 
e  was  willing  to  face  every  disagreeable  duty,  whilst  he 
ared  to  do  all  that  might  beseem  a  man,  his  self-respect 
estrained  him  from  any  foolhardiness.  The  Homeric  heroes, 
'•hen  they  saw  the  gods  mingling  in  the  fray,  sheathed  their 
words.  So  did  not  he  feel  any  call  to  make  it  a  contest  of 
ersonal  strength  with  mobs  or  nations;  but  when  he  saw 
ic  day  and  the  gods  went  against  him,  he  withdrew,  but 
rith  an  unaltered  belief.  All  was  conquered  prceter  atrocem 
nimum  Catonis. 

At  the  time  when  he  went  to  South  Carolina  as  the 
ommissioner  of  Massachusetts,  in  1844,  whilst  staying  in 
Charleston,  pending  his  correspondence  with  the  governor 
nd  the  legal  officers,  he  was  repeatedly  warned  that  it  was 
ot  safe  for  him  to  appear  in  public,  or  to  take  his  daily  walk 
s  he  had  done,  unattended  by  his  friends,  in  the  streets  of 
city.  He  was  advised  to  withdraw  to  private  lodgings, 
hich  were  eagerly  offered  him  by  friends.  He  rejected  the 
dvice,  and  refused  the  offers,  saying  that  "  he  was  old,  and 
is  life  was  not  worth  much,  but  he  had  rather  the  boys  should 
•oil  his  old  head  like  a  football  in  their  streets,  than  that  he 
lould  hide  it."  And  he  continued  the  uniform  practice  of 
is  daily  walk  into  all  parts  of  the  city.  But  when  the  mob 
:  Charleston  was  assembled  in  the  streets  before  his  hotel, 
id  a  deputation  of  gentlemen  waited  upon  him  in  the  hall 
say  they  had  come  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
ate  to  remove  him  by  force,  and  the  carriage  was  at  the 
)or,  he  considered  his  duty  discharged  to  the  last  point  of 
)ssibility.  The  force  was  apparent  and  irresistible;  the 
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legal  officer's  part  was  up;  it  was  now  time  for  the  military 
officer  to  be  sent;  and  he  said,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  since  it  is 
your  pleasure  to  use  force,  I  must  go."  But  his  opinion  was 
unchanged. 

In  like  manner  now,  when  the  votes  of  the  Free  States,  as 
shown  in  the  recent  election  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  mankind  and  betrayed  the 
cause  of  freedom,  he  considered  the  question  of  justice  and 
liberty,  for  his  age,  lost,  and  had  no  longer  the  will  to  drag 
his  days  through  the  dishonours  of  the  long  defeat  and 
promptly  withdrew,  but  with  unaltered  belief. 

He  was  a  very  natural,  but  a  very  high  character;  a  man 
of  simple  tastes,  plain  and  true  in  speech,  with  a  clear  per 
ception  of  justice,  and  a  perfect  obedience  thereto  in  his 
action;  of  a  strong  understanding,  precise  and  methodical, 
which  gave  him  great  eminence  in  the  legal  profession.  It 
was  rather  his  reputation  for  severe  method  in  his  intellect 
than  any  special  direction  in  his  studies  that  caused  him  to 
be  offered  the  mathematical  chair  in  Harvard  University, 
when  vacant  in  1806.  The  severity  of  his  logic  might  have 
inspired  fear,  had  it  not  been  restrained  by  his  natural 
reverence,  which  made  him  modest  and  courteous,  though 
his  courtesy  had  a  grave  and  almost  military  air.  He 
combined  a  uniform  self-respect  with  a  natural  reverence  for 
every  other  man;  so  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  him  to 
associate  with  farmers,  and  with  plain,  uneducated,  poori 
men,  and  he  had  a  strong,  unaffected  interest  in  farms,  and 
crops,  and  weathers,  and  the  common  incidents  of  rural  life. 
It  was  just  as  easy  for  him  to  meet  on  the  same  floor,  and 
with  the  same  plain  courtesy,  men  of  distinction  and  large 
ability.  He  was  fond  of  farms  and  trees,  fond  of  birds 
and  attentive  to  their  manners  and  habits ;  addicted  to  lon£ 
and  retired  walks;  temperate  to  asceticism,  for  no  lesson  o;i 
his  experience  was  lost  on  him,  and  his  self-command  wa? 
perfect.  Though  rich,  of  a  plainness  and  almost  povert) 
of  personal  expenditure,  yet  liberal  of  his  money  to  an); 
worthy  use,  readily  lending  it  to  young  men,  and  industriou: 
men,  and  by  no  means  eager  to  reclaim  of  them  either  thr 
interest  or  the  principal.  He  was  open-handed  to  ever) 
charity,  and  every  public  claim  that  had  any  show  of  reasoi 
in  it.  When  I  talked  with  him  one  day  of  some  inequality 
of  taxes  in  the  town,  he  said,  "  It  was  his  practice  to  par 
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tiatever  was  demanded;  for,  though  he  might  think  the 
ixation  large  and  very  unequally  proportioned,  yet  he 
tought  the  money  might  as  well  go  in  this  way  as  in  any 
her." 

The  strength  and  the  beauty  of  the  man  lay  in  the  natural 
>odness  and  justice  of  his  mind,  which,  in  manhood  and  in 
d  age,  after  dealing  all  his  life  with  weighty  private  and 
ublic  interests,  left  an  infantile  innocence,  of  which  we  have 
second  or  third  example — the  strength  of  a  chief  united 
the  modesty  of  a  child.     He  returned  from  courts  or  con- 
esses  to  sit  down,  with  unaltered  humility,  in  the  church 
in  the  town-house,  on  the  plain  wooden  bench  where 
Dnour  came  and  sat  down  beside  him. 
He  was  a  man  in  whom  so  rare  a  spirit  of  justice  visibly 
kvelt,  that  if  one  had  met  him  in  a  cabin  or  in  a  forest  he 
ust  still  seem  a  public  man,  answering  as  sovereign  state  to 
vereign  state;  and  might  easily  suggest  Milton's  picture  of 
)hn  Bradshaw,  that  "  he  was  a  consul  from  whom  the  fasces 
d  not  depart  with  the  year,  but  in  private  seemed  ever 
tting  in  judgment  on  kings."    Everybody  knew  where  to 
id  him.     What  he  said,  that  would  he  do.     But  he  disdained 
ty  arts  in  his  speech :  he  was  not  adorned  with  any  graces  of 
.etoric, 

"  But  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill." 

cautious  was  he,  and  tender  of  the  truth,  that  he  some- 
nes  wearied  his  audience  with  the  pains  he  took  to  qualify 
id  verify  his  statements,  adding  clause  on  clause  to  do 
stice  to  all  his  conviction.  He  had  little  or  no  power  of 
neralisation.  But  a  plain  way  he  had  of  putting  his  state- 
ent  with  all  his  might,  and  now  and  then  borrowing  the 
i  of  a  good  story,  or  a  farmer's  phrase,  whose  force  had 
iprinted  it  on  his  memory,  and,  by  the  same  token,  his. 
arers  were  bound  to  remember  his  point. 
The  impression  he  made  on  juries  was  honourable  to  him 
d  them.  For  a  long  term  of  years,  he  was  at  the  head 

the  bar  in  Middlesex,  practising,  also,  in  the  adjoining 
unties.  He  had  one  side  or  the  other  of  every  important 
se,  and  his  influence  was  reckoned  despotic,  and  sometimes 
mplained  of  as  a  bar  to  public  justice.  Many  good  stories 

still  told  of  the  perplexity  of  jurors  who  found  the  law 
d  the  evidence  on  one  side,  and  yet  Squire  Hoar  had  said 
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that  he  believed,  on  his  conscience,  his  client  entitled  to  a 
verdict.  And  what  Middlesex  jury,  containing  any  God 
fearing  men  in  it,  would  hazard  an  opinion  in  flat  contra 
diction  to  what  Squire  Hoar  believed  to  be  just?  He  was 
entitled  to  this  respect;  for  he  discriminated  in  the  business 
that  was  brought  to  him,  and  would  not  argue  a  rotten 
cause;  and  he  refused  very  large  sums  offered  him  to  under 
take  the  defence  of  criminal  persons. 

His  character  made  him  the  conscience  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  And  in  many  a  town  it  was  asked, 
"  What  does  Squire  Hoar  think  of  this?  "  and  in  political 
crises  he  was  entreated  to  write  a  few  lines  to  make  known 
to  good  men  in  Chelmsford,  or  Marlborough,  or  Shirley,  what 
that  opinion  was.  I  used  to  feel  that  his  conscience  was  a 
kind  of  meter  of  the  degree  of  honesty  in  the  country,  by 
which  on  each  occasion  it  was  tried,  and  sometimes  found 
wanting.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  could  not  be  elected  to  Con 
gress  a  second  time  from  Middlesex. 

And  in  his  own  town,  if  some  important  end  was  to  be 
gained — as  for  instance,  when  the  county  commissioners 
refused  to  rebuild  the  burned  court-house,  on  the  belief  that 
the  courts  would  be  transferred  from  Concord  to  Lowell — 
all  parties  combined  to  send  Mr.  Hoar  to  the  Legislature, 
where  his  presence  and  speech,  of  course,  secured  the  rebuild 
ing;  and,  of  course  also,  having  answered  our  end,  we  passed 
him  by  and  elected  somebody  else  at  the  next  term. 

His  head,  with  singular  grace  in  its  lines,  had  a  resemblance! 
to  the  bust  of  Dante.  He  retained  to  the  last  the  erectness: 
of  his  tall  but  slender  form,  and  not  less  the  full  strength  o\ 
his  mind.  Such  was,  in  old  age,  the  beauty  of  his  person  and; 
carriage,  as  if  the  mind  radiated,  and  made  the  same  im-j 
pression  of  probity  on  all  beholders.  His  beauty  was 
pathetic  and  touching  in  these  latest  days,  and,  as  now 
appears,  it  awakened  a  certain  tender  fear  in  all  who  saw 
him,  that  the  costly  ornament  of  our  homes  and  halls  and 
streets  was  speedily  to  be  removed.  Yet  how  solitary  h<| 
looked,  day  by  day  in  the  world,  this  man  so  revered,  thii 
man  of  public  life,  of  large  acquaintance  and  wide  famil) 
connection !  Was  it  some  reserve  of  constitution,  or  was  iij 
only  the  lot  of  excellence,  that  with  aims  so  pure  and  single 
he  seemed  to  pass  out  of  life  alone,  and,  as  it  were,  unknowi 
to  those  who  were  his  contemporaries  and  familiars  ? 
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The  rest  of  this  paper  is  from  the  Monthly  Religious 
agazine,  January  1857.] 

Mr.  Hoar  was  distinguished  in  his  profession  by  the  grasp 
his  mind,  and  by  the  simplicity  of  his  means.  His  ability 

in  the  clear  apprehension  and  the  powerful  statement  of 
e  material  points  of  his  case.  He  soon  possessed  it,  and 

never  possessed  it  better,  and  he  was  equally  ready  at 
y  moment  to  state  the  facts.  He  saw  what  was  essential 
d  refuted  whatever  was  not,  so  that  no  man  embarrassed 
mself  less  with  a  needless  array  of  books  and  evidences  of 
ntingent  value. 

These  tactics  of  the  lawyer  were  the  tactics  of  his  life.  He 
d  uniformly  the  air  of  knowing  just  what  he  wanted  and 
going  to  that  in  the  shortest  way.  It  is  singular  that  his 
aracter  should  make  so  deep  an  impression,  standing  and 
>rking  as  he  did  on  so  common  a  ground.  He  was  neither 
iritualist  nor  man  of  genius  nor  of  a  literary  nor  an  execu- 
re  talent.  In  strictness  the  vigour  of  his  understanding 
as  directed  on  the  ordinary  domestic  and  municipal  well 
ing.  Society  had  reason  to  cherish  him,  for  he  was  a  main 
liar  on  which  it  leaned.  The  useful  and  practical  super- 
ounded  in  his  mind,  and  to  a  degree  which  might  be  even 
mic  to  young  and  poetical  persons.  If  he  spoke  of  the 
gagement  of  two  lovers,  he  called  it  a  contract.  Nobody 
red  to  speak  of  thoughts  or  aspirations  to  a  black-letter 
wyer,  who  only  studied  to  keep  men  out  of  prison,  and 
eir  lands  out  of  attachment.  Had  you  read  Swedenborg 
Plotinus  to  him,  he  would  have  waited  till  you  had  done, 
d  answered  you  out  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  He  had  an 
foity  for  mathematics,  but  it  was  a  taste  rather  than  a 
irsuit,  and  of  the  modern  sciences  he  liked  to  read  popular 
>oks  on  geology.  Yet  so  entirely  was  this  respect  to  the 
ound  plan  and  substructure  of  society  a  natural  ability, 
.d  from  the  order  of  his  mind,  and  not  for  "  tickling  com- 
xlity,"  that  it  was  admirable,  as  every  work  of  nature 

and  like  one  of  those  opaque  crystals,  big  beryls  weighing 
ns,  which  are  found  in  Acworth,  New  Hampshire,  not 
is  perfect  in  their  angles  and  structure,  and  only  less 
autiful,  than  the  transparent  topazes  and  diamonds, 
santime,  whilst  his  talent  and  his  profession  led  him  to 
ard  the  material  wealth  of  society,  a  more  disinterested 
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person  did  not  exist.  And  if  there  were  regions  of  know 
ledge  not  open  to  him,  he  did  not  pretend  to  them.  His 
modesty  was  sincere.  He  had  a  childlike  innocence  and  a 
native  temperance,  which  left  him  no  temptations,  and 
enabled  him  to  meet  every  comer  with  a  free  and  disengaged 
•courtesy  that  had  no  memory  in  it 

"  Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled." 

No  person  was  more  keenly  alive  to  the  stabs  which  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  men  inflicted  on  the  commonwealth. 
Yet  when  politicians  or  speculators  approached  him,  these 
memories  left  no  scar;  his  countenance  had  an  unalterable 
tranquillity  and  sweetness;  he  had  nothing  to  repent  of — 
let  the  cloud  rest  where  it  might,  he  dwelt  in  eternal  sunshine. 

He  had  his  birth  and  breeding  in  a  little  country  town, 
where  the  old  religion  existed  in  strictness,  and  spent  all  his 
energy  in  creating  purity  of  manners  and  careful  education, 
No  art  or  practice  of  the  farm  was  unknown  to  him,  and  the 
farmers  greeted  him  as  one  of  themselves,  whilst  they  paid 
due  homage  to  his  powers  of  mind  and  to  his  virtues. 

He  loved  the  dogmas  and  the  simple  usages  of  his  church; 
was  always  an  honoured  and  sometimes  an  active  member. 
He  never  shrunk  from  a  disagreeable  duty.  In  the  time  of 
the  Sunday  laws  he  was  a  tithing  man;  under  the  Maine 
Law  he  was  a  prosecutor  of  the  liquor  dealers.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  New  England  church  had  formed  him  to  be  its  friend 
and  defender;  the  lover  and  assured  friend  of  its  parish 
by-laws,  of  its  ministers,  its  rites,  and  its  social  reforms. 
He  was  a  model  of  those  formal  but  reverend  manners  which 
make  what  is  called  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  so  called 
under  an  impression  that  the  style  is  passing  away,  but 
which,  I  suppose,  is  an  optical  illusion,  as  there  are  always 
a  few  more  of  the  class  remaining,  and  always  a  few  young 
men  to  whom  these  manners  are  native. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  modesty;  he  had  nothing  to  say 
about  himself;  and  his  sincere  admiration  was  commanded 
by  certain  heroes  of  the  profession,  like  Judge  Parsons  and 
Judge  Marshall,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Webster.  When  some 
one  said,  in  his  presence,  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was 
failing  in  his  intellect,  Mr.  Hoar  remarked  that  "  Judge 
Marshall  could  afford  to  lose  brains  enough  to  furnish  three 
<or  four  common  men,  before  common  men  would  find  it 
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;."  He  had  a  huge  respect  for  Mr.  Webster's  ability, 
nth  whom  he  had  often  occasion  to  try  his  strength  at  the 
>ar,  and  a  proportionately  deep  regret  at  Mr.  Webster's 
>olitical  course  in  his  later  years. 

There  was  no  elegance  in  his  reading  or  tastes  beyond  the 
crystal  clearness  of  his  mind.  He  had  no  love  of  poetry; 
ind  I  have  heard  that  the  only  verse  that  he  was  ever  known 
;o  quote  was  the  Indian  rule: 

"  When  the  oaks  are  in  the  grey, 
Then,  farmers,  plant  away." 

But  I  find  an  elegance  in  his  quiet  but  firm  withdrawal  from 
ill  business  in  the  courts  which  he  could  drop  without 
nanifest  detriment  to  the  interests  involved  (and  this  when 
n  his  best  strength),  and  his  self-dedication  thenceforward 
:o  unpaid  services  of  the  Temperance  and  Peace  and  other 
philanthropic  societies,  the  Sunday  Schools,  the  cause  of 
Education,  and  specially  of  the  University,  and  to  such 
Dolitical  activities  as  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  the  love  of 
:>rder  and  of  freedom  urged  him  to  forward. 

Perfect  in  his  private  life,  the  husband,  father,  friend,  he 
#as  severe  only  with  himself.  He  was  as  if  on  terms  of 
lonour  with  those  nearest  him,  nor  did  he  think  a  life-long 
:amiliarity  could  excuse  any  omission  of  courtesy  from  him. 
He  carried  ceremony  finely  to  the  last.  But  his  heart  was 
ill  gentleness,  gratitude  and  bounty. 

With  beams  December  planets  dart, 
His  cold  eye  truth  and  conduct  scanned; 
July  was  in  his  sunny  heart, 
October  in  his  liberal  hand. 
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JOHN  BROWN 
SPEECH  AT  BOSTON1 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  FELLOW-CITIZENS: 
I  SHARE  the  sympathy  and  sorrow  which  have  brought  us 
together.  Gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  well  sak 
that  no  wall  of  separation  could  here  exist.  This  command 
ing  event  which  has  brought  us  together,  eclipses  all  others 
which  have  occurred  for  a  long  time  in  our  history,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  that  this  sudden  interest  in  the  hero  o 
Harper's  Ferry  has  provoked  an  extreme  curiosity  in  al 
parts  of  the  Republic,  in  regard  to  the  details  of  his  history. 
Every  anecdote  is  eagerly  sought,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
gentlemen  find  traits  of  relation  readily  between  him  and 
themselves.  One  finds  a  relation  in  the  church,  another 
in  the  profession,  another  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was 
happily  a  representative  of  the  American  Republic.  Captain 
John  Brown  is  a  farmer,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Peter 
Brown,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620. 
All  the  six  have  been  farmers.  His  grandfather,  of  Simsbury, 
in  Connecticut,  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolution.  His  father, 
largely  interested  as  a  raiser  of  stock,  became  a  contractor 
to  supply  the  army  with  beef  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  our 
Captain  John  Brown,  then  a  boy,  with  his  father,  was  present 
and  witnessed  the  surrender  of  General  Hull.  He  cherishes 
a  great  respect  for  his  father,  as  a  man  of  strong  character, 
and  his  respect  is  probably  just.  For  himself,  he  is  so  trans 
parent  that  all  men  see  him  through.  He  is  a  man  to  make 
friends  wherever  on  earth  courage  and  integrity  are  esteemed, 
the  rarest  of  heroes,  a  pure  idealist,  with  no  by-ends  of  his 
own.  Many  of  you  have  seen  him,  and  every  one  who  has 
heard  him  speak  has  been  impressed  alike  by  his  simple, 
artless  goodness,  joined  with  his  sublime  courage.  He  joins 
that  perfect  Puritan  faith  which  brought  his  fifth  ancestor 
to  Plymouth  Rock,  with  his  grandfather's  ardour  in  the 
Revolution.  He  believes  in  two  articles — two  instruments 
shall  I  say? — the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 

1  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  November  18.  1859. 
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dependence;  and  he  used  this  expression  in  conversation 
here  concerning  them,  "  Better  that  a  whole  generation  of 
men,  women,  and  children  should  pass  away  by  a  violent 
death  than  that  one  word  of  either  should  be  violated  in  this 
country."  There  is  a  Unionist — there  is  a  strict  construc- 
tionist  for  you.  He  believes  in  the  Union  of  the  States, 
and  he  conceives  that  the  only  obstruction  to  the  Union  is 
Slavery,  and  for  that  reason,  as  a  patriot,  he  works  for  its 
abolition.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  has  pronounced  his 
eulogy  in  a  manner  that  discredits  the  moderation  of  our 
timid  parties.  His  own  speeches  to  the  court  have  interested 
the  nation  in  him.  What  magnanimity,  and  what  innocent 
pleading,  as  of  childhood!  You  remember  his  words:  "  If 
I  had  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the 
intelligent,  the  so-called  great,  or  any  of  their  friends,  parents, 
wives,  or  children,  it  would  all  have  been  right.  No  man 
in  this  court  would  have  thought  it  a  crime.  But  I  believe 
that  to  have  interfered  as  I  have  done,  for  the  despised  poor, 
was  not  wrong,  but  right." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  favourite  he  will  be  with  history, 
which  plays  such  pranks  with  temporary  reputations. 
Nothing  can  resist  the  sympathy  which  all  elevated  minds 
must  feel  with  Brown,  and  through  them  the  whole  civilised 
world;  and  if  he  must  suffer,  he  must  drag  official  gentle 
men  into  an  immortality  most  undesirable,  and  of  which 
they  have  already  some  disagreeable  forebodings.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Slavery,  when  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  is  forced  to  hang  a  man  whom  he  declares  to  be 
a  man  of  the  most  integrity,  truthfulness,  and  courage  he  has 
ever  met.  Is  that  the  kind  of  man  the  gallows  is  built  for? 
It  were  bold  to  affirm  that  there  is  within  that  broad  Common 
wealth,  at  this  moment,  another  citizen  as  worthy  to  live, 
and  as  deserving  of  all  public  and  private  honour,  as  this 
poor  prisoner. 

But  we  are  here  to  think  of  relief  for  the  family  of  John 
Brown.  To  my  eyes,  that  family  looks  very  large  and  very 
needy  of  relief.  It  comprises  his  brave  fellow-sufferers  in 
the  Charlestown  Jail;  the  fugitives  still  hunted  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  the  sympathisers 
with  him  in  all  the  States;  and  I  may  say,  almost  every  man 
who  loves  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen 
dence,  like  him,  and  who  sees  what  a  tiger's  thirst  threatens 
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him  in  the  malignity  of  public  sentiment  in  the  Slave  States. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  common  feeling  joins  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  with  him.  I  said  John  Brown  was  an  idealist. 
He  believed  in  his  ideas  to  that  extent  that  he  existed  to 
put  them  all  into  action;  he  said,  "  he  did  not  believe  in 
moral  suasion;  he  believed  in  putting  the  thing  through." 
He  saw  how  deceptive  the  forms  are.  We  fancy,  in  Massa 
chusetts,  that  we  are  free;  yet  it  seems  the  Government 
is  quite  unreliable.  Great  Wealth,  great  population,  men  of 
talent  in  the  Executive,  on  the  Bench — all  the  forms  right 
— and  yet,  life  and  freedom  are  not  safe.  Why?  Because 
the  judges  rely  on  the  forms,  and  do  not,  like  John  Brown, 
use  their  eyes  to  see  the  fact  behind  the  forms. 

They  assume  that  the  United  States  can  protect  its  witness 
or  its  prisoner.    And,  in  Massachusetts,  that  is  true,  but  the 
moment  he  is  carried  out  of  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts, 
the  United  States,  it  is  notorious,  afford  no  protection 
all;   the  Government,  the  judges,  are  an  envenomed  party, 
and  give  such  protection  as  they  give  in  Utah  to  horn 
citizens,  or  in  Kansas;  such  protection  as  they  gave  to  theii 
own  Commodore  Paulding,  when  he  was  simple  enough 
mistake  the  formal  instructions  of  his  Government  for  theii 
real  meaning.    The  state  judges  fear  collision  between  theii 
two  allegiances;    but  there  are  worse  evils  than  collision: 
namely,  the  doing  substantial  injustice.    A  good  man  wil 
see  that  the  use  of  a  judge  is  to  secure  good  government,  am 
where  the  citizen's  weal  is  imperilled  by  abuse  of  the  Fedei 
power,  to  use  that  arm  which  can  secure  it,  viz.,  the  locj 
government.    Had  that  been  done  on  certain  calamitoi 
occasions,  we  should  not  have  seen  the  honour  of  Massa 
chusetts  trailed  in  the  dust,  stained  to  all  ages,  once  anc 
again,  by  the  ill-timed  formalism  of  a  venerable  Bench. 
If  judges  cannot  find  law  enough  to  maintain  the  sovereignt) 
of  the  State,  and  to  protect  the  life  and  freedom  of  evei 
inhabitant  not  a  criminal,  it  is  idle  to  compliment  the 
as  learned  and  venerable.    What  avails  their  learning  01 
veneration?    At  a  pinch,  they  are  of  no  more  use  thi 
idiots.     After  the  mischance  they  wring  their  hands,  but 
they  had  better  never  have  been  born.    A  Vermont 
Hutchinson,  who  has  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  his 
heart;  a  Wisconsin  judge,  who  knows  that  laws  are  for 
protection  of  citizens  against  kidnappers,  is  worth  a  court- 
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house  full  of  lawyers  so  idolatrous  of  forms  as  to  let  go  the 
substance.  Is  any  man  in  Massachusetts  so  simple  as  to 
believe  that  when  a  United  States  Court  in  Virginia,  now, 
in  its  present  reign  of  terror,  sends  to  Connecticut,  or  New 
York,  or  Massachusetts,  for  a  witness,  it  wants  him  for  a 
witness?  No;  it  wants  him  for  a  party;  it  wants  him  for 
meat  to  slaughter  and  eat.  And  your  habeas  corpus  is,  in  any 
way  in  which  it  has  been,  or,  I  fear,  is  likely  to  be  used, 
a  nuisance,  and  not  a  protection;  for  it  takes  away  his  right 
reliance  on  himself,  and  the  natural  assistance  of  his  friends 
and  fellow-citizens,  by  offering  him  a  form  which  is  a  piece 
of  paper. 

But  I  am  detaining  the  meeting  on  matters  which  others 
understand  better.  I  hope,  then,  that  in  administering 
relief  to  John  Brown's  family,  we  shall  remember  all  those 
whom  his  fate  concerns,  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  him 
and  not  forget  to  aid  him  in  the  best  way,  by  securing  freedom 
and  independence  in  Massachusetts. 


JOHN  BROWN 

SPEECH   AT   SALEM1 

MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

I  HAVE  been  struck  with  one  fact,  that  the  best  orators  who 
have  added  their  praise  to  his  fame — and  I  need  not  go  out 
of  this  house  to  find  the  purest  eloquence  in  the  country — 
have  one  rival  who  comes  off  a  little  better,  and  that  is  JOHN 
BROWN.  Every  thing  that  is  said  of  him  leaves  people 
a  little  dissatisfied;  but  as  soon  as  they  read  his  own  speeches 
and  letters  they  are  heartily  contented — such  is  the  single 
ness  of  purpose  which  justifies  him  to  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  all.  Taught  by  this  experience,  I  mean,  in  the  few  remarks 
I  have  to  make,  to  cling  to  his  history,  or  let  him  speak  for 
himself. 

John  Brown,  the  founder  of  liberty  in  Kansas,  was  born  in 
Torrington,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  in  1800.    When  he 
was  five  years  old  his  father  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  the  boy 
1  John  Brown  Relief  Meeting,  held  January  6,  1860. 
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was  there  set  to  keep  sheep  and  to  look  after  cattle  and  dress 
skins;  he  went  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  clothed  in 
buckskin.  He  said  that  he  loved  rough  play,  could  never 
have  rough  play  enough;  could  not  see  a  seedy  hat  without 
wishing  to  pull  it  off.  But  for  this  it  needed  that  the  play 
mates  should  be  equal;  not  one  in  fine  clothes  and  the  other 
in  buckskin;  not  one  his  own  master,  hale  and  hearty,  and 
the  other  watched  and  whipped.  But  it  chanced  that  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  collect 
cattle  he  fell  in  with  a  boy  whom  he  heartily  liked  and  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  his  superior.  This  boy  was  a  slave;  he 
saw  him  beaten  with  an  iron  shovel,  and  otherwise  maltreated ; 
he  saw  that  this  boy  had  nothing  better  to  look  forward  to 
in  life,  whilst  he  himself  was  petted  and  made  much  of ;  for  he 
was  much  considered  in  the  family  where  he  then  stayed, 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  boy  of  twelve  years  had 
conducted  alone  a  drove  of  cattle  a  hundred  miles.  But  the 
coloured  boy  had  no  friend  and  no  future.  This  worked  such 
indignation  in  him  that  he  swore  an  oath  of  resistance  to 
Slavery  as  long  as  he  lived.  And  thus  his  enterprise  to  go 
into  Virginia  and  run  off  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  slaves 
was  not  a  piece  of  spite  or  revenge,  a  plot  of  two  years  or  of 
twenty  years,  but  the  keeping  of  an  oath  made  to  Heaven 
and  earth  forty-seven  years  before.  Forty-seven  years  at 
least,  though  I  incline  to  accept  his  own  account  of  the 
matter  at  Charlestown,  which  makes  the  date  a  little  older, 
when  he  said,  "  This  was  all  settled  millions  of  years  before 
the  world  was  made." 

He  grew  up  a  religious  and  manly  person  in  severe  poverty; 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  stock  of  New  England;  having 
that  force  of  thought  and  that  sense  of  right  which  are  the 
warp  and  woof  of  greatness.  Our  farmers  were  orthodox 
Calvinists,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures;  had  learned  that  life 
was  a  preparation,  a  "  probation,"  to  use  their  word,  for  a 
higher  world,  and  was  to  be  spent  in  loving  and  serving 
mankind. 

Thus  was  formed  a  romantic  character  absolutely  without 
any  vulgar  trait;  living  to  ideal  ends,  without  any  mixture 
of  self-indulgence  or  compromise,  such  as  lowers  the  value 
of  benevolent  and  thoughtful  men  we  know;  abstemious, 
refusing  luxuries,  not  sourly  and  reproachfully  but  simply  as 
unfit  for  his  habit;  quiet  and  gentle  as  a  child  in  the  house. 
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And,  as  happens  usually  to  men  of  romantic  character,  his 
fortunes  were  romantic.  Walter  Scott  would  have  delighted 
to  draw  his  picture  and  trace  his  adventurous  career.  A 
shepherd  and  herdsman,  he  learned  the  manners  of  animals, 
and  knew  the  secret  signals  by  which  animals  communicate. 
He  made  his  hard  bed  on  the  mountains  with  them;  he 
learned  to  drive  his  flock  through  thickets  all  but  impassable; 
he  had  all  the  skill  of  a  shepherd  by  choice  of  breed  and  by 
wise  husbandry  to  obtain  the  best  wool,  and  that  for  a  course 
of  years.  And  the  anecdotes  preserved  show  a  far-seeing  skill 
and  conduct  which,  in  spite  of  adverse  accidents,  should 
secure,  one  year  with  another,  an  honest  reward,  first  to  the 
farmer,  and  afterwards  to  the  dealer.  If  he  kept  sheep,  it  was 
with  a  royal  mind ;  and  if  he  traded  in  wool,  he  was  a  merchant 
prince,  not  in  the  amount  of  wealth,  but  in  the  protection  of 
the  interests  confided  to  him. 

I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  easy  effrontery  with 
which  political  gentlemen,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  take  it 
upon  them  to  say  that  there  are  not  a  thousand  men  in  the 
North  who  sympathise  with  John  Brown.  It  would  be  far 
safer  and  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  all  people,  in  pro 
portion  to  their  sensibility  and  self-respect,  sympathise  with 
him.  For  it  is  impossible  to  see  courage,  and  disinterested 
ness,  and  the  love  that  casts  out  fear,  without  sympathy. 
All  women  are  drawn  to  him  by  their  predominance  of  senti 
ment.  All  gentlemen,  of  course,  are  on  his  side.  I  do  not 
mean  by  "  gentlemen,"  people  of  scented  hair  and  perfumed 
handkerchiefs,  but  men  of  gentle  blood  and  generosity, 
"  fulfilled  with  all  nobleness,"  who,  like  the  Cid,  give  the 
outcast  leper  a  share  of  their  bed;  like  the  dying  Sidney, 
pass  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  wounded  soldier  who  needs 
it  more.  For  what  is  the  oath  of  gentle  blood  and  knight 
hood  ?  What  but  to  protect  the  weak  and  lowly  against  the 
strong  oppressor? 

Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  complain  of  this  sympathy, 
or  to  complain  of  a  party  of  men  united  in  opposition  to 
Slavery.  As  well  complain  of  gravity,  or  the  ebb  of  the 
tide.  Who  makes  the  Abolitionist?  The  Slaveholder.  The 
sentiment  of  mercy  is  the  natural  recoil  which  the  laws  of  the 
universe  provide  to  protect  mankind  from  destruction  by 
savage  passions.  And  our  blind  statesmen  go  up  and  down, 
with  committees  of  vigilance  and  safety,  hunting  for  the 
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origin  of  this  new  heresy.  They  will  need  a  very  vigilant 
committee  indeed  to  find  its  birthplace,  and  a  very  strong 
force  to  root  it  out.  For  the  arch-Abolitionist,  older  than 
Brown,  and  older  than  the  Shenandoah  Mountains,  is  Love, 
whose  other  name  is  Justice,  which  was  before  Alfred,  before 
Lycurgus,  before  Slavery,  and  will  be  after  it. 
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CONCORD  MEMORIALS 

NOTE  A. — The  following  minutes  from  the  town  records 
in  1692  may  serve  as  an  example: — 

John  Craggin,  aged  about  63  years,  and  Sarah  his  wife,  eel. 
about  63  years,  do  both  testify  upon  oath,  that,  about  2  years 
ago,  John  Shepard,  sen.,  of  Concord,  came  to  our  house  in 
Obourne,  to  treat  with  us,  and  give  us  a  visit,  and  carried 
the  said  Sary  Craggin  to  Concord  with  him,  and  there  dis 
coursed  us  in  order  to  a  marriage  between  his  son,  John 
Shepard,  Jr.,  and  our  daughter,  Eliz.  Craggin,  and,  for  our 
incouragement,  and  before  us,  did  promise,  that,  upon  the 
consummation  of  the  said  marriage,  he,  the  said  John 
Shepard,  sen.,  would  give  to  his  son,  John  Shepard,  jun.,  the 
one  half  of  his  dwelling-house,  and  the  old  barn,  and  the 
pasture  before  the  barn;  the  old  plow-land,  and  the  old 
horse,  when  his  colt  was  fit  to  ride,  and  his  old  oxen,  when 
his  steers  were  fit  to  work.  All  this  he  promised  upon 
marriage  as  above  said,  which  marriage  was  consummated 
upon  March  following,  which  is  two  years  ago,  come  next 
March.  Dated  Feb.  25,  1692.  Taken  on  oath  before  me, 
Wm.  Johnson. 

NOTE  B. — The  importance  which  the  skirmish  at  Concord 
Bridge  derived  from  subsequent  events,  has,  of  late  years, 
attracted  much  notice  to  the  incidents  of  the  day.  There  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  some  discrepancies  in  the  different 
narratives  of  the  fight.  In  the  brief  summary  in  the  text, 
I  have  relied  mainly  on  the  depositions  taken  by  order  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  within  a  few  days  after  the  action,  and 
on  the  other  contemporary  evidence.  I  have  consulted  the 
English  narrative  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections 
and  in  the  trial  of  Home  (cases  adjudged  in  King's  Bench; 
London,  1800,  vol.  ii.  p.  677),  the  inscription  made  by  order 
of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  on  the  two  field-pieces 
presented  to  the  Concord  Artillery;  Mr.  Phinney's  History 
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of  the  Battle  at  Lexington ;  Dr.  Ripley's  History  of  Concord 
Fight ;  Mr.  Shattuck's  narrative  in  his  History,  besides  some 
oral  and  some  manuscript  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.  The 
following  narrative,  written  by  Rev.  William  Emerson, 
spectator  of  the  action,  has  never  been  published.  A  part 
of  it  has  been  in  my  possession  for  years :  a  part  of  it  I  dis 
covered,  only  a  few  days  since,  in  a  trunk  of  family  papers : — 

1775,  19  April.  This  morning,  between  i  and  2  o'clock, 
we  were  alarmed  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  upon 
examination  found  that  the  troops,  to  the  number  of  800, 
had  stole  their  march  from  Boston,  in  boats  and  barges, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Common  over  to  a  point  in  Cambridge, 
near  to  Inman's  Farm,  and  were  at  Lexington  Meeting-house, 
half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  where  they  had  fired  upon  a  body 
of  our  men,  and  (as  we  afterward  heard)  had  killed  several. 
This  intelligence  was  brought  us  at  first  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Prescott,  who  narrowly  escaped  the  guard  that  were  sent 
before  on  horses,  purposely  to  prevent  all  posts  and  messengers 
from  giving  us  timely  information.  He,  by  the  help  of  a  very 
fleet  horse,  crossing  several  walls  and  fences,  arrived  at 
Concord  at  the  time  above  mentioned;  when  several  posts 
were  immediatly  despatched,  that  returning  confirmed  the 
account  of  the  regulars'  arrival  at  Lexington,  and  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Concord.  Upon  this  a  number  of  our 
minute  men  belonging  to  this  town,  and  Acton,  and  Lyncoln, 
with  several  others  that  were  in  readiness,  marched  out  to 
meet  them;  while  the  alarm  company  were  preparing  to 
receive  them  in  the  town.  Capt.  Minot,  who  commanded 
them,  thought  it  proper  to  take  possession  of  the  hill  above 
the  meeting-house,  as  the  most  advantageous  situation.  No 
sooner  had  our  men  gained  it,  than  we  were  met  by  the 
companies  that  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  troops,  who 
informed  as,  that  they  were  just  upon  us,  and  that  we  must 
retreat,  as  their  number  was  more  than  treble  ours.  We 
then  retreated  from  the  hill  near  the  Liberty  Pole,  and  took 
a  new  post  back  of  the  town  upon  an  eminence,  where  we 
formed  into  two  battalions,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy.  Scarcely  had  we  formed,  before  we  saw  the  British 
troops  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  glittering  in  arms, 
advancing  towards  us  with  the  greatest  celerity.  Some  were 
for  making  a  stand,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their 
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umber;   but  others  more  prudent  thought  best  to  retreat 

ill  our  strength  should  be  equal  to  the  enemy's  by  recruits 

rom  neighbouring  towns  that  were  continually  coming  in  to 

ur  assistance.    Accordingly  we  retreated  over  the  bridge, 

hen  the  troops  came  into  the  town,  set  fire  to  several 

arriages  for  the  artillery,  destroyed  60  bbls.  flour,  rifled 

everal  houses,  took  possession  of  the  town-house,  destroyed 

oo  Ib.  of  balls,  set  a  guard  of  100  men  at  the  North  Bridge, 

nd  sent  up  a  party  to  the  house  of  Col.  Barrett,  where  they 

fere  in  expectation  of  finding  a  quantity  of  warlike  stores. 

But  these  were  happily  secured  just  before  their  arrival,  by 

ransportation  into  the  woods  and  other  by-places.     In  the 

neantime,  the  guard  set  by  the  enemy  to  secure  the  pass  at 

he  North  Bridge  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  our 

>eople,  who  had  retreated,  as  mentioned  before,  and  were 

ow  advancing  with  special  orders  not  to  fire  upon  the  troops 

nless  fired  upon.     These  orders  were  so  punctually  observed 

hat  we  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  three  several  and 

eparate  discharges  of  their  pieces  before  it  was  returned  by 

ur  commanding  officer;  the  firing  then  soon  became  general 

or  several  minutes,  in  which  skirmish  two  were  killed  on  each 

ide,  and  several  of  the  enemy  wounded.     It  may  here  be 

bserved,  by  the  way,  that  we  were  the  more  cautious  to 

revent  beginning  a  rupture  with  the  King's  troops,  as  we 

rere  then  uncertain  what  had  happened  at  Lexington  and 

new  [not] 1  that  they  had  begun  the  quarrel  there  by  first 

iring  upon  our  people,  and  killing  eight  men  upon  the  spot. 

The  three  companies  of  troops  soon  quitted  their  post  at 

;he  bridge,  and  retreated  in  the  greatest  disorder  and  con- 

'usion  to  the  main  body,  who  were  soon  upon  the  march  to 

neet  them.     For  half  an  hour,  the  enemy,  by  their  marches 

ind  counter-marches,   discovered  great  fickleness  and   in- 

:onstancy  of  mind,  sometimes  advancing  sometimes  return- 

ng  to  their  former  posts;    till,  at  length  they  quitted  the 

:own,  and  retreated  by  the  way  they  came.     In  the  meantime 

i  party  of  our  men  (150)  took  the  back  way  through  the 

jreat  Fields  into  the  east  quarter,  and  had  placed  themselves 

:o  advantage,  lying  in  ambush  behind  walls,  fences  and 

Buildings,  ready  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  on  their  retreat. 

1  The  context  and  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  surviving  veterans 
ncline  me  to  think  that  this  word  was  accidentally  omitted. 

R.  W.  E. 
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